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PART  I. 
VICTORIA   AS   IT  WAS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ARRIVAL    IN  VICTORIA. 

On  the  2d  of  February  a.d.  1839,  a  fine  barque 
of  400  tons  burthen  weighed  her  anchor  in  Leith 
Roads,  bound  for  the  Australian  colonies.  She  was 
the  first  ship  that  sailed  from  Great  Britain  direct 
for  Port  Philip,  which  was  a  new  colony  just  begin- 
ning to  attract  notice.  Besides  her  cargo,  she  bore 
away  a  living  freight  of  many  young  and  hopeful 
human  beings,  who  were  carrying  their  energies  to 
the  new  land  which  was  dawning  in  the  far  anti- 
podes. High  were  our  hopes,  and  buoyant  our 
spirits,  as,  having  looked  our  last  on  the  shores  of 
our  fatherland,  and  dried  our  farewell  tears,  we 
thought  of  the  life  of  novelty  and  adventure  that 
awaited  us.  If  I  were  to  write  the  history  of  all 
those  who  with  me  quitted  their  home  and  country, 
it  would  be  but  a  melancholy  record.  A  very  few 
have  thriven  and  prospered ;  some,  having  shaken 
off  the  old  restraints  of  home  life,  fell  swiftly  to 
depths  of  sin  and  misery ;  others,  again,  are  num- 
bered with  the  silent  dead,  having  found  a  lowly 
grave  where  they  had  fondly  hoped  to  win  a  fortune. 
Disappointment,  privation,  and  hardship  awaited  the 
most  of  us.  Perhaps,  had  we  foreseen  all  that 
should  hereafter  betide  us,  we  had  hardly  quitted 
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the  homes  where  many  among  us  had  been  reared 
in  comfort  and  luxury.  The  future  was,  however, 
a  sealed  book  to  us  ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  was  at  the 
very  age  when  perfect  independence  and  freedom 
from  all  restraint  are  most  fascinating. 

The  voyage  did  not  commence  pleasantly.  We 
were  tossed  about  by  gales  that  blew  high  and  wild, 
and  the  stress  of  weather  induced  our  captain  to 
put  in  at  Deal,  where  we  had  a  few  days'  respite 
from  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness.    When  we  again 
set  sail,  I  think  we  all  felt  our  first  ardour  consider- 
ably damped,  and  our  anticipations  of  the  future 
sobered.     A  hundred  and  thirty-five  days  sped 
heavily  on  before  we  passed  Cape  Otway.    We  had 
encountered  alternate  calms  and  storms  on  that  long 
voyage,  and  had  amused  ourselves  in  the  dreary 
manner  customary  on  board  ship,  while  the  time 
slowly  went  by.    A  thrill  of  no  ordinary  excitement 
roused  us  from  our  torpid  condition,  when,  on  a  fine 
morning  in  June,  we  saw  the  shores  of  Australia, 
and  knew  that  our  captivity  was  approaching  its 
term.    No  charts  of  Port  Philip  had  been  published 
in  those  early  days  ;  there  were  no  buoys  or  beacons 
to  warn  the  mariner  of  hidden  dangers,  nor  were 
there  pilots  to  point  out  the  way.    The  captam  felt 
some  natural  apprehensions,  and  looked  round  for 
some  friendly  sail  to  guide  him  on;  but,  far  and 
wide,  there  was  not  a  single  white  speck  m  the  dis- 
tant horizon— only  the  crested  waves  rose  and  fell 
as  they  dashed  past  our  ship,  and  the>  bold  dark 
headlands  loomed  nearer  and  more  distmct.  Ihe 
wind  was  fair,  and  a  rather  heavy  tide  which  was 
running  into  the  land  was  propelling  us  forward; 
the  captain  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  venture 
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the  passage  through  the  Heads.  We  encountered 
no  difficulties,  but,  aided  by  wind  and  tide,  sailed 
smoothly  through  the  Heads,  and  brought  up  about 
three  miles  inside  the  bay  of  Port  Philip,  near  the 
present  quarantine-ground,  casting  anchor  in  about 
four  fathoms  of  water. 

The  captain  then  ordered  a  boat  to  be  lowered, 
and  proceeded  for  some  distance  up  the  middle  of 
the  bay,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the 
water.  Satisfied  with  the  soundings  he  had  taken, 
he  returned,  having  resolved  to  sail  on  that  course 
next  morning.  Once  fairly  at  anchor,  we  looked 
eagerly  around  to  see  what  might  be  seen  of  the 
land  of  our  destination.  But  our  curiosity  was 
baffled  by  the  closely-timbered  shores,  where  we 
failed  to  detect  the  slightest  sign  of  life.  The  sun 
was  setting  on  a  scene  of  tranquil  beauty,  and  light- 
ing up  with  its  parting  radiance  a  sky  blue  and 
clear,  as  only  an  Australian  winter  sky  can  be. 
There  was  not  even  a  tiny  puff  of  smoke  to  be  seen 
curling  up  from  amid  the  sombre  verdure  of  the 
shores,  to  speak  to  us  of  human  life  in  that  vast 
solitude.  The  silence  was  intense,  unbroken,  save 
by  the  soft  monotonous  plash  of  the  water  against 
the  sides  of  the  ship,  or  by  the  sound  of  our  own 
voices,  which  rang  through  the  still  atmosphere  with 
a  sound  preternaturally  loud  and  clear.  Gradually 
the  day  died  out,  and,  as  the  darkness  deepened, 
myriads  of  radiant  stars  shone  out  in  tropical 
brilliancy.  Presently  we  discerned  the  gleam  of  a 
camp-fire  on  the  shore  to  our  right,  and  we  watched 
it  curiously  as  it  kindled  up  and  blazed  ruddily 
through  the  dark  trees.  Imagination  was  promptly 
on  the  alert  to  deceive  us,  and  we  fancied  we  could 
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discern  dusky  figures  dancing  round  the  fire,  strain- 
ing our  eyes  vainly  through  the  darkness,  till  weari- 
ness overcame  our  curiosity,  and  we  were  fain  to 

retire  to  rest. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  betimes,  and  watched 
the  sailors  as  they  heaved  up  the  anchor.   The  clink 
of  the  chain  resounded  through  the  clear  crisp  air 
with  a  melodious  bell-like  ring,  and  there  was  an 
influence  indescribably  inspiriting  in  the  soft  still 
wildness  of  the  scene.    A  steady  breeze  blew  in  our 
favour,  but  the  tide  had  not  been  taken  into  account 
by  our  captain,  and  it  was  fast  running  out  The 
lead  was  again  in  requisition,  and  for  a  while  we 
proceeded  smoothly  in  four  fathoms  of  water.  Pre- 
sently, however,  the  soundings  became  less  satis- 
factory;  "A  half  less  three"  was  sung  out  by  the 
monotonous  voice  of  the  sailor  who  was  heaving  the 
lead,  and  in  another  minute  or  two,  "By  the  mark 
three,"  an  announcement  which  was  promptly  suc- 
ceeded by  a  heavy  bump,  and  then  a  dead  stop. 
We  were  aground  on  a  sandbank.    At  first  the  ship 
kept  her  position  pretty  well,  but  as  the  tide  ebbed 
she  gave  a  lurch,  and  lay  heavily  over  to  one  side, 
in  about  eight  or  ten  feet  of  water.    The  predica- 
ment was  not  agreeable,  for  the  position  of  the  ship 
was  such  that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  the  decks  ; 
but  as  the  weather  was  fair,  and  the  bay  smooth  as 
a  mirror,  she  received  no  injury.    The  captain,  with 
some  difficulty,  lowered  a  boat,  and,  providing  him- 
self with  the  requisite  tackling,  cast  a  small  anchor 
at  some  distance,  and  prepared  to  heave  her  off  with 
a  windlass  when  the  tide  should  turn.    This  plan 
succeeded,  and  the  afternoon  saw  us  once  more 
anchored  in  our  position  of  the  previous  night.  The 
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captain  now  set  out  to  explore  the  western  channel, 
previous  to  sailing  the  ship  on  that  course  on  the 
following  day ;  and  to  beguile  the  time  a  few  of  the 
passengers  obtained  leave  to  man  a  boat  and  recon- 
noitre the  shores.  We  pulled  in  the  direction  where 
we  had  seen  the  fire  on  the  preceding  night,  but 
were  surprised  to  find  that  the  distance  was  far 
beyond  our  anticipations,  and  it  had  grown  quite 
dusk  before  we  reached  the  land.  Here  we  rested 
on  our  oars,  and  hesitated  what  to  do,  for,  imagining 
that  a  group  of  savages  might  be  gathered  round 
the  fire  which  was  smoking  among  the  trees,  we 
were  diffident  of  intruding  upon  then  privacy.  Our 
voices,  though  hushed,  did  not  escape  the  vigilant 
ears  of  some  dogs,  which  saluted  us  with  loud 
barking.  Still,  hstemng  cautiously,  we  heard  a 
gruff  voice  calling  the  dogs,  in  tones  and  by  names 
unmistakeably  English.  This  was  sufficient  en- 
couragement for  us,  and  springing  on  the  shore 
we  were  soon  by  the  fire,  where  we  found  only 
two  sturdy  Englishmen  preparing  their  supper. 
They  were  lime-burners,  and  probably  Tasmanian 
ex-convicts.  A  rude  shed  of  bark  was  all  the  accom- 
modation they  could  offer  us,  but  they  received  us 
cordially,  and  invited  us  to  partake  of  the  meal 
which  was  cooking  at  the  fire.  Those  were  days 
when  the  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  had  not 
lost  their  attraction  to  our  young  minds,  and  we 
were  charmed  with  this  aspect  of  life  in  the  woods. 
We  feasted  on  steaks  of  kangaroo  flesh,  and  on 
damper,  a  large  cake  of  which  was  drawn  from  under 
a  bed  of  hot  ashes,  and  carefully  dusted  by  our 
hosts  with  a  leg  of  an  old  pair  of  trousers.  Highly 
delighted  with  our  adventure,  we  purchased  the 
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remnants  of  the  provisions  as  specimens  to  show  our 
fellow-passengers,  and  the  lime-burners  volunteered 
to  accompany  us  back  to  the  ship  in  their  dingy. 
They  gave  the  captain  what  little  information  they 
could  as  to  his  course,  and  returned  to  the  shore, 
made  very  happy  in  their  turn  by  the  gift  of  some 
salt-beef  and  biscuit. 

The  following  day,  in  spite  of  their  instructions, 
was  doomed  to  be  nearly  as  unsuccessful  as  the  fore- 
going one.  Our  course  through  the  western  channel 
was  abruptly  stopped  short  by  another  sandbank ; 
fortunately,  however,  we  succeeded  in  getting  afloat 
again  before  the  tide  went  out,  but  were  compelled 
ignominiously  to  retrace  the  greater  part  of  our  pro- 
gress, and  to  cast  anchor  again,  in  hopes  of  better 

luck  next  day. 

The  younger  passengers  spent  the  afternoon 
pleasantly  enough,  for  we  went  ashore  again,  select- 
ing a  fresh  place  for  exploration.    We  landed  on 
the  beach  inside  Swan  Bay,  having  spied  out  a  herd 
of  cattle,  which  we  verdantly  supposed  to  be  wild, 
and  proposed  shooting.    Fortunately  for  us,  how- 
ever, the  cattle,  which  at  that  time  were  not  numer- 
ous in  Australia,  and  very  valuable,  galloped  off 
whenever  we  appeared  in  sight,  and  thereby  saved 
us  from  what  might  have  been  an  awkward  scrape. 
We   s  tepped  cautiously  ashore,  fearing  at  every 
moment  to  tread  upon  a  snake  ;  but  when  no  snakes 
appeared  we  grew  bolder.    Disappointed  of  nobler 
game,  we  were  fain  to  content  ourselves  with  shoot- 
ing a  few  parrots,  whose  many  brilliant  hues  de- 
lighted our  wondering  eyes.    Our  next  move  was 
to  collect  a  pile  of  dead  timber,  which  abounded  on 
the  spot,  and  with  this  we  lit  a  gigantic  bonfire  by 
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the  sea-side.  Having  by  this  time  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  place,  we  thought  proper  to  return 
to  the  ship. 

The  fourth  day  after  our  passage  through  the 
Heads  dawned,  and  found  us  still  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay.  A  small  craft  had  passed  inward  the  pre- 
ceding day,  but  too  far  from  us  to  allow  of  any  com- 
munication. We  now  encountered  a  schooner,  out- 
ward bound,  whose  captain  presented  ours  with  a 
rough  chart,  on  which  the  principal  sandbanks  in 
the  bay  were  marked.  Furnished  with  this  talis- 
man, we  confidently  hoped  that  our  difficulties  were 
all  past,  and  once  more  set  sail,  gliding  smoothly 
through  the  water,  till,  to  the  consternation  of  us 
all,  and  the  unutterable  vexation  of  the  captain,  we 
felt  again  the  well-known  bump,  and  then  a  short 
dead  stop.  We  were  aground  for  the  third  time. 
At  the  same  moment  a  large  vessel,  with  all  her 
sails  set,  swept  triumphantly  past  us  through  the 
opposite  or  eastern  channel. 

The  captain  swore  tremendously,  and  stamped 
the  decks  in  futile  rage,  as  he  wildly  looked  at  our 
successful  rival.  Another  minute,  and  she  too  stag- 
gered and  stopped. 

"  By  Jove  !  she's  aground  too  !"  shouted  a  score 
of  voices  simultaneously,  with  a  feeling  very  like 
exultation,  at  seeing  the  envied  ship  reduced  to  the 
same  condition  as  ours.  This  circumstance  soothed 
our  captain's  ruffled  temper  not  a  little ;  but  when 
we  had  succeeded  in  working  off  the  ship  once  more, 
and  had  regained  a  safe  anchorage,  he  announced 
his  intention  of  trying  the  treacherous  bay  no 
further. 

My  servant  and  I  were  the  only  passengers 
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bound  for  Melbourne,  the  rest  being  for  Sydney,  and 
the  captain  therefore  proposed  to  land  me,  my  lug- 
gage and  stores,  at  the  Heads.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  proposal,  involving  the  transport  of  heavy 
luggage  a  distance  of  forty  miles  by  land  to  Mel- 
bourne, did  not  meet  my  approval  at  all.  Happily 
for  me,  however,  a  deliverer  was  at  hand.  That  after- 
noon we  observed  a  whaleboat  steering  towards  us, 
and  were  shortly  afterwards  boarded  by  the  skipper  hi 
command,  an  old  whaler,  known  as  Captain  Boden. 
He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  small  public-house  at 
Williamstown,  in  Hobson's  Bay,  and  volunteered  to 
pilot  us  to  our  destination  next  day.  Our  troubles 
were  now  therefore  at  an  end,  and  we  were  informed 
that  news  of  our  arrival  had  reached  Melbourne  by 
means  of  the  small  craft  which  had  passed  us  on  the 
third  day  of  our  progress.  The  following  afternoon 
found  us  securely  anchored  off  Williamstown  ;  a 
party  of  passengers  had  left  the  ship  previously  in  a 
boat,  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  the  shore. 

As  we  neared  Williamstown  in  our  boat,  we 
found  a  group  of  gentlemen,  mostly  Scotch,  who 
were  standing  on  the  shore  ;  and  who,  impatient  to 
find  old  acquaintances  among  the  new  arrivals,  did 
not  wait  even  till  the  boat  was  moored,  but  loudly 
called  for  the  names  of  the  passengers,  and  for  - 
a  description  of  their  persons.  The  doctor  acted  as 
our  spokesman,  and  gave  the  required  information 
in  loud  tones.  They  gathered  around  us  as  we 
sprang  on  shore,  most  of  them  finding  among  us 
some  one  they  knew  at  least  by  name,  and  all 
eagerly  asking  us  questions  about  home.  The  colo- 
nists were  few  in  those  days,  and  the  tie  of  nation- 
ality was  almost  equivalent  to  that  of  kinship. 
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Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  shores  were  covered  with 
close  gum-forests,  and  as  yet  only  a  small  place  had 
been  cleared.  A  rude  jetty  had  been  formed  of 
huge  stones  piled  loosely  together.  Boden's  public- 
house,  a  small  unfinished  building,  was  the  chief 
centre  of  attraction,  and  with  three  or  four  mud 
huts  made  up  the  whole  of  this  infant  township. 

The  Hons  of  this  primitive  locality  did  not  re- 
quire much  time  to  be  thoroughly  examined,  and 
having  returned  to  our  good  ship  for  the  night,  we 
quitted  her  next  day,  and  rowed  across  the  bay  to 
land  at  Sandridge,  the  port  of  Melbourne,  which 
lies  three  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Yarra.  Now  it  is  a  busy  port, 
where  forests  of  tall  masts  raise  their  heads,  where 
men  of  all  nations  throng  and  jostle  each  other  on 
the  crowded  jetties,  and  where  the  shrill  scream  of 
the  railway-whistle  falls  sharply  on  the  ear  ;  then  it 
was  a  silent  wilderness,  where  tea-tree  scrub  grew 
close  and  thick  amid  the  tall  gum-forests,  while  the 
native  grasses  waved  rank  and  high.  We  followed 
a  well-defined  track,  which  was  the  only  visible  path 
through  the  wilderness  of  sober-coloured  verdure  ; 
but  it  led  straight  to  Melbourne,  and  there  was  no 
risk  of  missing  the  way.  We  had  not  proceeded 
more  than  a  mile  when  we  could  hear  distinctly 
through  the  still  atmosphere  the  sound  of  hammers 
and  axes  at  work  in  the  town  two  miles  distant. 

At  length  we  emerged  on  a  large  cleared  spot  by 
the  river's  side,  where  houses  dotted  here  and  there 
proved  that  we  had  arrived  at  our  destination.  The 
wild  woodlands  around  were  slowly  yielding  to  the 
blows  of  the  woodman's  axe,  but  savage  and  civilized 
life  were  still  strangely  blended  together.    Here  we 
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saw  the  mia-mis  and  camp-fires  of  the  aborigines  still 
lingering  among  the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  their  dusky,  gaunt  figures,  loosely  draped  in 
scanty  opossum-skins,  stalked  about  among  the  new 
population  like  spectres  of  the  past. 

Melbourne  in  its  infancy  gave  little  promise  of  its 
future  greatness  ;  only  one  street  was  worthy  of  the 
name,  but  it  bore  a  very  slight  resemblance  to  the 
Collins  Street  of  the  present  day.    The  houses  were 
most  primitive  in  form  and  construction  ;  they  were 
chiefly  limited  to  one  story,  and  usually  built  of 
wattle-stems  interlaced  and  plastered  with  mud, 
known  as  "  wattle  and  daub."    A  few  more  ambi- 
tious habitations  had  been  erected  of  bricks,  which 
seemed  likely  to  supersede  the  "wattle  and  daub." 
The  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  were  attired  in 
quaint,  old-fashioned  garments,  the  gentlemen  affect- 
ing an  inexpensive  costume,  consisting  of  a  blue 
serge  shirt  worn  over  the  trousers,  and  confined  at 
the  waist  by  a  belt  of  glazed  leather,  surmounted  by 
a  large  cabbage-tree  hat.   The  few  solitary  buildings 
which  were  devoted  to  religious  purposes  were  so 
insignificant  as  almost  to  escape  observation.  Nor 
did  the  colonists  appear  to  affect  church  greatly, 
for  when  we  attended  Divine  service  on  the  Sunday 
after  our  arrival,  the  congregation  consisted  of  only 
thirty  persons,  eighteen  of  whom  belonged  to  our 
ship's  company.  Evidently,  however,  we  had  arrived 
at  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  young  colony ;  we 
were  the  first  of  a  number  of  emigrant  ships  bound 
from  Great  Britain  to  her  shores,  and  the  signs  of 
progress  soon  became  distinguishable.    Until  then 
Victoria  had  been  indebted  for  her  scanty  popula- 
tion to  previously  colonized  parts  of  Australia.  The 
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fresh  arrivals  from  home  continued  to  be  for  some 
time,  each  one,  an  event  full  of  pleasant  excitement, 
and  in  a  few  years  greatly  altered  the  aspect  of  the 
country.  The  axes  and  hammers  of  the  woodmen 
and  builders  were  at  work  from  morning  to  night, 
echoing  through  the  great  silent  forests  with  a  busy, 
cheerful  sound. 

Previous  to  settling  in  the  "Bush,"  I  found  a 
domicile  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  half-finished  wooden 
house  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  made  short  excursions, 
which  were  fall  of  charm  and  interest,  into  the  sur- 
rounding country,  in  order  to  fix  on  a  suitable  place 
for  settlement. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BUSH  IN  1839. 

The  terms  on  which  the  Crown  lands  were 
leased  to  the  early  settler  were  simple  and  easy,  and 
were  such  as  to  invite  and  encourage  immigration. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  fertile  areas  of  Victoria 
was  open  to  selection  at  the  time  of  my  arrival ; 
but  in  the  remoter  districts  settlements  were  re- 
tarded by  the  number  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
who  were  dangerous  neighbours  wherever  they  had 
greatly  the  preponderance   over  the  white  men. 
The  lands  were  leased  only  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  squatter  paid  a  nominal  rent  of  £10  per  annum 
to  the  Crown  for  each  large  block  or  station  he  occu- 
pied.    But  though  subsequent  legislation,  as  it 
raised  the  rents,  extended  the  term  of  lease,  the 
squatter  has  never  been  more  than  a  tenant-at-will 
of  the  Crown,  and  has  always  been  compelled  to 
yield  the  land  when  it  was  required  for  purchase,  or 
for  towns  and  commonage.    Many  of  the  stations 
leased  in  the  early  days  have  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  squatters,  under  greatly  altered  conditions,  to 
the  present  time,  but  the  Land  Bills  framed  during 
the  last  few  years  have  completely  changed  the 
nature  of  the  old  tenures,  and  have  converted  a 
large  proportion  of  the  former  squatting  lands  into 
permanent  freeholds. 
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While  I  was  in  search  of  a  station,  I  met  with  a 
person  who  had  recently  taken  up  country  about 
eight  miles  from  Melbourne,  and  who  was  desirous 
of  disposing  of  his  lease  and  stock.  Being  very 
young,  I  was  easily  persuaded  to  relieve  him  of  his 
bargain,  though  it  would  have  been  far  wiser  for  me 
to  have  penetrated  farther  into  the  interior,  where 
there  was  a  better  chance  for  settlers  to  remain 
undisturbed.  Stock  of  all  kinds  was  at  that  time 
scarce  and  expensive,  and  my  sheep  cost  me  thirty- 
six  shillings  per  head.  However,  the  station,  which 
was  a  large  block  of  land  near  the  present  village  of 
Heidelberg,  was  well  grassed  and  extremely  pictur- 
esque, and  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  beauty  of 
my  first  Australian  home.  The  former  proprietor 
had  erected  two  slab  huts,  one  of  which  I  allotted 
to  my  servants,  and  retained  the  other  for  the  joint 
occupation  of  myself  and  a  friend ;  and  lonely  as 
was  the  life  we  led  here,  there  was  in  it  a  freshness, 
a  freedom  and  independence,  which  I  think  of,  after 
the  lapse  of  intervening  years,  with  a  sense  of  keen, 
pleasurable  recollection. 

The  country  presented  an  ever- varying  succession 
of  lightly-timbered  hill  and  dale,  well-grassed  downs 
alternated  with  groups  of  tall,  handsome  trees,  and 
the  land  was  fertilized  by  the  winding  Yarra-Yarra, 
by  which,  at  flood-tides,  large  tracts  were  submerged. 
The  human  habitations  were  few  and  far  between ; 
many  miles  intervened  between  the  homesteads  of 
the  sheep-stations  ;  but  dotted  here  and  there  were 
a  few  huts,  tenanted  chiefly  by  sawyers  and  wood- 
men, whose  strokes  woke  the  echoes,  and  reverbe- 
rated far  through  the  vast  solitudes.  Here  we 
woke  of  a  morning  to  the  strange  songs  of  a  thou- 
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sand  wild  birds,  which  trilled  out  their  blithe  carols 
to  welcome  the  early  dawn.    Hundreds  of  gay-toned 
magpies  called  and  answered  each  other  in  their 
long  warbling  note,  ringing  through  the  air  like  a 
prolonged  shout  of  joy — so  clear  and  so  loud ;  it 
seems  to  waken  a  thrill  of  kindred  joy  in  the  breast 
of  the  hearer.    Laughing  jackasses  jeered,  hooted, 
and  cackled,  while  numbers  of  gorgeous-hued  parrots, 
and  countless  other  songsters,  mingled  their  notes, 
some  shrill  and  wild,  others  touching  in  their  sweet- 
ness, in  the  great  concert  of  nature.    As  the  day 
wore  on  the  bush  grew  comparatively  silent,  but 
still  the  long  mocking  caw  of  the  weird  and  sable 
crow  resounded  through  the  forest,  and  punctually 
at  noontide  the  laughing  jackass,  aptly  called  the 
squatter's  clock,  would  mark  the  hour  with  a  long 
burst  of  apparently  incontrollable  laughter.  Towards 
evening  the  concert  would  commence  again;  and 
throughout  the  night  the  melancholy  curlew's  wail- 
ing whistle  mingled  with  the  soft  sweet  tones  of  the 
mo-poke,  and  now  and  then  with  the  strain  of  some 
wakeful  magpie  that  had  mistaken  the  hour  as  it 
turned  in  its  sleep. 

Our  lonely  hut  was  furnished  with  the  huge 
open  chimney  common  to  bush  huts ;  great  logs  of 
wood  were  piled  on  the  hearth  as  night  drew  on ; 
and  the  fire  blazed  and  crackled  with  a  cheery  sound 
in  the  crisp  frosty  nights,  while  we  drew  our  chairs 
close  to  its  ruddy  warmth. 

The  sawyers  who  frequented  the  neighbourhood 
were  a  lawless  set ;  they  were  chiefly  men  who  had 
served  their  time  in  the  convict  settlements.  Most  of 
them  were  sly  grog-vendors,  and  the  police  being  at 
that  time  too  few  and  inefficient  to  exercise  a  sufficient 
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surveillance  over  these  people,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  outrages  were  committed  in  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated country.  Our  surest  protection  from  them  was 
in  the  primitive  nature  of  our  dwellings  and  their 
appointments,  there  being  no  valuables  to  tempt  the 
newly  acquired  honesty  of  our  humbler  neighbours. 
These  men  lived  wild  irregular  lives,  often  quite 
ignoring  the  marriage  tie.  "Women  were  transferred 
from  one  owner  to  another  with  astonishing  ease  ;  but 
I  remember  one  man,  who,  being  more  thrifty  than 
the  rest,  put  up  the  lady  of  his  affections  to  auction 
on  his  quitting  that  spot.  She  was  knocked  down 
to  the  highest  bidder,  who  paid  the  price  of  her 
clothes,  and  a  trifle  besides, — the  wardrobe  being 
valued  at  a  sum  considerably  in  excess  of  the  fair 
wearer.  The  lady  was  in  no  wise  disconcerted,  and 
walked  away  very  contentedly  with  her  new  lord. 
Probably  she  might  have  passed  through  the  same 
ordeal  before. 

With  these  turbulent  neighbours  we  contrived 
to  keep  the  peace  by  studiously  avoiding  all  collision 
with  them,  and  abstaining  from  any  kind  of  inter- 
ference with  their  plans  and  pursuits.  I  was  far 
more  interested  with  our  aboriginal  neighbours,  who 
were  too  well  convinced  of  the  strength  of  the  white 
man  to  be  dangerous,  and  the  novelty  of  whose 
appearance  and  habits  were  a  source  of  continual 
amusement  to  me.  Though  still  numerous,  it  was 
evident,  even  then,  that  the  doom  of  their  race  was 
fixed ;  and  that,  in  obedience  to  the  mysterious 
decree  of  Providence,  they  were  passing  away  to 
give  place  to  a  superior  race.  Already  they  had 
begun  to  succumb  under  the  various  forms  of  disease 
which  civilisation  invariably  introduces  where  savage 
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lifeliL'kthVrto'pre'vaiied;    Among  the  older  men, 
I  noticed  many  who  were  deeply  pitted  with  the 
small-pox,  and  when  I  inquired  at  what  time  that 
illness  had  attacked  them,  the  answer  was  always 
the  same— "  Long  time  ;  when  me  piccaninny  fellow 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  small-pox  spread 
all  over  the  continent  of  Australia  in  1798,  when 
Admiral  Hunter  mentions  in  his  diary  that  it  was 
rao-ing  among  the  blacks  at  Port  Jackson.  The 
mortality  at  that  time  from  this  cause  was  very 
oreat ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  at  the  time  of  my 
arrival  only  the  oldest  persons  bore  the  marks  of  the 
fell  visitation,  which  must  have  occurred  when  they 
were  young  children.     It  would  seem  that  the 
climate  of  Australia  is  not  favourable  to  the  spread 
of  small-pox,  for  not  only  did  it  disappear  completely 
after  the  fatal  havoc  of  1798,  but  when  on  two  sub- 
sequent occasions  the  infection  was  brought  to  Mel- 
bourne in  vessels  from  the  mother  country,  the 
disease,  after  capriciously  appearing  in  localities 
widely  apart,  and  after  carrying  off  a  few  victims, 
in  each  case  died  out  and  disappeared. 

The  Yarra  tribes,  which  are  now  virtually  ex- 
tinct, were  in  1839  our  frequent  visitors,  while  other 
remoter  tribes  were  often  camped  in  the  vicinity,  their 
wandering  habits  never  allowing  them  to  rest  long 
in  any  one  spot.    The  few  survivors  of  all  these  once 
numerous  people  have  undergone  a  great  change  of 
habits  and  character  since  their  intercourse  with 
white  men.    Many  have  been  brought  up  entirely 
on  the  stations  of  Europeans,  and  though  they  rarely 
lose  the  wild  roving  instincts  of  their  nature,  they 
have  learnt  to  copy  the  speech  and  manners  of  their 
white  masters,  so  that  the  savage  pur  et  simple  is 
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rarely  found  now  in  Victoria,  and  must  be  sought  in 
the  unexplored  country  to  the  far  north. 

The  Australian  aborigines,  though  black,  have 
not  the  negro  features,  are  frequently  tall  and  well 
made,  and  when  young  sometimes  undeniably  hand- 
some. Their  hair  grows  thick,  long,  and  curly  ; 
their  eyes  are  large  and  bright,  their  teeth  of 
dazzling  whiteness,  and  their  carriage  and  stature 
erect ;  their  sable  forms,  wrapped  in  loose  opossum- 
skins,  when  seen  stalking  through  their  native 
forests,  are  not  without  a  certain  air  of  savage  dig- 
nity. They  have  considerable  natural  shrewdness 
and  great  aptness  in  imitation ;  they  possess  much 
talent  for  languages,  and  would  speak  English  well 
were  it  not  for  the  foolish  habit  of  the  first  settlers, 
who  always  spoke  to  them  in  a  lingua  franca  sup- 
posed to  be  better  suited  to  their  intelligence. 
Hence  the  extraordinary  gibberish  spoken  by  all  but 
the  educated  blacks,  which  to  an  unpractised  person 
is  almost  incomprehensible. 

In  order  to  secure  the  aborigines  against  injustice 
from  the  settlers,  and  also  in  some  measure  to  pro- 
vide for  their  temporal  wants  when  deprived  of  the 
wide  hunting-grounds  of  their  fathers,  it  was  early 
found  necessary  to  appoint  an  officer  to  reside  with 
each  tribe,  who,  under  the  title  of  "  Native  Protec- 
tor," was  commissioned  to  inquire  into  and  redress 
all  grievances,  and  to  distribute  the  provisions  and 
other  stores  which  the  Government  allotted  to  them. 
His  duty  also  required  him  to  accompany  the  tribe 
when  they  went  forth  to  their  nomadic  wanderings ; 
these  were,  however,  circumscribed  within  certain 
limits  by  the  hostility  of  various  tribes  to  each  other. 
While  the  Government  stores  lasted,  the  natives,  ' 
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whose  constitution  is  essentially  lazy,  were  content 
to  sit  over  their  camp-fires,  luxuriantly  enjoying 
their  dolce  far  niente ;  indolently  puffing  away  at  a 
pipe  which  would  be  replenished  with  embers  when 
the  stock  of  tobacco  was  exhausted  ;  but  as  the  stores 
allotted  to  them  were  only  supplementary  and  not 
by  any  means  sufficient  for  their  support,  they  were 
compelled  to  depend  on  their  own  exertions  m  hunt- 
ing till  the  time  for  the  next  supply  came  round 
again    As  I  was  always  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
my  sable  neighbours,  I  was  often  one  of  their  party 
on  their  hunting  expeditions,  and  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  watching  the  patient  and  cat-like  cunning 
with  which  they  tracked  and  finally  captured  their 

game.  ,  ,    ,  . ' ,  . 

There  is  no  large  country  in  the  world  which  is 
so  ill  supplied  by  nature  with  wild  animals  as  Aus- 
tralia, for,  excepting  the  dingo  or  wild  dog,  there 
are  only  found  the  many  varieties  of  marsupials 
Of  these,  the  large  and  powerful  kangaroo  is  chiel, 
and  the  same  singular  organization  prevails  through 
a  long  chain  of  smaller  creatures,  terminating  m  a 
tiny  marsupial  mouse.    Many  of  these  smaller  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  the  kangaroo,  formed  the  staple 
supply  of  the  aborigines'  subsistence  before  the  ad- 
vance of  white  men,  and  continued  to  be  used  by 
them  whenever  the  stock  of  beef  or  mutton  was  ex- 
hausted.   Occasionally,  when  provisions  were  scarce 
two  or  more  tribes  would  join  in  a  grand  hunt,  but 
at  such  times  the  proceedings  frequently  terminated 
in  a  fight  when  the  division  of  spoil  took  place  and 
the  merriment  of  the  day  was  exchanged  for  high 
words  and  fierce  blows,  accompanied  with  wild  and 
angry  shouts.    The  lubras  did  not  follow  their  lords 
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to  tlie  chase,  but  remained  in  the  camp  and  busied 
themselves  in  the  requisite  preparations  for  a  feast 
on  a  grand  scale.  Their  culinary  utensils,  which 
were  few  and  primitive,  were  quite  inadequate  for 
an  emergency  of  this  nature,  and  they  therefore  dug 
large  circular  holes  to  serve  as  ovens.  In  these  holes 
they  placed  a  layer  of  stones,  and  lighted  fires  over 
them,  which  were  kept  burning  till  the  men  returned 
from  the  hunt.  The  game  was  then  cut  up  and  laid 
on  the  heated  stones,  which  were  covered  over  with 
earth,  until  the  meat  was  fully  cooked. 

Of  all  the  native  game  the  opossum  was  the 
most  common,  but  even  this  was  not  obtainable 
without  some  little  difficulty,  being  usually  hidden 
away  in  some  hollow  tree  or  coiled  up  asleep  at  the 
end  of  some  slender  branch.  A  slight  scratch  on  the 
bark  enables  the  quick-eyed  black  fellow  to  tell 
whether  the  opossum  has  gone  up  or  come  down  from 
the  tree,  for  he  sees  which  way  the  claws  have  been 
turned,  though  to  other  eyes  than  his  no  such  dis- 
tinction is  visible.  With  his  tomahawk  he  cuts  a 
small  notch  in  the  bark,  just  large  enough  to  support 
the  ball  of  his  great  toe  ;  on  this  tiny  ledge  he  rests 
while  he  cuts  a  second  notch  farther  up,  then,  drag- 
ging his  body  upwards,  he  makes  another,  clinging  on 
to  the  stem  with  one  arm  while  he  wields  the  toma- 
hawk in  the  other;  in  this  manner  he  can  climb 
straight  stems  and  trees,  sometimes  to  a  height 
of  sixty  feet.  When  he  finds  a  rotten  branch  he 
taps  it  with  the  tomahawk,  and  his  quick  ear  tells 
by  the  sound  how  far  it  is  hollow ;  then,  pretty  sure 
of  finding  his  prey  ensconced  in  the  furthest  recess, 
he  chops  a  hole  at  the  end  of  the  hollow,  and  draws 
out  the  blinking  opossum,  which  he  drops  from  the 
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giddy  height  to  the  ground,  a  quick  and  sure  method 
of  killing  it. 

The  wild  turkey,  or  bustard,  which  is  good  eat- 
ing, is  a  shy  bird,  usually  frequenting  the  large  open 
plains.     Great  tussocks  of  grass,  or  a  cluster  of 
rushes,  are  often  the  only  concealment  which  the 
plains  offer  to  the  sportsman;  and  I  have  been 
amused  frequently  watching  a  patient  black  fellow 
coiled  up  behind  one  of  these  for  long  hours,  striving 
to  capture  one  of  the  timid  large  buds.     In  his 
hand  he  held  a  long  stick,  to  which  was  fastened  an 
almost  imperceptible  noose.    A  large  moth  was  tied, 
with  an  invisible  string,  to  the  top  of  the  rushes,  to 
attract  the  turkey,  and  when  it  approached  close 
enough  to  seize  the  bait  the  noose  was  instantane- 
ously flung  over  its  head,  and  the  wild  bird  was  a 
captive. 

As  the  marshes  dried  up  in  summer,  the  blacks 
repaired  thither  in  quest  of  eels,  which  were  em- 
bedded in  great  numbers  in  the  mud.  For  this 
purpose  they  used  a  long  slender  spear,  to  the  end 
of  which  was  attached  a  pointed  piece  of  iron.  This 
they  would  strike  firmly  into  the  ground  here  and 
there,  and  could  instantly  tell  by  the  feel  when  the 
spear  touched  an  eel ;  the  prize  was  held  down  till 
the  mud  that  covered  it  was  removed,  and  then 
brought  wriggling  to  the  light. 

A  favourite  dish  in  the  black's  cuisine  was,  and 
is  still,  a  large  grub  which  attains  to  the  size  of  a 
man's  finger.  It  is  white,  and  striped  like  a  cater- 
pillar, and  burrows  inside  the  bark  of  the  gum-trees, 
feeding  on  the  tender  wood  till  it  passes  into  the 
chrysalis  state ;  finally  emerging  from  its  seclusion 
in  the  form  of  a  large  and  short-lived  moth.  A 
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little  hole  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  suffices  to  show 
the  quick-eyed  black  fellows  where  to  find  the  grub, 
and  chopping  olf  a  small  wedge  of  the  outer  wood, 
they  insert  a  little  hooked  stick,  which  presently 
brings  out  the  long  writhing  worm  from  its  snug 
hollow.  When  they  are  hungry,  it  is  at  once  trans- 
ferred down  the  gaping  throat,  with  an  appreciative 
smack  of  the  hps  most  revolting  to  the  civilized 
spectator ;  but  the  most  approved  way  of  eating  this 
grub  is  after  it  has  been  toasted  on  the  embers. 
White  men  who  have  eaten  it  thus  cooked  pro- 
nounce the  flavour  by  no  means  unpleasant.  It  re- 
sembles in  taste  the  kernel  of  a  nut.  In  spring  the 
supply  of  wild-fowl's  eggs  used  to  be  abundant,  and 
the  blacks  brought  large  quantities  into  their  camps ; 
they  were  cooked  indiscriminately  on  the  embers, 
and  those  in  which  the  chick  was  fully  developed 
were  considered  quite  as  palatable  as  the  new-laid 
eggs.^ 

Fights  used  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  among 
the  natives,  and  whenever  a  man  was  killed  his 
tribe  would  not  rest  satisfied  unless  they  had  re- 
venged his  death  by  killing  one  of  the  enemy.  This 
was  often  done  even  after  a  natural  death,  which  was 
generally  imputed  to  the  sorcery  or  evil  influence  of 
an  enemy ;  and  this  custom  has  no  doubt  been  one 
of  the  causes  that  assisted  in  the  depopulation  of 
the  native  tribes.  When  the  death  of  any  man  had 
been  resolved  upon,  they  would  wait  with  fiendish 
patience  for  a  favourable  opportunity;  usually  it 
was  in  the  stillness  of  early  morning  that  the  mur- 
derer slunk  with  cat-like  steps  round  the  mia-mi, 
where  his  victim  was  sleeping.  He  was  provided 
with  a  noose,  which  he  slipped,  and  adroitly  tightened, 
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round  the  neck  of  the  doomed  man,  then  noiselessly 
dragged  him  out  of  the  mia-mi,  and  despatched  him 
with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk. 

The  blacks  lived  in  constant  dread  of  these 
stealthy  attacks  from  each  other,  and  in  the,  larger 
camps  used  to  build  their  mia-mis  so  as  to  over- 
look each  other,  for  greater  security.    The  stone 
tomahawks  originally  used  by  the  natives  had  at 
my  arrival  been  already  superseded  by  iron  ones, 
obtained  by  them  from  the  white  men  ;  but  m  the 
distant  interior  to  the  far  north  the  primitive  stone 
implement  is  still  in  use.    It  is  made  of  a  greenish 
stone,  of  an  extremely  hard  nature  ;  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  Chinamen  that  the  same  stone  exists  m 
their  country,  and  is  by  them  used  to  rub  gold 
specimens  with  in  order  to  test  their  value.    It  is 
only  found  in  certain  parts  of  Australia,  and  used  to 
form  an  article  of  barter  with  the  tribes  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  it.    I  have  seen  some 
of  the  spots  whence  the  stone  was  obtained,  and 
observed  pieces  lying  on  the  ground  as  they  had 
been  chipped  off.    It  must  have  been  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  to  shape  these  hard  flints  to  the 
desired  form,  and  could  only  be  achieved  by  long 
and  patient  friction. 

The  corroboree,  or  native  dance,  has  been  fre- 
quently described,  but  no  description  can  convey 
any  adequate  idea  of  this  extraordinary  performance. 
The  dark  figures,  painted  in  a  thousand  fantastic  and 
hideous  designs— the  rustle  of  the  boughs  tied  round 
then-  ankles— the  grotesque  and  savage  attitudes, 
accompanied  by  a  wild  monotonous  chant  rising  in 
fierce  chorus— the  red  glare  of  the  camp-fires  throw- 
ing a  fitful  light  on  the  swarthy  group— and,  m 
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strange  contrast  with  the  wild  scene,  the  soft  bright 
beams  of  the  fall  moon  mingling  with  the  ruddy- 
blaze,  make  up  a  picture  not  easily  forgotten. 
While  the  men  dance,  the  lubras  squat  on  the  ground 
in  a  long  row,  and  beat  time  on  an  impromptu  kind 
of  drum,  made  by  simply  rolling  their  opossum-skins 
into  a  tight  ball.  The  savage  dance,  and  its  equally 
savage  accompaniment,  are  kept  up  for  many  hours 
of  the  night.  It  is  probable  that  the  real  meaning 
of  the  corroboree  has  never  been  revealed  to  white 
men.  It  appears  that  the  accompanying  chant  is  a 
sort  of  love-song,  for  it  is  addressed  exclusively  to 
the  lubras ;  the  dance  is  never  performed  by  day- 
light, and  the  chosen  time  is  at  full  moon.  Being 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  photograph  of  the  corro- 
boree, I  once  prevailed  on  a  few  of  the  blacks  to 
dance  it  by  daylight.  This  was  only  done  for  the 
promise  of  a  considerable  present ;  but  no  arguments 
would  induce  them  to  allow  the  lubras  to  witness 
the  exhibition  at  that  unusual  hour,  and  to  com- 
plete my  picture  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself 
with  a  group  of  young  men,  wrapped  in  their  skins, 
to  represent  the  absent  ladies. 

After  a  short  residence  in  the  Bush  I  was  joined 
by  a  friend  of  the  name  of  D — .  He  was  rather  a 
delicate  youth,  and  not  equal  to  hard  work,  and, 
being  of  a  contemplative  turn  of  mind,  he  frequently 
elected  to  do  the  shepherding  of  one  of  our  flocks. 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  of 
music,  and  spent  many  an  hour  playing  on  the  Scotch 
bagpipes,  of  which  he  was  enthusiastically  and 
patriotically  fond.  His  favourite  instrument  was 
his  frequent  companion  while  shepherding,  and  he 
would  pour  forth  many  a  stirring  pibroch  or  plain- 
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tive  lament  on  the  profound  stillness  of  the  primeval 
wilds.    It  happened  that  about  this  time  there  was 
an  outlaw  among  the  aborigines,  a  big  powerful 
fellow,  who  had  more  than  once  attempted  murder. 
The  police  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  look-out 
for  him,  but  he  had  contrived  to  evade  all  pursuit. 
With  a  companion  after  his  own  heart,  "Jacky- 
Jacky"  roamed  over  the  country,  a  noted  character, 
dreaded  by  all  men,  and  committing  depredations 
wherever  he  could  do  so.    One  day  D —  had  gone 
out  as  usual  with  his  flock,  and  at  noon  he  collected 
the  sheep  in  a  convenient  place,  where  a  few  large 
trees  offered  a  pleasant  shelter.    Here,  according  to 
his  general  habit,  he  intended  to  take  his  frugal 
mid-day  meal,  but  the  musical  inspiration  was  strong 
upon  him,  and  having  completed  his  simple  prepa- 
rations, he  stopped  to  finish  a  favourite  tune  before 
proceeding  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  hunger.    A  sad  dis- 
appointment awaited  him.    Hearing  a  slight  rustle 
behind  him,  D —  looked  round,  and  saw,  standing 
close  by,  the  redoubtable  Jacky-Jacky,  with  his 
trusty  companion.     A  pair  of  formidable-looking 
scoundrels  they  were,  and  well  armed,  having  con- 
trived to  provide  themselves  with  a  couple  of  guns 
in  addition  to  their  own  spears  and  other  native 
weapons.     They  felt  their  power,  and  evidently 
enjoyed  the  situation.     Squatting  down  coolly  on 
the  grass  beside  D— ,  they  began  by  demanding  his 
stock  of  "  baccy."    This  was  grudgingly  given,  for 
D — ,  being  quite  unarmed,  was  completely  at  their 
mercy.    Presently  they  spied  out  his  dinner,  which 
X) —  had  deposited  on  the  ground,  and  which  peeped 
temptingly  out  of  the  half-opened  paper  by  which  it 
was  enveloped. 
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"Give  it  that  ow?"  said  Jacky  imperiously,  in 
his  jargon.     And  when  D —  hesitated  to  comply 
with  his  request,  he  unceremoniously  helped  himself 
to  the  provisions,  which  he  generously  shared  with 
his  companion.    D — ,  who  was  a  very  plucky  and 
rather  hot-tempered  little  fellow,  looked  on,  fuming 
with  rage  ;  but  the  cup  of  his  humiliation  was  not 
yet  full.    Jacky  pointed  to  the  bagpipes,  whose  long- 
drawn  notes  had  pleased  his  ear  as  he  approached ; 
evidently  music  had  charmed  the  savage  breast, 
though  its  effects  upon  him  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  humanizing.     "  Merryjig1  that  fellow!" 
was  his  sapient  remark.    "  You  go  on ;  play  him." 
D — 's  eyes  flashed  with  impotent  anger ;  in  vain  ;  he 
must  needs  obey,  for  two  loaded  guns,  which  might 
be  levelled  at  him  at  any  moment,  had  an  eloquence 
of  persuasion  which  he  dared  not  resist.    So  the  din- 
nerless  man  was  obliged  to  play  for  the  delectation  of 
the  savages,  whom  he  watched  with  suppressed  wrath 
while  they  consumed  every  morsel  of  his  dinner.  It 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  his  instrument  brought 
forth  gentle  strains  under  such  circumstances.  At 
length  Jacky  and  his  Mend  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire,  and  D —  returned  home  in  a  state  of  mind 
very  far  from  peaceable,  vowing  vengeance  on  the 
insolent  black  fellows.    Next  day  he  sallied  forth, 
gun  in  hand,  fully  resolved  to  punish  Jacky;  but 
the  latter  was  too  wary  to  cross  his  path  again. 

As  a  general  rule  the  prestige  of  the  white  man 
in  the  early  days  was  very  great,  and  the  blacks 
looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  glorified  being.  They 
believed  that  after  death  they  would  commence  a 
fresh  existence  with  a  white  skin,  or,  as  they  ex- 

1  "  Merryjig,"  equivalent  to  "jolly"  in  black  fellow's  parlance. 
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pressed  it,  "  jump  up  white  fellow."    That  belief, 
like  the  superstitions  of  more  civilized  races,  has 
long  faded  away ;  for  since  death-  has  laid  so  many 
European  immigrants  low,  the  black  man  has  had 
ample  proof  that  his  white  brother  has  no  immunity 
from  the  common  lot  of  mortality.     Very  shortly 
before  I  settled  among  them,  one  of  their  number, 
known  by  the  name  of  Bowen,  had  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  spear-wound  in  his  foot.    Happening  to 
bear  the  scar  of  an  old  cut  on  one  of  my  feet,  it 
occurred  to  me,  as  a  frolic,  to  test  the  well-known 
superstition  of  the  natives,  and,  showing  them  the 
mark,  I  gravely  informed  them  that  I  was  Bowen 
«  jumped  up"  again  from  the  grave.    To  my  sur- 
prise and  amusement  this  statement  was  implicitly 
believed,  and  I  immediately  became  an  object  of 
much  interest.    Many  came  to  see  me,  and  begged 
to  be  shown  the  scar,  which  they  examined  with 
great  curiosity,  and  pronounced  to  be  on  the  exact 
spot  where  Bowen's  death-wound  had  been.  Seeing 
them  completely  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  story 
I  did  not  venture  subsequently  to  undeceive  them ; 
yet  it  is  strange  that  they  never  expected  me  to 
become  one  of  them,  but  treated  me  with  great 
respect,  and  seemed  to  think  it  natural  that  one  who 
had  "jumped  up"  could  not  return  to  his  old  ways. 

Some  months  later  there  was  a  great  gathering 
of  the  tribes  from  the  remoter  districts.  A  young 
fellow  had  stolen  away  a  lubra,  and  it  was  expected 
that  a  grand  fight  would  take  place  to  avenge  the 
affront.  The  tribes  took  different  sides  in  the 
quarrel,  and  having  encamped  on  two  contiguous  hills, 
commenced  warlike  preparations.  The  painting  of 
their  persons  with  raddle  and  white  chalk,  arranged 
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in  elaborate  and  grotesque  patterns,  was  a  work 
of  some  time.  Then  spears  were  brandished,  and 
boomerangs  thrown,  while  the  shouts  of  the  savage 
disputants  resounded  from  hill  to  hill.  The  moun- 
tain on  this  occasion  however  brought  forth  only  a 
mouse;  the  clamour  gradually  diminished;  mediators 
interposed  to  pacify  the  combatants  ;  and  after  much 
haranguing  the  ruffled  dignity  of  the  offended  party 
was  soothed,  and  peace  restored,  without  any  loss  of 
life.  This  was  the  more  rational  as  the  young  lady 
who  was  the  cause  of  so  much  strife  had,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  long  become  reconciled  to  her  captor. 
Before  the  gathering  dispersed  I  was  told  that  two 
women  from  one  of  the  tribes  desired  to  see  me. 
They  were  sisters  of  the  departed  Bowen,  and  had 
travelled  a  long  distance  for  the  purpose.  I  felt 
considerably  dismayed,  and  began  to  repent  of  my 
joke.  How  would  they  greet  me  ?  Perhaps  they 
might  be  very  affectionate.  The  idea  of  being  folded 
in  the  embrace  of  two  black  greasy  smoke-dried 
beauties,  and  of  perchance  receiving  from  their  hps 
the  kiss  of  chaste  sisterly  love,  made  my  hah-  stand 
on  end.  But  I  dared  not  refuse  them  an  interview, 
and  they  came.  Two  poor  swarthy  withered  crea- 
tures they  were,  with  eager  agitated  faces,  and  tears 
of  genuine  emotion  streaming  down  their  cheeks. 
They  were  greatly  moved,  and  when  I  saw  them 
thus  my  heart  smote  me  for  the  deception  I  had 
practised.  But  it  was  too  late  to  undeceive  them 
now.  I  therefore  received  them  with  a  stately 
and  frigid  dignity,  for  I  feared  they  might  other- 
wise become  demonstrative  in  their  affection.  They 
seemed  disappointed,  but  evidently  acquiesced  in 
the  promotion  of  their  departed  brother  to  a  higher 
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sphere,  where  he  could  no  longer  be  to  them  as  of 
old.  After  a  brief  conversation  they  left  me,  and  I 
watched  them  departing  with  a  sense  of  relief.  My 
assumed  character  was  long  remembered  by  the 
natives.  Years  after,  when  I  returned  to  Australia 
after  a  visit  to  Europe,  grown  older,  and  bearded, — 
when  my  own  name  had  been  forgotten,  the  single 
word  "Bo wen"  was  a  talisman  which  never  failed 
to  recall  me  to  their  memory.  They  could  not  even 
then  quite  cast  off  the  old  superstition,  and  ever 
retained  a  kindly  feeling  for  me. 

Their  religious  opinions  were  of  the  vaguest  kind. 
Though  they  did  not  recognise  a  Supreme  Being, 
they  believed  in  spells  and  an  evil  spirit.  They  had, 
and  indeed  have  still,  their  medicine-men,  whose 
functions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  doctors  and 
rainmakers  of  the  American,  Indian,  and  African 
tribes.  In  the  powers  of  these  men  for  good  or 
evil  they  believed  in  a  blind,  unreasoning  manner. 
On  one  occasion  Mr.  T — ,  the  native  protector,  invited 
me  to  accompany  him  to  the  blacks'  camp,  where  he 
prepared  me  to  expect  a  strange  scene.  It  was  a 
dark  night,  and  when  we  reached  the  camp  we  found 
a  large  number  of  the  natives  seated  on  the  ground, 
silent  and  motionless.  Not  a  word  was  spoken ; 
not  even  the  bark  of  a  dog  was  heard.  There  was 
no  light  but  that  of  the  camp-fires,  which  threw  a 
lurid  gleam  over  the  dark  figures  as  they  squatted 
on  the  ground,  and  over  the  background  of  high 
trees  behind  them.  There  was  something  inex- 
pressibly weird  and  uncanny  about  this  dark,  silent 
assemblage,  in  which  even  the  youngest  child  had 
been  hushed  into  an  unnatural  stillness.  In  the 
centre  of  the  group,  close  to  one  of  the  fires,  lay 
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stretched  at  full  length  a  man  who  appeared  to  be 
very  ill.  His  chest  heaved  visibly  and  hurriedly 
under  the  opossum-rug  which  was  thrown  over  him  ; 
the  perspiration  stood  out  in  big  heavy  drops 
on  his  brow ;  the  whole  expression  of  his  face  was 
one  of  unmistakeable  anguish  and  terror.  Mr. 
T —  explained  in  a  whisper  that  the  man  thought 
himself  bewitched;  he  believed  that  some  secret 
enemy  had  by  supernatural  means  robbed  him  of  his 
kidney-fat  ! 

This  part  of  the  body  was  by  the  Australian 
aborigines  considered  among  the  most  vital  of  their 
frame.  When  they  killed  an  enemy,  his  kidney-fat 
was  carefully  extracted  ;  sometimes  it  was  eaten,  but 
more  generally  preserved  as  a  charm.  No  threat 
could  terrify  the  savage  more  than  that  of  depriving 
him  of  this  important  substance.  On  this  occasion 
the  terror  and  distress  of  the  man  who  believed  him- 
self to  be  so  deprived  were  so  intense  that  I  am  con- 
vinced he  would  have  died  had  not  his  mind  been 
set  at  rest.  The  medicine-man  belonging  to  the  tribe 
had  retired  to  a  distance  from  the  group,  and  was 
invisible  in  the  darkness.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  supernatural  power 
that  had  afflicted  the  sufferer ;  and  his  hoarse  voice 
was  audible  through  the  death-like  stillness,  as  it  rose 
and  fell  in  a  kind  of  wild  chant  that  was  alternately 
pleading  and  menacing  in  its  tones.  Once  he  came 
to  the  camp  to  look  at  his  patient,  and  bade  him 
take  courage,  as  he  hoped  to  prevail  over  the  evil 
spirit,  then  retired  again  and  was  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness, where  he  resumed  his  incantations.  Finally 
he  came  back,  with  a  triumphant  air,  making  a  feint 
of  concealing  something  in  the  folds  of  his  rug. 
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Stooping  over  the  recumbent  form  of  Ms  patient,  he 
pretended,  with  many  gesticulations  and  other  cere- 
monies, to  restore  the  missing  fat  to  its  place.  The 
effect  of  all  these  incantations  was  magical,  and 
instantaneous  in  its  operation.  The  sick  man,  who 
had  the  moment  before  been  trembling  and  shiver- 
ing in  the  most  abject  fear,  presently  rose  steadily 
from  the  ground,  his  distorted  countenance  recovered 
its  serenity,  and  about  live  minutes  later  he  was 
squatted  among  the  group,  smoking  his  pipe  with 
the  rest,  and  perfectly  happy. 

The  glee  in  the  camp  was  uproarious  in  propor- 
tion to  the  former  depression,  and  we  left  the  scene 
marvelling  at  the  influence  of  imagination. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  BUSH. 

In  the  year  1841  the  first  special  surveys  were 
granted,  by  virtue  of  which  persons  were  enabled  to 
select  and  purchase  any  tract  of  land  not  previously 
sold,  on  payment  of  £5000  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, at  the  rate  of  £1  per  acre.  The  bright  and 
fertile  spot  on  which  my  friend  and  I  had  squatted 
was  unfortunately  too  attractive  to  escape  notice  at 
this  time.  It  was  not  long  before  the  surveyors 
invaded  our  territory,  and  we  were  doomed  to  see 
the  whole  of  our  river-frontage  selected  and  pur- 
chased by  two  gentlemen  newly  arrived  in  the 
colony.  The  back  blocks  which  were  left  to  us  were 
insufficient  for  the  support  of  our  flocks,  and  defi- 
cient in  permanent  water-supply ;  it  was  necessary 
therefore  for  us,  like  Abraham  of  old,  to  go  in  search 
of  fresh  pastures,  and  to  assure  ourselves  that  they 
possessed  water  sufficient  to  last  throughout  the 
summer.  With  two  black  fellows  as  my  guides,  I 
sallied  out  on  an  exploring  expedition,  and  twice 
had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  land  I  had 
selected  was  already  occupied  by  earlier  "  squatters." 
The  first  time  this  mischance  was  revealed  to  me  by 
the  distant  crowing  of  cocks  at  daybreak,  the  familiar 
sound  proving  that  a  homestead  must  be  nigh  at 
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hand,  where  on  the  previous  day  I  had  failed  to 
detect  any  sign  of  a  human  habitation.  Another 
time  I  ventured  too  near  the  boundary  of  a  run 
held  by  a  gentleman  much  in  favour  with  the  ruling 
authorities,  and  in  consequence  of  his  solicitations 
I  received  notice  to  move  onwards.     Finally,  I 
succeeded  in  finding  a  tract  of  country  well  suited 
to  our  requirements,  and  returned  home  to  make 
preparations  for  taking  possession.    Our  move  was 
in  the  summer.    We  stowed  away  our  stores  and 
other  chattels  in  a  large  bullock-dray,  and  driving 
on  our  flocks  before  us  we  bade  adieu  to  our  old 
hut  and  its  many  pleasant  reminiscences.  Some 
miles  onwards  we  came  to  a  creek,  which  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  cross,  and  being  very  anxious  to 
keep  our  stores  dry,  we  felled  a  number  of  logs,  and 
threw  them  across  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  make  a 
safe  bottom  for  the  dray.    Our  preparations  com- 
pleted, we  drove  the  bullocks  forward,  but  alas! 
the  weight  of  the  first  four  drove  the  heavy  logs 
into  the  soft  ground,  the  dray  bogged  in  a  hole,  and 
the  united  strength  of  all  the  bullocks  was  insufficient 
to  drag  it  out.    All  hands  were  now  set  to  work  to 
ease  the  dray,  and  after  great  exertions  we  succeeded 
in  bringing  first  the  stores,  and  finally  the  dray  and 
bullocks,  safe  to  the  other  side.    It  had  been  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  multifarious  contents  dry,  for  we 
had  been  at  work  in  the  water  ;  not  only  were  many 
of  the  more  valuable  stores  injured,  but  our  clothes 
and  blankets  were  saturated  ;  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  a  soaking  rain  set  in  as  night  drew  on.  This 
state  of  things  was  not  agreeable,  but  we  contrived 
to  light  a  fire  under  a  gum-tree,  brewed  some  tea, 
and  made  the  best  of  it.    I  spent  the  night  under 
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the  dray,  while  D —  crept  into  a  hollow  tree,  where 
he  cheered  his  spirits  and  whiled  away  the  time  by 
playing  doleful  airs  on  the  chanter  of  his  bagpipes. 
As  the  next  morning  dawned  the  heavy  clouds  rolled 
away  and  dispersed,  and  the  sun  rose  clear  and 
warm,  shedding  his  bright  beams  over  the  moist 
landscape, — a  change  most  welcome  to  our  damp 
and  shivering  frames.  We  resolved  to  make  a  halt 
for  the  day,  and  spread  out  our  clothes  and  stores  to 
dry  in  the  genial  sunshine. 

We  recommenced  our  pilgrimage  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  feeling  recruited  and  refreshed,  and  jour- 
neyed onwards  for  about  eight  miles.  Unfortunately 
six  of  the  bullocks  had  strayed  during  the  night, 
and  the  remaining  four  had  now  to  do  double  labour. 
Our  way  now  led  through  a  dry  and  sandy  country, 
where  we  pamfuily  felt  the  want  of  water.  After  a 
fruitless  search  of  several  hours  we  came  to  a  swamp 
or  water-hole,  and  flung  ourselves  down  on  the 
ground  to  touch  the  cooling  liquid.  A  herd  of  wild 
cattle  had  however  been  there  shortly  before  us,  and 
had  trampled  the  shallow  bed  with  their  heavy  hoofs 
till  the  water  was  thick  with  mud.  It  did  not  look 
inviting,  but  burning  thirst  cannot  afford  to  be  par- 
ticular, and  having  filtered  some  of  the  unsavoury 
liquid  through  an  old  towel,  we  were  fain  thankfully 
to  make  use  of  it.  The  weather  now  became  ex- 
tremely dry  and  warm;  we  encountered  scorching- 
north  winds,  which  heated  the  air  like  a  furnace. 
The  country  through  which  we  travelled  was  scrubby, 
and  our  progress  of  necessity  slow  and  difficult. 
Again  we  suffered  sadly  from  want  of  water.  We  had 
driven  the  sheep  for  some  distance  through  a  thick 
gum  scrub,  about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  when  we  ar- 
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rived  at  a  kind  of  heath,  where  we  were  compelled  to 
halt,  as  both  shouts  and  blows  were  found  quite  un- 
availing to  induce  either  sheep  or  dogs  to  travel  any 
further.    Here  I  left  the  party  camped,  and  set  off 
to  reconnoitre  for  a  creek  which  I  knew  could  not 
be  far  distant,  but  was  stopped  on  my  way  by  a  cry 
of  distress  from  one  of  our  dogs.    I  went  to  the  spot 
whence  the  cry  proceeded,  and  found  the  poor  beast 
sinking  into  a  hole,  from  which  he  was  making 
frantic  efforts  to  extricate  himself.   I  pulled  him  out, 
and  found  that  his  coat  was  dripping  with  wet; 
calling  therefore  for  the  men  to  assist  me,  I  set  to 
work  digging  for  water  round  the  hole,  and  we  were 
rewarded  by  discovering  a  spring,  from  which  we 
obtained  some  delicious  pure  water.    Revived  by 
this  timely  supply,  we  again  started,  the  tired  flocks 
being  slightly  recruited  by  the  rest.    The  sky  had 
in  the  meanwhile  become  overcast,  and  soon  grew 
dark  and  lowering  as  heavy  leaden  clouds  rose  on 
the  horizon,  and  the  wind  was  increasing  to  a  gale. 
Ere  long  we  encountered  one  of  those  terrific  thun- 
derstorms rarely  seen  except  in  tropical  countries, 
the  air  suddenly  becoming  darkened  with  clouds  of 
dust,  through  which  leaves  and  branches  of  trees 
were  whirled   in  wild   confusion.     The  thunder 
crashed  and  pealed  overhead,  while  the  vivid  flashes 
of  forked  lightning  nearly  blinded  us.    The  patient 
stolid  bullocks  refused  to  face  the  storm  of  hail  and 
rain  that  pelted  pitilessly  in  our  faces;  but  stood 
stock-still,  in  spite  of  the  blows  and  anathemas  that 
were  lavished  upon  them.    We  were  fain  therefore 
to  wait  on  an  open  flat,  which  did  not  afford  the 
slightest  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  storm,  till  its 
violence  was  somewhat  spent,  then  again  urged  the 
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weary  and  terrified  beasts  up  the  steep  and  slippery 
hills  over  which  our  way  led.  Slowly  and  painfully 
we  toiled  onwards  through  the  rain,  till  the  setting 
sun,  as  it  peeped  through  the  dark  clouds,  warned 
us  to  camp  for  the  night.  We  enclosed  a  piece  of 
ground  with  brushwood  as  a  guard  for  the  sheep, 
and  then  cooked  our  supper  of  tea  and  Johnny- 
cakes,  and  endeavoured  to  dry  ourselves  by  the  fire 
which  had  with  much  difficulty  been  kindled.  The 
night  was  chilly,  and  we  felt  it  doubly  so  after  the 
intense  heat  of  the  morning.  Finally  we  lay  down 
to  sleep  on  the  wet  ground,  huddled  together  under 
the  dray ;  a  forked  stick  supported  the  pole,  and  a 
well-soaked  tarpaulin  was  thrown  over  it,  slightly 
extending  the  shelter  yielded  by  the  dray,  which 
afforded  but  close  quarters  for  a  group  of  damp, 
shivering  mortals.  I  was  first  sinking  into  an 
uneasy  sleep,  when  one  of  the  men  started  up  with 
an  oath — "  Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  added,  "  but  there 's 
a  something  biting  me  awful  1 "  "  By  Jove  !  so 
there 's  me,"  exclaimed  another ;  and  sharp  succeed- 
ing stings  caused  each  one  to  rub  himself  with  an 
angry  ejaculation,  till,  a  light  being  struck,  we  dis- 
covered that  we  had  camped  on  a  large  ant-hill. 
The  ground  literally  swarmed  with  ants,  numbers  of 
which,  resisting  our  intrusion,  were  running  over 
our  luckless  persons,  inflicting  many  a  sharp  bite 
before  we  succeeded  in  ridding  ourselves  of  them. 
We  beat  a  hurried  retreat,  and  made  a  very  careful 
inspection  of  the  ground  before  we  ventured  to  he 
down  again.  During  the  night  the  storm  rose 
again ;  awful  peals  of  thunder  resounded  through 
the  silence,  and  the  lightnings  flashed  with  dazzling 
brightness  through  the  'intense  darkness  of  the 
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moonless  night.  .  Ever  and  anon  the  tinkling  of  a 
tiny  bell  gave  warning  that  one  of  the  bell-wethers, 
terrified  by  the  storm,  had  jumped  the  brush  fence 
and  escaped.    When  the  morning  light  dawned  we 
found  the  yard  deserted  :  the  whole  flock  had  made 
off  and  disappeared.    We  could  easily  distinguish 
their  track,  however,  through  the  long  grass,  and 
after  following  it  for  some  miles  were  relieved  to 
find  all  the  truants  assembled  and  quite  safe  ; — the 
wild  dogs  of  that  neighbourhood  were  as  yet  strangers 
to  the  taste  of  mutton,  and  had  not  attempted  to 
attack  the  sheep.    After  several  days'  journeying, 
we  had  nearly  reached  our  destination,  and  were 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  creek.    This  was  one  of 
the  narrow  but  deep  streams  common  to  Australia, 
and  as  it  was  swollen  by  the  late  rains  we  dared  not 
trust  our  sheep  to  swim  across,  lest  they  should  be 
borne  away  by  the  current.    We  set  to  work  there- 
fore to  construct  a  rude  bridge,  materials  for  which 
were  easily  obtainable,  as  numbers  of  tall  straight 
gum-saplings  grew  close  at  hand.    We  felled  enough 
of  these  to  form  a  safe  crossing  place,  throwing  them 
across  the  narrow  banks,  with  boughs  laid  over,  to 
add  to  the  safety  of  the  primitive  bridge.  The 
sheep  passed  securely  over,  and  we  then  camped  on 
a  high  cone-shaped  hill  of  granite  formation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek.    The  country  which  sur- 
rounds this  hill  is  most  picturesque.    Here  grow 
some  of  the  largest  trees  in  Victoria,  stately  magni- 
ficent Lucalypti,  the  "giants  of  the  primeval  forest." 
Among  these  are  many  specimens  of  which  the 
stem  attains  the  prodigious  height  of  280  to  300 
feet  before  a  single  branch  is  thrown  out;  great 
straight  solid  columns,  with  a  glorious  crown  of 
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luxuriant  verdure.  Rare  ferns  of  every  variety  and 
bright  bush  flowers  cluster  in  gay  profusion  under- 
neath the  mighty  trees  and  over  the  rocky  ranges 
which  agreeably  diversify  the  sunny  flats  and  smooth 
waving  downs.  From  the  hill  where  we  camped 
we  could  see  in  the  far  distance  the  blue  waters 
of  Hobson's  Bay,  on  whose  bosom  gleamed  tiny 
white  sails,  which  reminded  us  of  a  home  far  be- 
yond the  sea.  We  were  soon  very  busily  engaged 
at  work  putting  up  yards  for  the  sheep  and  huts 
for  ourselves.  As  it  was  summer,  an  al  fresco  life 
was  not  unpleasant  for  a  time,  and  while  the  huts 
were  in  course  of  construction  we  lived  in  mia-mis, 
which,  though  put  up  on  an  improved  principle  of 
our  own  invention,  were  very  airy  dwellings.  They 
were  made  simply  of  long  sheets  of  bark,  meet- 
ing at  the  top  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A.  One 
side  was  closed,  arid  the  other  left  open  for  an 
entrance,  and  on  chilly  nights  a  fire  was  kindled 
close  by.  We  had  nothing  to  fear  here  except 
snakes,  which  were  very  plentiful  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  though  they  abounded  even  in  the  logs 
which  we  used  for  firewood,  not  one  of  us  was  ever 
bitten. 

When  our  preliminary  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted, and  we  had  time  to  explore  the  country 
around  us,  we  found  that  we  were  rather  better 
provided  with  neighbours  than  at  our  first  station, 
and  that  there  were  a  few  ladies  among  the  scanty 
society  of  the  Bush.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  primi- 
tive style  of  living  in  those  early  days,  I  shall  de- 
scribe the  homes  of  two  families  whom  we  occasion- 
ally visited.  In  the  present  days  of  civilisation  and 
comfort  the  colonists  have  well-nigh  forgotten  the 
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"  roughing  "  of  the  olden  time  ;  for  even  in  the  re- 
moter Bush  districts  it  is  very  rare  to  find  the  pri- 
mitive dwellings  which  were  almost  universal  among 
the  early  settlers.    Among  our  nearest  neighbours 
was  an  Indian  Major,  of  the  name   of  L— ,  who 
with  his  wife  and  family  had  been  settled  on  the 
station  for  some  time  before  our  arrival.    He  was  a 
fine  old  fellow,  bronzed  by  the  long  exposure  to 
tropical  suns,  slightly  bent  with  age,  but  still  hale 
and  strong,  with  all  a  soldier's  manly  bearing ;  his 
wife  was  short  and  dark,  and  her  black  eyes  and 
tawny  complexion  betrayed  a  mixed  origin.  She 
was  a  native  of  India,  and  of  coarse  appearance  and 
manners.    On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  I  was 
received  by  the  Major  in  a  long  narrow  apartment 
which  extended  the  entire  length  of  the  hut ;  sub- 
sequent investigation  proved  that  it  was  the  solitary 
room  of  the  establishment,  and  was  at  different 
times  of  day  used  for  the  various  purposes  of  draw- 
ing, dining,  and  bed  room.    Here  I  was  introduced 
to  Mrs.  L —  and  her  daughters,  two  silent  damsels, 
whose  personal  appearance  inclined  to  the  maternal 
side  of  the  house.    At  the  upper  end  of  the  long 
apartment,  which  was  lighted  by  two  small  windows, 
stood  a  large  curtainless  four-post  bed,  flanked  by 
one  or  two  small  shake-downs,  or  camp-bedsteads, 
dimly  visible  in  a  dark  recess.    The  other  end  of 
the  room  was  devoted  to  social  purposes,  and  was 
adorned  with  a  large  dining-table  and  some  chairs, 
which  were  placed  in  close  proximity  to  a  huge  Bush 
fire-place,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the 
wall.    So  ample  was  the  chimney  that  it  would 
have  easily  accommodated  the  whole  family.  The 
good  Major,  who  was  not  troubled  with  any  mauvaise 
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honte,  was  as  hospitable  as  though  he  had  been  the 
inmate  of  a  palace.  He  urgently  pressed  me  to 
remain  all  night,  and  as  I  was  at  the  time  un- 
acquainted with  the  very  limited  nature  of  the 
accommodation  he  could  offer,  I  accepted  the  press- 
ing invitation.  I  had  hardly  done  so  when  I  began 
to  regret  my  decision,  for  I  observed  that  it  appeared 
to  flurry  the  ladies  not  a  little.  Finding  that  the 
conversation  flagged,  I  thought  it  better  to  with- 
draw for  a  while,  and  leave  them  to  their  household 
avocations,  and  accordingly  proposed  a  walk  to  the 
Major.  He  agreed  to  follow  me  shortly,  and  I  set 
off  by  myself.  As  I  turned  down  by  the  back  of  the 
house,  I  saw  Mrs.  L —  busily  engaged  in  killing 
a  sheep,  which  she  did  on  a  sort  of  improvised 
shambles,  just  outside  the  great  chimney.  I  felt 
rather  confused  for  a  moment,  as  all  my  old-world 
notions  of  chivalry  impelled  me  to  rush  to  the 
assistance  of  a  lady  engaged  in  so  laborious  a  task ; 
and  yet  I  strongly  suspected  that  she  would  prefer 
my  absence  to  my  presence.  Stealing  a  sidelong 
glance  at  her  as  I  walked  slowly  on,  in  well-feigned 
unconsciousness,  I  was  relieved  to  observe  that  the 
lady's  strong  arm  was  fully  equal  to  her  work,  which 
she  pursued  with  evident  interest,  and  in  which  she 
was  too  deeply  absorbed  to  notice  my  unintentional 
intrusion.  I  slipped  away  quietly,  and  left  her  un- 
disturbed. A  meal  that  was  both  dinner  and  tea 
combined  was  served  towards  evening ;  a  large  dish 
of  chops  stood  before  me,  and  remembering  the 
meek  victim  whose  fate  I  had  witnessed  so  short  a 
time  previously,  it  did  not  surprise  me  to  find  them 
extremely  tough.  The  evening  wore  on,  and  as  it 
grew  later  I  became  rather  uncomfortable,  being  un- 
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certain  whether  I  was  expected  to  withdraw,  and 
take  up  my  quarters  under  a  gum-tree,  or  to  share 
the  family  apartment.    The  Major  talked  incessantly, 
and  told  long  tales  of  old  adventures,  and  of  his 
better  fortunes,  to  which  I  listened  at  first  with 
interest,  but  subsequently  fell  into  a  state'  of  most 
embarrassed  pre-occupation,  for  I  had  observed  that 
his  better  half,  who  had   been  nodding  all  the 
evening,  had  made  good  her  retreat  to  the  sanctum 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment.     Here  she 
quietly  pinned  a  large  shawl  across  the  top  of  the 
four-post  bedstead,  and  retiring  behind  it  was  lost 
to  sight,  and  her  further  proceedings  were  veiled 
from  my  terrified  and  no  doubt  indiscreet  glances. 
Occasionally  a  sound,  strongly  suggestive  of  virtuous 
slumbers,  issued  from  behind  the  modest  curtain, 
and  was  promptly  succeeded  by  a  simultaneous 
cough  from  the  young  ladies,  two  half-grown  girls, 
who  sat  with  weary  drooping  eyelids,  longing,  but 
not  daring,  to  follow  the  maternal  example.  They 
sat  yawning  audibly,  and  whispering  to  each  other, 
while  I  moved  uneasily  on  my  seat ;  but  the  imper- 
turbable Major  was  telling  a  long  story,  which  en- 
grossed his  attention  too  completely  to  permit  him 
to  think  of  anything  else.    When  at  length  it  ter- 
minated, some  totally  irrelevant  remark  on  my  part 
caused  him  to  look  at  me  with  surprise ;  the  weary 
faces  of  his  daughters  met  his  eye,  and  the  state  of 
affairs  dawned  on  his  absent  mind.    Starting  up 
from  his  seat,  he  remarked  that  it  was  late,  and 
volunteered  to  show  me  my  quarters. 

He  led  the  way  into  a  rudely  constructed  kitchen, 
where  the  pure  winds  of  heaven  blew  through  many 
a  wide  gap,  between  the  badly  fitted  slabs  of  which 
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it  was  built.  There  was  no  light,  but  a  faint  gleam 
shed  around  by  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire,  dimly 
revealing  a  number  of  berths  arranged  ship-fashion 
round  the  dark  walls.  "  Here,  my  young  friend," 
said  the  Major,  guiding  me  to  a  berth  he  believed 
untenanted ;  "  you  won't  find  a  soft  bed,  but  young- 
fellows  like  you  can  sleep  anywhere."  I  was  about 
to  assure  him  that  the  accommodation  was  good 
enough  for  me,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  shrill 
female  voice  proceeding  from  the  berth.  "  Och 
shure  !  if  you  plase,  Major,"  it  said,  "is  it  here  ye  're 
bringing  the  young  gintleman,  sir  ?  Shure  this  is 
my  berth,  sir ;  just  go  on  to  the  nixt  one,  there  isn't 
e'er  a  body  there."  The  good  Major  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  put  out,  but  led  me  to  the  "  nixt  one," 
into  which,  as  no  warning  voice  cried  out  to  hinder 
me,  I  inserted  myself  for  the  night ;  it  was  unfur- 
nished, but  rolling  up  a  rug  under  my  head  for  a  pil- 
low, and  spreading  a  blanket  over  me,  I  was  soon 
sound  asleep,  and  quite  oblivious  of  Biddy  and  the 
other  dreamers  around  me.  The  kitchen  was  a  kind 
of  barrack,  where  all  hands  on  the  station  slept  in 
amicable  proximity ;  the  maid-of-all-work,  whose 
slumbers  I  had  disturbed,  might  probably  have  been 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  shepherds,  and  was  no  doubt 
gifted  with  a  strong  mind,  which  soared  above  con- 
ventionalities. I  was  awake  betimes  next  morning, 
for  the  various  inmates  of  the  other  berths  were 
early  astir,  and  I  thought  best  to  retire  before  Biddy 
commenced  her  culinary  avocations ;  so  I  saddled 
my  horse,  and  was  "  over  the  hills  and  far  away" 
before  the  Major's  breakfast  hour. 

Not  very  far  distant,  but  in  a  different  direction, 
was  the  station  of  Mrs.  A — ,  a  widow  lady,  who, 
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with  her  young  daughters,  had  settled  courageously 
in  the  wilds  of  Australia,  with  the  futile  hope  of 
realizing  a  fortune  that  would  enable  her  ere  long 
to  return  to  the  Old  World. 

Novelists  who  depict  Australian  life  are  wont  to 
reward  their  adventurous  heroes  and  heroines  who 
brave  the  discomforts  of  a  voluntary  exile  in  the 
Bush  with  ample  fortunes,  amassed  with  astounding 
rapidity,  which  enable  them  to  return  to  their  ances- 
tral homes  after  a  few  years,  and  live  the  remainder 
of  their  days  in  wealth  and  luxury.  Unfortunately, 
however,  these  pleasant  results  are  usually  confined 
to  the  realms  of  romance,  and  their  occurrence  in 
real  life  is  the  exception  and  not  by  any  means  the 
rule.    Such  at  least  was  the  experience  of  my  fair 
neighbours.    Mrs.  A—  was  a  lady  of  old  family, 
whose  husband  had  occupied  a  good  position  in  the 
society  of  his  native  country,  but,  having  been  ruined 
by  a  protracted  lawsuit,  he  emigrated  to  Victoria 
with  his  wife  and  family.    On  the  voyage  he  fell 
into  ill  health,  but  lived  long  enough  to  complete 
the  purchase  of  a  station  stocked  with  cattle,  when, 
his  illness  taking  a  fatal  turn,  he  died,  leaving  his 
wife  and  daughters  to  battle  with  life,  under  circum- 
stances which  must  have  been  to  them  novel  and 
trying  enough.    The  intrepid  lady  was  not  daunted 
by  her  forlorn  position,  but  determined  to  cany  out 
her  husband's  plans,  and  would  not  accept  the  offer 
of  the  late  owner  of  the  station  to  relieve  her  of  her 
bargain.    Accordingly  the  ladies  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  one  of  the  rude  huts  which  were  the  only 
dwellings  the  Bush  afforded  at  that  time  ;  the  walls 
were  of  slabs,  lined  and  papered,  the  floor  only  a 
mud  one.    They  had  the  luxury  of  a  distinct  bed- 
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room  and  parlour ;  and  in  their  hut  were  heard  the 
rare  tones  of  an  old  piano,  which  had  accompanied 
them  across  the  seas.  The  household  menage  was 
rough  in  the  extreme,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see 
the  ease  with  which  these  ladies,  brought  up  to  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  adapted  themselves  to  their 
altered  circumstances.  Isabella,  the  eldest,  was  the 
spoilt  darling  of  her  mother's  heart,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  her  partiality  to  avoid  all  the  hard  work 
of  the  establishment.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  tall, 
and  well  made,  of  an  indolent  and  rather  selfish  dis- 
position, but  gifted  with  much  grace  and  amenity 
of  manner.  I  usually  found  her  half  reclining  on 
the  easiest  chair  in  the  simply  furnished  apartment, 
and  deeply  absorbed  in  the  pages  of  a  novel,  or 
occasionally  strumming  a  tune  on  the  venerable 
piano.  A  young  girl,  whom  I  shall  call  Jeanie,  was 
the  Cinderella  of  the  family,  and  worked  early  and 
late,  to  supplement  the  services  of  the  maid-of-all- 
work.  Like  most  girls  living  in  the  Bush,  she  had 
become  an  expert  and  fearless  horsewoman,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  daily  ride  after  the  cows  was 
among  the  pleasantest  of  her  homely  duties.  Fre- 
quently have  I  seen  her  galloping  after  some  refrac- 
tory cow,  mounted  on  a  man's  saddle,  her  long  hair 
streaming  to  the  winds,  and  her  cheeks  flushed  with 
the  rapid  exercise,  or,  again,  treading  her  way  from 
the  cowyard,  stepping,  with  small  shoeless  and  stock- 
ingless  feet,  through  the  mud,  as  she  bore  home  her 
heavy  pails  full  of  fresh  milk ;  for  Jeanie  was  often 
compelled  to  be  the  milkmaid  in  addition  to  her  other 
avocations.  But  she  appeared  to  submit  cheerfully 
to  the  arrangement  which  imposed  so  large  and  un- 
equal a  share  of  the  household  labour  on  her  willing 
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shoulders.     Some  weeks  had  elapsed  since  I  had 
seen  the  A — s,  when  a  messenger  was  sent  by  Mrs. 
A — ■  to  my  station,  requesting  me  to  ride  over  to  see 
her  immediately,  as  she  desired  my  advice  on  an 
urgent  matter.    The  messenger  added,  for  my  special 
information,  that  the  bailiffs  were  in  possession  of 
the  premises,  the  lady  having  been  unable  to  meet 
her  engagements.    I  set  off  directly,  expecting  to 
find  the  family  in  great  distress.    What  was  my 
surprise  when  I  approached  the  hut  to  hear  the 
sound  of  music  !    I  entered,  and  found  Miss  Isa- 
bella placidly  playing  on  the  piano,  while  her  mother 
was  warbling  an  old  song  to  her  accompaniment. 
Mrs.  A —  left  off  singing,  and,  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  gave  me  a  voluble  account  of  her  troubles. 
"  We  have  got  rid  of  the  horrid  fellows  just  now," 
she  said,  "  but  they  have  gone  to  seize  the  cattle. 
That  will  satisfy  them,  I  suppose.    Jim  and  Catha- 
rine have  both  run  away,  of  course,  seeing  us  in 
distress,  and  here  we  are  left  all  by  ourselves.  ^  I 

took  the  liberty  of  sending  for  you,  Mr.   ,  hoping 

you  would  kindly  stay  here  to-night."  Jim  and 
Catharine  were  the  sole  domestics  on  the  place. 
Then  antecedents  had  not  been  of  a  nature  to  court 
investigation,  their  emigration  having  been,  in  fact, 
compulsory.  They  had  served  their  time  in  Tas- 
mania, and  had  come,  with  new  names,  to  seek  new 
fortunes  in  Victoria.  As  honesty  was  the  best  policy 
in  a  country  where  every  man  could  obtain  remune- 
rative work,  the  ex-convicts  generally  became  trust- 
worthy servants  ;  but  circumstances  had  proved  too 
strong  for  the  tender  germ  of  this  worthy  couple's 
budding  honesty,  and  in  the  general  confusion  they 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  appropriating  a 
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few  of  their  mistress's  trinkets  and  valuables,  with 
which  they  had  decamped. 

Finding  these  poor  ladies  in  such  a  sad  plight,  I 
remained  with  them  that  night,  and  as  my  colonial 
experience  had  rendered  me  expert  in  the  work  of 
our  primitive  households,  I  busied  myself  in  help- 
ing Miss  Jeanie,  and  applied  my  vigorous  arms  to 
sweeping  the  dusty  floor,  which,  after  my  efforts, 
looked  cleaner  than  it  had  done  for  many  a  day. 
Next  day  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet  was  heard  again 
approaching  the  hut,  and  was  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  two  or  three  coarse  bearded  faces  at 
the  door.  "  Good  heavens  !  they  are  back  again  ! 
Now,  my  good  men,  what  do  you  want  ?  Surely  you 
have  given  trouble  enough  for  once,"  said  the  old 
lady  testily,  as  the  bailiffs  walked  sturdily  in.  She 
did  not  spare  her  eloquence  ;  but  bailiffs  are  prover- 
bially hard-hearted,  and  these  were  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  nor  were  they  open  to  persuasion.  The 
cattle  which  had  been  seized  for  the -debt  on  the 
station  had  not  realized  the  amount  due,  and  the 
monitors  of  the  law  had  returned  to  lay  their  hands 
on  something  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  poor 
old  piano  was  carried  off,  besides  several  other  pieces 
of  furniture,  which,  though  of  small  intrinsic  value, 
were  cherished  by  the  emigrants  as  mementos  of 
their  former  home.  The  hut  wore  a  sadly  denuded 
appearance  when  the  stern  officials,  deaf  to  all  re- 
monstrance, had  completed  their  work  of  spoliation. 
For  a  few  moments  the  brave-spirited  old  lady  was 
cast  down,  but  she  possessed  an  elasticity  of  mind 
rarely  equalled.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to  suc- 
cumb to  these  adverse  circumstances.  The  claims 
of  her  creditors  were  for  the  time  satisfied,  and, 
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possessing  a  keen  talent  for  business,  she  succeeded 
in  selling  a  part  of  the  station,  with  the  homestead, 
and  obtained  sufficient  money  to  purchase  a  fresh 
herd  of  cattle.    She  established  herself,  with  her 
daughters,  in  a  smaller  hut  on  a  distant  part  of  the 
land  she  had  reserved  for  herself;  the  furniture  was 
scanty,  the  hut  was  inconvenient,  and  there  was  no 
maid-servant  at  all ;  but  the  family  appeared  to  be 
as  cheerful  as  before.   Here  they  lived  for  some  time 
in  the  old  monotonous  routine,  but  one  day  as  I 
called  I  found  the  girls  full  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment.   They  meditated  a  visit  to  Melbourne,  where 
a  friend  had  lately  settled,  and  looked  forward  to 
the  mild  gaieties  of  the  budding  metropolis  with 
buoyant  delight  as  a  change  in  their  secluded  life. 
Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  fat  speckled  hen,  cackling  with  prodigious  self- 
importance,  and  making  straight  towards  a  cushioned 
chair,  on  which  Miss  Jeanie  was  resting  after  her 
morning  labours.   "  Get  up,  get  up,  J eanie,  my  dear, 
said  Mrs.  A —  impatiently,  as  the  young  lady  looked 
with  no  kindly  eye  on  the  petted  fowl ;  "you  should 
not  take  Spotty's  place  ;  you  know  she  always  lays 
on  that  chair."    With  a  blush  of  vexation  poor 
Jeanie  reluctantly  rose,  and  the  wilful  Spotty  took 
the  soft  seat  with  an  air  of  injured  dignity ;  then, 
after  much  preliminary  fluffing  out  of  her  feathers, 
she  settled  down  to  her  important  functions  with  a 
look  in  her  eye  that  dared  any  one  to  dispute  her 
rights.    I  did  not  see  these  ladies  again  for  some 
time,  when  a  considerable  change  had  taken  place  rn 
their  fortunes.    They  had  set  off,  according  to  their 
plans,  on  the  anticipated  journey  to  Melbourne; 
travelling  across  the  country  in  a  bullock-dray,  their 
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only  vehicle.  The  young  ladies  had  been  introduced 
by  their  friend  to  "society,"  such  as  the  town 
afforded.  Miss  Isabella  shortly  afterwards  met  with 
her  "  fate  "  in  life.  Her  good  looks  captivated  the 
affections  of  a  gentleman  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
his  wooing  was  not  unsuccessful.  With  her  marriage 
the  hardships  of  the  family  terminated  ;  the  old  lady 
found  a  judicious  adviser  in  her  son-in-law,  and  was 
enabled  in  time  to  secure  a  modest  competence  for 
the  end  of  her  days.  Jeanie,  no  longer  maid-of-all- 
work,  followed  her  sister's  example,  and  finally,  at  a 
good  old  age,  the  energetic  Mrs.  A —  was  gathered 
to  her  fathers. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


BUSHRANGERS. 

We  had  not  long  been  settled  at  our  new  station, 
when  the  first  gang  of  bushrangers  that  had  been 
heard  of  in  Victoria  began  to  infest  the  country. 
It  was  composed  of  four  desperate  fellows,  convicts, 
with  tickets-of-leave.    They  were  well  armed,  and, 
once  launched  on  their  new  mode  of  life,  soon  became 
a  terror  to  the  district,  levying  black-mail  on  all 
the  lonely  wayfarers  in  the  Bush,  and,  to  use  the 
colonial  phrase,  sticking  up  the  stations  far  and  near. 
Sticking  up,  which  signifies  taking  forcible  possession 
of  persons  or  premises,  takes  place  quite  as  fre- 
quently by  daylight  as  under  cover  of  darkness  ;  in 
fact,  the  former  time  is  preferred  by  bushrangers, 
when,  as  often  happens,  the  homesteads  are  left 
chiefly  in  charge  of  females,  the  men  being  absent 
on  their  out-of-door  work.    Being  usually  provided 
with  two  or  three  revolvers  apiece,  they  have  no 
difficulty  in  reducing  to  submission  the  inmates  of 
any  homestead,  unless  more  than  commonly  numer- 
ous.   It  is  difficult  to  say  what  could  have  induced 
these  men  to  adopt  so  perilous  a  career,  for  they  had, 
on  the  contrary,  every  inducement  to  become  honest. 
In  Tasmania,  indeed,  the  condition  of  the  convicts 
was  far  different,  and  often  their  treatment  was  such 
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as  almost  to  render  fresh  outbreaks  of  crime  ex- 
cusable. They  were  obliged  to  spend  a  part  of  their 
allotted  sentence  in  domestic  service,  and  if  reported 
refractory  by  their  masters,  were  sent  to  jail  for 
corporal  punishment.  As  the  complaints  of  the 
master  were  rarely  investigated  by  the  jail  authori- 
ties, it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  if  he  were  harshly  or 
cruelly  disposed,  the  position  of  the  convicts  would 
be  almost  intolerable  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  they  endeavoured  to  escape,  preferring  the 
life  of  outlaws,  however  hazardous,  to  the  species 
of  slavery  in  which  they  were  held.  But  in  Victoria 
there  was  no  excuse  for  a  life  of  crime ;  labour  was 
scarce  and  well  paid,  and  any  man  who  was  willing  to 
retrieve  his  character  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  To  the  confirmed  vagabonds,  however,  respect- 
ability is  a  weariness,  and  of  this  class  were  Williams 
and  Fogarty;  who,  with  two  others,  adopted  the 
then  novel  career  of  the  bushranger.  The  two  for- 
mer had  been  in  service  on  a  neighbouring  station, 
but  wearying  of  the  monotony  of  a  quiet  life,  they 
quitted  their  situation  without  any  previous  warn- 
ing, carrying  off  with  them  a  horse,  saddle  and  bridle, 
belonging  to  their  mistress.  As  they  did  not  bear 
her  any  ill-will,  they  took  means  to  restore  these 
articles  as  soon  as  they  had  forcibly  obtained  pos- 
session of  others  of  the  same  kind.  The  horse  was 
found  in  my  paddock,  where  it  had  been  turned  out ; 
the  saddle  and  bridle  were  left  by  them  at  one  of 
my  out-station  huts,  with  a  message  for  me,  request- 
ing that  I  would  forward  them  to  Mrs.   ,  to 

whom  they  belonged.  As  this  happened  so  early  in 
their  career,  they  ran  very  little  risk  by  giving  the 
information. 

D 
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The  country  soon  rang  with  their  exploits,  and 
it  became  impossible  to  travel  with  any  degree  of 
safety,  if  not  of  person,  at  least  of  property.    All  the 
neighbouring  stations  were  visited  by  them,  and 
robbed,  generally  during  the  absence  of  the  master. 
They  met  with  but  little  opposition  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  career.    They  were  not  blood- 
thirsty, and,  content  with  robbing,  were  not  given  to 
murder.    One  exception  to  this  rule  had  very  nearly 
been  made,  in  the  case  of  Major  L— ,  against  whom 
they  had  an  old  and  deep-laid  grudge.    This  gentle- 
man had  been  for  some  time  a  resident  in  Tasmama, 
where,  in  common  with  others,  he  had  in  his  employ- 
ment many  "  assigned  servants"  or  convicts.  He 
was  a  hard  master  to  these  men,  for  whom  his  fre- 
quent complaints  procured  many  a  severe  flogging. 
His  severity  caused  him  to  be  held  in  detestation  by 
all  the  convicts,  many  of  whom  secretly  vowed  ven- 
geance on  his  head,  whenever  an  opportunity  should 
offer.    Accordingly,  when  the  bushrangers  attacked 
Major  L— 's  station,  they  had  previously  ascertained 
that  the  master  was  at  home;   the  farm-servants 
were  too  cowardly  or  too  indifferent  to  offer  any 
serious  opposition  ;  and,  surrounding  the  Major  m  his 
parlour,  they  bade  him  prepare  for  instant  death. 
The  terrified  wife  wept  and  implored  their  mercy  in 
vain— a  stern  refusal  was  all  the  reply  they  vouch- 
safed—then, bravely  flinging  her  arms  round  her 
husband,  she  clung  to  him  with  frantic  energy,  and 
bade  them  fire,  trusting  that  the  shot  which  killed 
him  should  pass  first  through  her  body. 

Her  firmness  impressed  the  ruffians  with  admira- 
tion, and  seeing  that  she  did  not  flinch,  they  relented, 
.  and  agreed  to  spare  the  life  of  the  man  they  hated. 
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The  genus  bushranger  has  never  thriven  on 
Victorian  soil,  as  it  has  done  on  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies — no  spurious  sympathy  has  shielded 
the  would-be  Robin  Hoods  and  Dick  Turpins  of  the 
present  day  from  justice,  as  in  New  South  Wales, 
where  the  pest  still  prevails,  rendering  large  districts 
unsafe  by  day  and  night ;  and,  on  the  occasion  to 
which  I  allude,  after  the  first  surprise  produced  by 
these  raids  had  subsided,  strenuous  measures  were 
planned  to  restore  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  the 
country.  The  police,  who  were  not  numerous  at  that 
time,  turned  out  in  search  of  the  robbers,  but  their 
rapid  movements  rendered  their  capture  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty.  A  large  party  of  gentlemen  volun- 
teers also  set  out  on  the  same  quest,  and  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  their  exertions  that  the  undertaking 
proved  successful.  They  tracked  the  bushrangers 
to  a  hut  where  they  had  taken  up  their  quarters  for 
the  night ; — they  had  been  drinking  on  the  previous 
day,  and  were  thus  thrown  off  their  guard.  Finding 
themselves  surprised,  and  the  hut  surrounded,  they 
made  a  desperate  defence,  well  knowing  that  if 
taken  their  lives  would  be  forfeited.  The  courage 
of  the  volunteers  who  had  undertaken  this  arduous 
service  did  not  fail,  and  at  the  imminent  peril  of 
their  own  lives  they  succeeded  in  overpowering  the 
four  desperate  men.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was  shot 
through  the  cheek ;  the  bushranger  Williams  was 
shot  in  the  knee,  and  was  in  the  act  of  firing  his 
revolver  at  one  of  the  assailants  when  he  was  killed 
by  a  blow  on  the  head.  The  other  three  were  taken 
into  custody  by  the  police,  and  after  trial  and  con- 
viction were  hanged.  Fogarty  tried,  but  in  vain,  to 
obtain  a  pardon  for  himself  by  turning  Queen's 
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evidence  ;  but  the  evidence  he  was  able  to  give  re- 
ferred only  to  the  stolen  goods  and  the  places  where 
they  had  been  concealed.    His  information  was  re- 
ceived, but  did  not  in  any  way  tend  to  mitigate  his 
sentence.    He  led  the  police,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  a  lonely  "  shanty,"  kept  by  a  woman  known  as 
Big  Bet,  an  old  and  knowing  bird,  who  did  not 
suffer  herself  to  be  caught.     She  had  somehow 
obtained  warning  that  the  police  were  at  hand,  and 
promptly  piled  all  the  stolen  articles  in  her  pos- 
session on  the  large  wood-fire,  by  which  they  were 
consumed  before  the  arrival  of  Fogarty.    She  stood 
by  in  calm  defiance  when  he  pointed  out  the  hiding- 
places  to  the   police;   the   most   minute  search 
was  instituted,  but  they  could  discover  nothing. 
From  Big  Bet's  they  proceeded  to  a  distant  hut 
belonging  to  a  man  named  D.,  who,  less  fortunate, 
was  quite  unprepared  for  the  visitation.    A  number 
of  watches  and  other  valuables  had  been  secreted 
inside  the  thatch  of  the  roof;  Fogarty  pointed  out 
the  spot,  and  his  information  proved  to  be  correct, 
showing  beyond  a  doubt  D.'s  complicity.    He  was 
taken  into  custody,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years' 
transportation  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  Shortly 
before  this  event  D.  had  married  a  beautiful  young- 
creature,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  was  left  by  his 
sentence  alone  and  unprotected.    Her  previous  his- 
tory had  been  a  sad,  but  not  uncommon  one.  Her 
mother,  a  pretty,  and  once  respectable  waiting-maid, 
had  been  seduced,  and  afterwards  abandoned,  by  an 
officer  of  distinction  in  the  army ;  his  sisters,  stern 
but  pious  women,  had  offered  to  adopt  and  educate 
his  child,  but  as  the  offer  involved  a  separation  the 
mother  refused  her  consent.    She  emigrated  to  the 
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colony  with  the  little  girl,  and  lived  for  several  years 
in  a  hut  in  the  Bush.  The  girl  had  received  some 
slight  education,  but  it  was  of  the  most  superficial 
kind ;  she  had  a  taste  for  reading,  but  only  the 
lightest  of  literature.  At  an  early  age  she  married 
D. ,  a  man  whose  station  was  suited  to  that  in  which 
she  lived,  but  to  whom  her  delicate  refined  beauty 
gave  her  an  appearance  of  superiority  no  one  could 
fail  to  remark.  When  she  was  left  unprotected,  by 
her  husband's  imprisonment,  she  soon  fell  into  pro- 
fligate courses,  in  which,  unfortunately,  her  mother 
encouraged  her. 

D.  was  liberated  after  a  term  of  years,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  and  his  once  lovely  wife  ever 
met  again. 

After  the  stir  caused  by  the  bushrangers  had 
subsided,  our  lives  continued  to  flow  on  in  a  quiet 
monotony,  which  little  occurred  to  vary,  the  arrival 
of  letters  or  newspapers  being  the  chief  break  in  its 
daily  routine.  One  Wednesday  afternoon  our  drays 
arrived  from  Melbourne,  laden  with  station  stores, 
and  with  them  the  usual  budget  of  news.  The 
drayman,  as  he  handed  us  the  letters  and  papers, 
had  an  additional  piece  of  intelligence  to  impart, 
which  interested  us  greatly.  A  white  woman  and 
her  two  children  were  missing  from  the  aboriginal 
station,  or  Crown-lands  Reserve,  which  the  native 
Protector  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  blacks. 
The  homestead  of  this  station  was  about  ten  miles 
distant  from  ours,  and  the  white  woman  was  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  labourers  employed  there.  She 
had  left  her  home  on  the  preceding  Friday,  six  days 
previously,  to  visit  a  ship-mate  who  lived  at  about 
four  miles  distant  from  the  aboriginal  station,  taking 
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with,  her  her  two  children,  a  girl,  and  a  little  boy 
whom  she  carried  in  her  arms.  Since  then  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  them.  At  first  no  alarm  had  been 
felt  when  they  did  not  return  the  same  day  as  pro- 
posed, for  the  husband  supposed  that  she  had 
remained  with  her  friend.  On  the  succeeding  Sunday 
he  set  out,  intending  to  fetch  her  home,  and  was 
terrified  to  hear,  on  reaching  his  destination,  that 
she  had  started  homewards  on  the  Friday  afternoon, 
taking  nothing  with  her  in  the  shape  of  provisions 
but  a  half-pound  of  butter.  There  was  no  doubt 
then  that  she  had  taken  a  wrong  track,  and  had  lost 
herself. 

He  immediately  rode  to  Melbourne  to  give  notice 
of  the  occurrence  at  the  police  station,  and  obtained 
the  assistance  of  a  body  of  native  police,  who  had 
been  trained  to  form  a  very  useful  and  efficient 
corps.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  was  subse- 
quently given  up,  for  the  natives  when  placed  in 
positions  of  trust  were  usually  worthy  of  confidence, 
and  their  keen  faculty  of  observation  rendered  them 
expert  trackers,  while  their  frugal  habits  and  powers 
of  endurance  qualified  them  to  bear  fatigue  and 
exposure  without  much  inconvenience. 

With  these  able  assistants  a  careful  search  had 
been  instituted  over  a  radius  of  several  miles,  but 
the  results  had  been  most  unsatisfactory.  Not  only 
had  they  failed  to  discover  the  lost  ones,  but  not 
even  the  slightest  trace  of  them  had  been  found;  and 
as  it  was  thought  impossible  that  they  could  survive 
after  so  many  days  of  exposure,  the  search  had  been 
reluctantly  abandoned.  To  be  lost  in  the  Bush  in 
Australia  is  indeed  a  most  forlorn  and  bewildering 
position,  for  the  general  absence  of  salient  features 
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in  the  landscape  renders  it  very  difficult  to  recover 
a  track  once  lost.  The  alarm  and  perplexity  natural 
on  finding  one's-self  in  such  a  situation  increase  the 
danger  which  attends  it,  by  frequently  robbing  the 
wanderer  of  the  presence  of  mind  so  necessary  in 
such  an  emergency.  When  the  sun  is  obscured  by 
clouds  the  most  experienced  traveller  is  apt  to  stray; 
and  I  have  often  lost  myself  for  several  hours  in 
these  wide  solitudes,  returning  repeatedly  by  some 
inexplicable  tendency  to  the  spot  where  I  first  dis- 
covered that  I  had  lost  my  way.  The  course  of  the 
creeks  in  a  well-watered  country  is  of  great  use  in 
guiding  the  inexperienced  traveller ;  for  a  line  of 
trees  on  the  banks  marks  them  out  at  a  distance ; 
but  their  course  is  usually  very  winding,  and  the 
road  they  define  a  long  and  indirect  one.  It  was 
the  rainy  season  of  the  year  when  the  woman  was 
lost,  and  the  small  streams  were  flooded  ;  and  instead 
of  closely  following  the  creek,  which  would  eventually 
have  led  her  home,  she  would  have  been  obliged  to 
keep  on  the  high  ground  at  some  distance,  the  flats 
being  covered  with  water.  A  tributary  creek  joined 
the  main  stream,  but  led  in  quite  a  different  direc- 
tion ;  and  it  was  thought  she  had  mistaken  this  for 
the  main  creek,  and  following  this  course  instead  of 
the  other,  had  lost  her  way.  Once  off  the  right 
road,  it  was  very  unlikely  she  could  recover  it,  as  the 
flooded  state  of  the  country  completely  altered  its 
usual  appearance.  The  weather  was  cold  and  wet, 
and  the  winds  blew  keen  and  piercing,  for  it  was  the 
depth  of  winter ;  there  was^not  the  slightest  supply 
of  nourishment  to  be  obtained  on  the  swimming  flats, 
or  from  the  forests  of  gum  and  sheoak, — not  even 
the  tiny  acrid  wild  berries,  known  as  wild  cherries 
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or  currants,  could  be  found  at  that  season ;  it  was 
evident  therefore  that  the  hapless  wanderers  must 
have  suffered  greatly  from  hunger  and  cold,  and  it 
might  well  be  supposed  that  they  had  perished.  One 
circumstance  however  was  in  their  favour  :  they  had 
not  to  contend  with  the  maddening  tortures  of  the 
summer  heat  and  droughts,  and  water  at  least  they 
had  in  abundance.  Feeling  that  there  was  at  least 
a  possibility  that  they  might  yet  survive,  we  resolved 
to  go  in  search  of  them  on  the  morrow,  taking  a 
different  direction  from  any  that  had  previously  been 
taken.  The  branch  creek  the  woman  was  supposed 
to  have  followed  might  have  led  her  onwards  to  the 
vicinity  of  our  station,  and  with  the  country  around 
we  were  well  acquainted. 

Accordingly  on  the  Thursday  morning  we  set 
out,  taking  separate  ways,  but  failed  to  discover  any 
trace.  We  stopped  often  to  utter  the  loud  prolonged 
"  coo-ee,"  which  is  audible  at  a  long  distance ;  we 
listened  anxiously  for  a  reply,  but  only  the  echoes 
responded,  and  the  sound  died  away  over  the  hills. 
D —  fired  off  his  rifle  repeatedly  with  no  better 
result ;  the  sharp  report  reverberated  through  the 
silent  solitude,  then  the  stillness  returned  more 
intense  than  before.  We  returned  home  tired  and 
discouraged,  and  gave  up  the  wanderers  for  dead, 
being  satisfied  that  any  further  search  would  be 
fruitless.  Next  day  however  we  had  cause  to  think 
otherwise.  Towards  afternoon  one  of  the  men  return- 
ing from  his  work  informed  us  that  he  had  found  on 
a  hill  at  some  distance  a  rude  mia-mi  or  break-wind, 
made  of  wild  cherry  boughs.  It  was  not  like  those 
usually  put  up  by  the  natives,  nor  were  there  any 
traces  of  a  fire  beside  it,  which  would  certainly  have 
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been  the  case  had  it  been  a  native  mia-mi.  We  set 
off  immediately  to  inspect  the  place  for  ourselves, 
and  on  examining  the  break- wind  closely  felt  satisfied 
that  it  had  been  put  up  by  the  lost  woman.  Small 
pieces  of  an  Irish  newspaper  were  stuck  to  the 
boughs,  and  a  strip  of  coloured  print  had  been  fas- 
tened to  them,  evidently  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
attention  ;  we  also  found  lying  on  the  ground  a  piece 
of  flannel  sewed  up  in  the  shape  of  a  child's  mitten. 
Carefully  collecting  these  little  articles,  we  took 
them  to  the  husband  at  the  aboriginal  station,  and 
he  instantly  identified  the  strip  of  print  as  belonging 
to  a  gown  his  wife  had  worn.  He  also  remembered 
that  she  had  taken  an  Irish  paper  with  her.  The  poor 
man  was  greatly  excited,  and  so  indeed  were  we  also. 
He  sent  again  for  the  black  police  to  resume  the 
search  on  the  following  day,  and  we  sallied  forth  by 
ourselves  early  on  the  Saturday  morning,  feeling, 
nevertheless,  that  the  chance  of  finding  the  woman 
and  children  alive  was  but  slight,  it  being  the  ninth 
day  since  their  disappearance. 

We  took  our  course  to  the  north-east  of  the 
mia-mi,  and  walked  over  a  succession  of  low  ranges 
and  shallow  gullies,  where  the  water  often  reached 
up  to  our  knees.  We  passed  through  thick  scrubs 
of  prickly  acacia  and  over  sharp  stony  rocks,  scantily 
overgrown  with  cutting  grass,  which  were  rough 
walking,  even  for  men.  For  several  hours  we  con- 
tinued our  search,  and  had  nearly  resolved  to  aban- 
don it,  when  D —  fired  at  a  kangaroo  which  we  had 
startled,  and  which  fled  before  us.  It  fell,  wounded, 
and  as  we  advanced  towards  it  we  thought  we  heard 
a  distant  "  coo-ee."  We  stood  still  to  listen,  and 
faintly,  from  a  distance,  yet  quite  distinctly,  the  call 
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was  repeated.    We  now  walked  eagerly  on,  in  the 
direction  whence  the  sound  appeared  to  proceed, 
feeling  very  anxious  lest  we  should,  after  all,  miss  it. 
Ever  and  anon  we  "  coo-eed,"  and  waited  for  an 
answer,  to  assure  us  that  we  were  on  the  right  track ; 
at  length  an  answer  was  heard,  loud  and  clear,  and 
near  at  hand, — so  loud  indeed  was  it  that  we  could 
hardly  venture  to  believe  that  it  was  uttered  by  a 
person  so  exhausted  as  it  was  natural  to  suppose  the 
lost  woman  must  be  if  she  were  still  alive.  We 
stood  at  the  edge  of  a  gully  thickly  overgrown  with 
tangled  scrub,  about  twelve  feet  in  height.  Pressing 
forward  through  this  dense  scrub,  and  still  wading 
through  the  water,  we  approached  a  small  open  plain. 
Here,  as  we  pushed  aside  the  last  bushes,  we  saw, 
standing  at  a  little  distance,  a  gaunt  tattered  female 
figure,  with  a  child  in  her  arms.    She  had  no  sooner 
caught  sight  of  us  than  she  turned  and  fled.  Either 
she  must  have  taken  us  for  black  fellows,  or  the 
surprise  and  relief  of  at  length  obtaining  help  were 
too  great  for  her  over-taxed  brain.    We  called  loudly 
to  her  to  stop,  and  as  the  familiar  sounds  of  her 
native  tongue  fell  on  her  ear  she  stood  still  and 
suffered  us  to  approach.     The  poor  creature  was 
almost  unrecognisable  ;  she  looked  at  us  with  a  half- 
crazed  expression  in  her  eager  gleaming  eyes ;  her 
cheeks  were  thin  and  sunken,  her  whole  appearance 
unspeakably  haggard  and  wretched.    She  revived  a 
little  when  we  had*  given  her  some  tea,  which  she 
drank  greedily.    Seeing  that  she  had  only  one  child 
with  her,  the  youngest,  we  inquired  the  fate  of  the 
other,  and  she  led  us  to  a  large  hollow  tree  in  which 
she  had  deposited  the  little  girl.    The  poor  child's 
feet  were  so  cruelly  cut  and  blistered  that  she  could 
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no  longer  walk,  and  the  mother,  still  hoping  to  reach 
home  or  find  help,  had  thought  best  to  leave  her 
and  travel  onwards  with  the  boy  in  her  arms.  She 
had  built  up  the  opening  of  the  tree  with  logs  and 
brushwood,  in  hopes  of  securing  the  child  from  the 
attacks  of  the  wild  dogs,  but,  when  her  preparations 
were  completed,  the  poor  little  creature  wept  so 
piteously  that  the  distracted  mother  could  not  find 
it  in  her  heart  to  leave  her  alone.  She  had  there- 
fore made  up  her  mind  to  remain  and  die.  on  the 
spot.  Just  at  that  moment  the  report  of  D — 's  rifle 
had  reached  her,  wakening  up  hope  once  more,  and 
with  all  her  remaining  strength  she  had  uttered  the 
reiterated  "  coo-ee"  which  at  last  brought  relief  to 
her.  We  were  astonished  to  find  how  little  ex- 
hausted she  was, — she  would  not  wait  for  a  convey- 
ance to  bear  her  away,  but  assured  us  she  could 
walk  with  us.  The  distance  to  our  home-station 
was  seven  miles,  but  she  walked  bravely  on,  carry- 
ing her  boy,  who  would  not  leave  her  arms.  She 
solemnly  assured  us  that  neither  she  nor  the  children 
had  found  anything  to  eat  during  their  long  and 
weary  wanderings.  She  had  divided  the  half-pound 
of  butter  between  the  two  little  ones  on  the  first 
night  she  spent  in  the  Bush,  feeling  then  no  doubt 
of  reaching  home  next  day.  When  this  hope  was 
disappointed  she  recommenced  suckling  the  boy, 
who  had  been  weaned  some  time  before,  for  the  cries 
and  lamentations  of  the  famishing  children  distracted 
the  poor  mother;  the  girl,  for  whom  even  this  scanty 
supply  was  not  forthcoming,  suffered  far  more  than 
her  little  brother.  Water  alone  had  sustained  her 
life  and  that  of  the  mother,  and  of  this  at  any  rate 
they  found  abundance  everywhere,  using  a  shoe  for 
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a  drinking-cup.    Every  morning  they  had  begun 
again  to  wander,  fondly  hoping  to  reach  home,  and 
every  night,  as  the  darkness  closed  in,  huddled 
together,  with  no  shelter  but  a  few  scanty  bushes, 
cold,  hungry,  and  foot-sore,  on  the  damp  chilly 
ground.    Here,  while  the  children  slept,  the  anxious 
mother  listened  to  the  howl  of  the  wild  dogs  prowling 
near,  and  waited  eagerly  for  the  morning.    She  told 
us  that  she  had  heard  the  report  of  D — 's  rifle  on  the 
first  night  of  our  search,  and  had  strained  her  voice 
to  the  utmost  to  make  herself  heard,  but  the  wind 
which  bore  the  sound  of  the  rifle  towards  her  bore 
away  her  voice  from  us.    She  assured  us  she  had 
been  frantic  with  despair,  knowing  that  help  must 
be  so  near  at  hand,  and  yet  beyond  her  reach.  Hap- 
pily, however,  it  did  come,  just  in  time ;  another 
day  and  probably  it  would  have  been  too  late, — for 
the  little  girl  at  least.    When  the  famished  party 
were  somewhat  rested  and  recruited,  we  took  them 
to  their  home  in  the  dray,  having  previously  sent 
information  of  their  safety  to  the  husband.  Both 
parents  were  greatly  affected  at  their  meeting,  and 
hardly  a  word  was  spoken  by  either  as  the  woman 
silently  placed  the  boy  in  his  father's  arms.    She  soon 
recovered  her  strength,  but  her  mind  was  slightly 
affected  by  the  long  strain  it  had  undergone,  and 
never  completely  regained  its  original  tone.  The 
children  did  not  retain  evil  effects  from  their  long 
exposure,  after  a  few  weeks  of  care  and  good  nourish- 
ment.   This  worthy  family  are  still  alive,  and  the 
parents  are  earning  a  comfortable  subsistence  on  a 
farm  of  their  own.    The  boy,  now  a  stalwart  fellow, 
lives  with  them,  and  the  girl  has  long  since  been 
married,  and,  in  her  turn,  a  mother. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  CATTLE  MUSTER. 

Among  the  various  operations  that  were  cus- 
tomary on  stations  the  cattle  muster  used  to  be  one 
of  the  most  exciting.  On  such  occasions  all  the 
neighbouring  settlers  came  to  assist  each  other,  and 
a  regular  gathering  took  place.  At  that  time  no 
stations  were  fenced,  and  the  cattle  being  very  wild 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  number  of  good  riders  to 
collect  them.  They  were  driven  first  on  to  a  large 
camp,  when  they  were  all  rounded  up  together,  and 
from  thence  to  the  home-station  yards,  which  were 
enclosed  by  high  and  extremely  strong  fences,  and 
afforded  facilities  for  roping  the  cattle  that  required 
branding  and  for  drafting  out  the  strangers.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  fences  there  were  always  stray 
cattle  from  the  neighbouring  herds,  and  at  a  muster 
every  adjoining  settler  came  to  collect  his  own 
truants. 

The  meeting  took  place  usually  the  evening  be- 
fore, in  order  that  all  the  party  might  be  prepared 
for  an  early  start ;  and  thus  we  were  collected  on 
one  lovely  evening  in  spring,  a  number  of  young  and 
merry  fellows,  anticipating  a  joyous  day's  sport  on 
the  morrow.  We  spent  the  evening  seated  round 
the  blazing  wood-fire  telling  tales,  and  singing  songs 
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to  the  accompaniment  of  the  crackling  flames.  Early 
next  morning  we  were  astir.    The  weather  was  clear 
and  fine,  warming  into  one  of  those  brilliant  and 
faultless  days  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Australia ; 
the  air  was  bright  and  still,  neither  hot  nor  cold ; 
breezy  enough  to  make  exercise  enjoyable,  and  yet 
exquisitely  balmy;  all  nature  was  quivering  with 
life  in  the  glorious  sunshine  that  lit  up  the  great 
slopes  of  verdure  with  a  glow  of  indescribable  beauty. 
We  set  off,  in  number  about  twenty,  most  of  us 
well  mounted  on  good  horses,  of  a  stamp  rarely  to 
be  met  with  now-a-days — strong  and  spirited  crea- 
tures, which  were  pawing  the  ground  and  panting 
to  be  off.    We  were  all  provided  with  long  stock 
whips,  furnished  with  loud-sounding  crackers.  We 
divided  into  parties  of  three  or  four,  taking  different 
directions  ;  and  before  long  the  hills  and  forests  rang 
with  the  crack  of  our  huge  whips,  the  shouts  of  the 
men,  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  cattle  as  we  drove 
them  bellowing  before  us.    One  by  one  the  various 
parties  met  on  the  camping-ground,  bringing  in  the 
herds   each  had  collected;    the  wild,  frightened 
animals  tossed  their  heads,  and  pawed  and  trampled 
the  ground,  enveloping  us  in  thick  clouds  of  dust, 
as  we  rounded  them  up  together.    From  the  camp- 
ing ground  to  the  yards  was  a  distance  of  a  few 
miles,  and  thither  we  drove  the  numerous  "  mob." 
There  was  just  enough  of  danger  to  make  the  work 
exciting,  for  the  cattle  frequently  attempted  to 
charge  the  horsemen,  and  it  was  necessary  to  be 
always  on  the  alert.    Those  men  who  were  used  to 
cattle-yarding  became  wonderfully  agile,  and  were 
often  as  lithe  and  supple  in  their  movements  as  cats. 
At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  the  cattle-yards 
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had  not  the  luxury  of  gates,  but  were  closed 
with  slip  panels,  which  the  "  old  hands "  learned 
to  take  up  or  let  down  very  expertly.  When  the 
cattle  were  fairly  enclosed  in  the  large  yards,  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  business  began,  and  it 
was  no  easy  task  to  rope  and  secure  the  terrified  and 
angry  beasts.  The  men  who  worked  inside  the 
yards  had  many  narrow  escapes  from  being  gored  or 
tossed,  and  could  only  avoid  the  charge  of  some  in- 
furiated animal  by  vaulting  over  the  high  fence. 
Fatal  accidents,  nevertheless,  frequently  occurred. 
A  very  fine  young  fellow  of  my  acquaintance  came 
to  a  terrible  end  in  this  mamier.  He  was  one  of  a 
family  remarkable  for  their  pluck  and  daring  ;  and, 
unfortunately,  fell  a  victim  to  his  fearlessness.  A 
wild  bull  had  remained  in  the  yards  after  a  muster, 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  move  out.  He  was  at 
all  times  a  savage,  dangerous  brute,  and  being  on 
that  occasion  maddened  by  the  shouts  and  the  chase, 
he  was  not  to  be  approached  with  impunity.  Young 
H — ,  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  volunteered  to 
turn  him  out ;  and  leaping  into  the  yard  waved  his 
hat  at  the  bull,  advancing  boldly  towards  him.  The 
infuriated  beast  stood  still  for  a  moment  or  two, 
then  made  a  spring  towards  poor  H — ,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  he  had  transfixed  him  with  his 
horns,  and  carried  him  thus  three  times  round  the 
yard.  The  horror-stricken  spectators  rushed  to  the 
rescue,  and  succeeded  in  at  last  driving  off  the 
bull,  after  he  had  dropped  his  unconscious  burden — 
too  late,  however,  for  he  was  mortally  injured,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards. 

Happily  in  our  muster  there  was  no  fatal  cata- 
strophe to  mar  the  pleasant  excitement  of  the 
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meeting  which  I  have  described.    We  had  indeed 
some  trouble  with  a  refractory  cow,  which  rushed  at 
several  of  our  men,  and  knocked  one  down,  but  she 
was  driven  off  in  time  to  prevent  any  serious  injury. 
However,  she  contrived  to  make  her  escape  from  the 
yards,  and  was  tearing  away  at  a  headlong  pace, 
tail  erect,  and  head  ready  to  charge,  when  she  was 
met  by  an  old  gentleman,  Mr.  B— ,  whose  appear- 
ance seemed  to  attract  her  attention,  in  a  manner 
very  unpleasant  to  himself.    Mr.  B —  had  been  sent 
by  his  employer,  owner  of  a  neighbouring  station,  to 
assist  in  taking  delivery  of  some  cattle,  an  office  he 
was  not  very  competent  to  perform.     He  was  a 
"  new  chum,"  with  no  experience  in  station  work  ;  a 
stout,  helpless  man,  slow  and  awkward  in  his  move- 
ments, with  the  unfortunate  knack  of  being  always 
in  the  way,  and  never  where  he  was  wanted  ;  we 
had,  therefore,  broadly  hinted  to  him  the  advisability 
of  keeping  away  from  the  yards.    But  as  obstinacy 
was  included  in  the  list  of  his  virtues,  and  as,  more- 
over, he  was  not  in  the  least  aware  of  his  deficiencies, 
he  chose  to  remain,  and  make  himself  most  generally 
useless.    He  was  just  then  lounging  about  in  rather 
dangerous  proximity  to  the  egress  of  the  yard,  and 
presented  a  sufficiently  remarkable,  if  not  beautiful, 
figure,  with  an  old  red  nightcap  on  his  head,  and  his 
feet  shuffling  along  in  a  pair  of  loose  shabby  slippers. 
We  saw  the  cow  making  straight  towards  him,  and 
shouted  to  him  to  get  out  of  the  way  ;  but,  lost^  in 
some  dreamy  reverie,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  warning 
cries.    Looking  up  suddenly,  he  saw  the  cow  close 
upon  him,  and  evidently  meaning  mischief.  With 
an  exclamation  of  terror  he  tore  the  nightcap  from 
his  head,  and  shook  it  wildly  at  her,  then  took  to 
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his  heels,  and  though  much  hindered  in  his  speed  by 
the  loose  slippers,  commenced  a  race  for  life.  Luckily 
for  him  a  large  gum-tree  was  close  at  hand,  and  be- 
hind this  he  ran,  followed  by  the  cow.  Hound  and 
round  she  chased  him,  bellowing  and  tossing  her 
wicked  head,  while  the  fat  man  ran  with  giddy 
swiftness,  still  waving  the  red  cap  and  calling  aloud 
for  help.  The  scene  was  so  ludicrous  that  for  a 
minute  or  two  not  one  of  us  could  stir  for  laughing, 
and  the  unfortunate  man's  case  became  critical.  But 
before  it  was  too  late  one  of  the  men  collected  him- 
self sufficiently  to  let  down  the  rails  of  the  slip-panel, 
thus  liberating  four  or  five  other  cattle,  seeing  which 
the  cow  followed  them,  and  suffered  her  victim  to 
escape. 

Among  the  station  11  hands"  who  came  out  to 
help  with  the  work  was  a  shoemaker,  who  was  also 
cook  in  the  men's  hut.  This  functionary  plied  his 
trade  in  his  leisure  intervals,  between  meal-times, 
and  as  there  was  no  township  for  many  miles  round, 
he  found  plenty  of  work  to  do  for  the  men  employed 
on  the  stations,  and  made  a  very  good  living,  though 
he  did  not  "stick  exclusively  to  his  last."  Crispin 
would  not  be  behind-hand  on  the  present  occasion, 
but  turned  out  with  the  rest,  though  his  experience 
of  cattle  was  not  extensive. 

He  kept  warily  at  a  distance  from  any  dangerous 
job,  but  stood  outside  the  fence,  to  assist  in  hauling 
up  any  beast  that  had  been  roped. 

He  was  standing  thus,  waiting  for  something  to 
do,  at  two  or  three  yards'  distance  from  the  fence, 
which  was  extremely  strong,  and  nearly  seven  feet 
high,  when  a  large  and  very  wild  bullock  ran  into 
the  drafting-yard.     Alarmed  at  finding  himself  in 
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such  unaccustomed  quarters  he  made  a  rush  at  the 
fence,  and  set  up  a  most  discordant  bellow,  which 
noisy  but  perfectly  harmless  demonstration  was  all 
the  mischief  he  could  possibly  do  to  those  outside, 
the  height  of  the  fence  rendering  his  escape  out  of 
the  question.    But  it  was  more  than  enough  for  the 
nerves  of  the  shoemaker,  who  was  quite  paralysed 
with  terror,  and  utterly  unable  to  stir.    He  stood 
as  if  rooted  to  the  ground,  both  his  arms  uplifted, 
his  head  bent  forward,  his  eyes  glaring  wildly  at  the 
bullock,  and  his  jaws  distended  wide  in  a  loud  roar, 
which  quite  rivalled  that  of  the  beast,  which  now 
seemed  to  look  at  the  man  with  renewed  interest. 
Thus  for  a  little  while  both  remained  motionless, 
fascinated  with  each  other,  and  it  became  doubtful 
which  would  keep  up  the  tune  longest.    The  shrieks 
of  laughter  that  resounded  on  all  sides  at  the  ridicul- 
ous spectacle  at  length  roused  poor  Crispin  from  his 
terror,  and  it  began  to  dawn  on  his  mind  that  he 
never  had  been  in  the  slightest  danger.    He  did  not 
appreciate  the  general  mirth  indulged  in  at  his  ex- 
pense, and  feeling  rather  ashamed  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  valour  had  "  oozed  out,"  suddenly  recol- 
lected that  the  dinner  required  his  superintendence, 
and  slunk  away  to  his  hut,  to  re-appear  no  more  that 
day.    The  work  went  on  briskly  for  several  hours, 
some  of  us  resting  at  intervals  on  a  log,  and  refresh- 
ing ourselves  by  a  pipe,  or  by  copious  draughts  of 
strong  black  tea,  untempered  by  a  drop  of  milk, — a 
beverage  which  was  often  the  only  obtainable  one, 
and  which  we  quaffed  from  tin  pannikins  or  mugs, 
the  Bushman's  humble  drinking-cup.    At  night  we 
gathered  round  the  roaring  fire,  and  finally  retired  to 
rest ;  some  few  in  beds  or  on  sofas,  others  on  mat- 
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tresses  laid  on  the  floor,  many  with  only  a  blanket 
wrapped  round  them  ;  but  the  severe  exercise  of 
the  day  gave  us  sound  and  dreamless  sleep.  Next 
day  we  separated,  and  returned  to  our  several  homes, 
driving  each  our  little  herd  before  us. 

In  the  year  1842  the  colony  passed  through  a 
kind  of  crisis  or  panic,  which  ruined  most  of  the 
early  settlers.  Produce  and  stock  had  thriven  and 
multiplied,  but  the  population  had  not  increased  in 
proportion  ;  the  supply  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
demand,  the  markets  were  greatly  overstocked,  and 
the  prices  sank  to  a  nominal  figure.  Sheep,  which 
only  three  years  previously  had  been  purchased  at 
thirty-six  shillings  per  head,  were  sold  at  half-a-crown 
a  piece ;  while  bullocks  which  had  cost  £36  per  pah- 
only  fetched  £5.  The  same  causes  effected  the  pros- 
perity of  the  merchants  and  tradesmen,  and  numbers 
of  both  became  bankrupt  during  that  year. 

There  were  but  few  of  the  settlers  who  had  not 
arrears  to  pay  up  on  the  purchase  of  their  stock, 
and  to  meet  their  engagements  they  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  sell  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice.  "  It  is," 
however,  "  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,"  and 
the  ruin  of  some  founded  the  fortunes  of  others.  It 
was  now  the  turn  of  the  farm-servants,  who,  having 
been  for  some  years  in  receipt  of  high  wages,  had,  if 
ordinarilyprudent,  accumulated  some  hundred  pounds, 
which  at  the  low  rate  of  prices  enabled  them  to 
purchase  the  stations  the  masters  were  reduced  to 
sell.  Among  the  merchants  who  were  compelled  to 
seek  the  protection  of  the  Insolvent  Court  at  this 
time  were  Messrs.  Y —  and  Z— ,  who  had  acted 
as  our  agents,  and  from  whom  we  had  obtained  the 
necessary  advances,  which  we  from  time  to  time 
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required.  Their  bankruptcy  affected  us  also,  for  it 
obliged  us  to  sell  out  and  realize,  at  prices  which 
left  us  in  circumstances  the  reverse  of  nourishing. 

D —  and  I  dissolved  our  partnership,  and  pre- 
pared to  begin  the  world  again  in  different  ways  ; 
I  for  a  time  on  a  farm  near  the  Yarra  Banks,  and 
D — ,  after  a  few  months,  left  the  colony  on  a  visit 
to  the  mother  country,  previous  to  settling  again  in 
the  Bush.    When  D — 's  arrangements  for  sailing 
were  completed,  I  went  to  bid  him  goodbye.  We 
met  at  a  small  inn  known  as  the  "  Governor  Arthur" 
hotel,  to  drink  to  his  health  and  happiness,  and  to 
our  future  meeting.    While  we  sat  together,  a  bul- 
lock-driver who  had  been  in  our  joint  employment 
came  in  to  wish  D —  farewell,  and  presently  was 
followed  by  a  mutual  acquaintance  of  ours  named 
H—   with  one  of  his  men.    H —  was  Irving  on 
a  farm  on  the  Mesri  Creek,  near  the  Yarra,  and  not 
far  from  the  one  occupied  by  me.    I  have  mentioned 
these  persons,  because  of  all  the  five  assembled  in 
that  room,  on  that  Saturday  morning,  the  only  one 
that  survived  (excepting  D — ,  who  had  left  the 
country)  on  the  succeeding  Monday  was  myself. 
Three  of  the  number,  all  hale  young  men,  were  des- 
tined to  meet  with  a  sudden  death  before  thirty- 
six  hours  were  over.    The  ship  in  which  D —  had 
taken  his  passage  set  sail  early  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  was  now  many  miles  on  her  way,  with  a  fair 
wind — homeward  bound.    Bob,  the  bullock-driver, 
returned  to  his  home,  and  on  the  following  morning 
went  out  in  his  dray  to  bring  in  timber, — for  churches 
were  out  of  reach  in  those  days  to  persons  living  in 
the  Bush,  and  the  Sabbath  observance  was  very  lax. 
Even  such  individuals  as  desired  to  hallow  the  day, 
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in  conformity  with  their  early  teaching,  found  it  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty,  for  the  days  were  so  much 
alike  that  occasionally  the  reckoning  was  lost.  For 
instance,  it  was  always  my  custom  to  observe  the 
day,  at  least  by  causing  the  men  to  abstain  from 
ordinary  labour.  I  was  therefore  greatly  surprised 
on  one  occasion  by  the  question  of  a  gentleman  who 
visited  my  station,  on  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  Mon- 
day afternoon.  Seeing  all  the  men  busy  and  in  their 
working  dress,  he  inquired  whether  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  working  on  Sundays.  Having  kept  the 
preceding  day  day  of  rest,  I  felt  a  righteous 

indignation  at  the  remark  ;  but  on  comparing  notes 
with  the  visitor  I  found  that  he  was  right,  and  that 
we  had  lost  count  of  the  days.  Such  an  excuse 
could  not  be  made,  however,  for  poor  Bob,  who 
habitually  worked  on  Sundays,  and  was  no  worse 
than  hundreds  of  others.  He  had  fastened  two  cross- 
cut saws  to  the  frame  of  the  dray,  and  was  sitting 
lazily  inside  driving,  when  one  of  the  wheels  struck 
on  a  stump,  and  the  dray  was  upset.  The  bullocks 
moved  on,  drawing  the  sharp  edge  of  the  saws  over 
the  unfortunate  man,  who  lay  underneath  helpless. 
They  dragged  the  dray  onwards  till  it  was  stopped 
by  coming  into  contact  with  some  fallen  timber,  and 
then  stood  still.  The  man  was  picked  up  quite  dead, 
lying  as  he  was  thrown,  the  femoral  artery  having 
been  completely  severed.  The  other  two  men,  Mr. 
H —  and  his  servant,  had  crossed  the  Mesri  Creek 
early  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  returning  after  an 
interval  of  some  hours,  found  it  had  risen  consider- 
ably during  then  absence,  owing  to  heavy  rains 
which  had  fallen  during  the  night.  They  attempted 
to  cross  the  creek,  which,  like  many  others  in 
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Australia,  is  very  dangerous  when  flooded.  They 
were  swept  away  by  the  force  of  a  rapid  current, 
which  they  strove  in  vain  to  stem,  and  were  carried 
down  into  a  deep  water-hole,  some  distance  below  the 
ford,  where  both  were  drowned.  One  of  their  horses 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  bank,  the  other  shared  their 
fate.  The  bodies  of  the  two  ill-fated  riders  were 
found  after  one  or  two  days'  search,  and  were  borne, 
along  with  poor  Bob's  remains,  to  the  Melbourne 
cemetery,  where  they  were  all  interred  on  the  Wed- 
nesday after  the  accidents  which  had  so  unexpect- 
edly terminated  their  lives. 

The  floods  which  are  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Australian  colonies  occasion,  at  different  times, 
much  loss  of  life.  Extremes  of  every  kind  are  pre- 
valent in  this  country,  and  there  is  often  but  a  short 
interval  between  a  withering  drought  and  an  almost 
equally  devastating  flood.  Singularly  enough  the 
highest  floods  usually  occur  at  midsummer,  and  to  the 
present  day,  even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Melbourne,  no  remedy  has  been  found  to  mitigate 
the  inconvenience,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, occasioned  by  them.  Several  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  in  the  city  are  under  water  when  the 
Yarra  is  at  its  flood  height ;  and  it  is  no  unusual 
circumstance  for  an  unguarded  foot-passenger  to  be 
swept  away  and  drowned  in  one  of  the  main  streets. 
Railway  communication  on  several  lines  is  stopped, 
and  numerous  families  are  driven  from  their  homes, 
whenever  the  heavy  rains  have  caused  the  usually 
insignificant  river  to  overflow.  It  is  probable  that 
the  colonization  of  the  country  is  too  recent,  as  yet, 
to  render  the  possible  extent  of  either  droughts  or 
inundations  certain.    The  aborigines  used  to  point 
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to  marks  on  the  old  gum-trees  near  the  Yarra,  which 
they  asserted  had  been  left  by  former  floods,  and 
which  far  exceed  the  height  attained  by  the  river 
at  any  time  since  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
white  men.  Should  their  information  be  correct,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  a  recurrence  of 
a  similar  inundation,  which,  should  it  ever  take  place, 
would  well-nigh  swamp  the  great  city  of  Melbourne, 
and  spread  its  waters  over  many  miles  around.  These 
old  blacks  have  died  out  now,  and  then  sayings  are 
forgotten  or  disbelieved,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
possible  that  they  spoke  the  truth.  A  similar  warn- 
ing was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  township 
in  one  of  the  adjoining  colonies,  by  the  aborigines  of 
that  district,  and  proved  too  true — for  a  flood  rose 
to  what  had  been  considered  an  impossible  height, 
and  was  most  disastrous  in  its  results.  The  year 
1844  was  one  which  was  remarkable  for  the  un- 
usually high  floods  that  occurred  ;  the  summer  rains 
had  been  heavy  and  continuous,  and  the  Yarra  river 
especially  was  greatly  swollen,  and  its  waters  were 
spread  far  over  the  level  lands.  My  hut  stood  on 
very  high  ground,  and  I  was  therefore  not  under 
the  slightest  apprehension  for  my  own  safety,  but 
there  were  many  families  of  sawyers  and  labourers 
whose  huts  were  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  river's 
side.  Two  of  these  huts  stood  at  some  distance  be- 
low mine,  and  as  I  walked  out  one  morning  to  look 
at  the  waste  of  waters  which  stretched  out  beneath 
me,  far  on  every  side,  I  bethought  me  of  my  less 
fortunate  neighbours,  and  resolved  to  see  how  they 
had  fared.  There  had  been  no  cause  for  alarm  on 
the  previous  day,  the  great  rise  in  the  river  having 
taken  place  during  the  night.    As  I  looked  for  the 
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two  huts  I  heard  cries  of  distress  issuing  from  the 
roofs  of  the  fragile  tenements.   They  were  completely 
hemmed  in  by  the  back-water,  which  had  surprised 
the  inmates  in  their  sleep ;  it  had  risen  considerably 
before  they  were  aware  of  the  danger,  and  escape 
was  by  that  time  impracticable  ;  for  the  ground  was 
uneven,  with  deep  hollows  here  and  there,  in  which, 
had  they  attempted  to  quit  their  huts,  they  must 
certainly  have  been  drowned.    The  water  had  risen 
close  to  the  eaves,  when  I  appeared  on  the  hill,  and 
was  eagerly  hailed  by  the  frightened  creatures,  who 
were  held  captives  by  the  flood.    By  placing  slabs 
across  the  tie-beams  of  the  huts  the  men  had  made 
a  dry  standing  place  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
and,  having  established  themselves  in  this  elevated 
position,  they  had  pulled  away  a  part  of  the  thatch,  and 
were  looking  out  helplessly  from  the  top  of  the  roofs. 
The  family  in  one  of  the  huts  numbered  three— a 
husband,  his  wife,  and  child  ;  while  the  couple  in  the 
other  were  the  parents  of  two  children.     One  of 
these  men,  more  ingenious  than  his  neighbour,  had 
devised  a  simple  contrivance  for  supplying  a  little 
warmth  during  the  hours  spent  in  waiting  for  assist- 
ance.   He  had  slung  a  large  pot  or  boiler  on  the 
ridge-pole,  and  kept  a  small  fire  burning  inside  of  it, 
which  he  fed  with  chips  off  the  roof.    It  had  the 
appearance  of  an  aerial  gipsies'  camp.    There  was  no 
time  to  lose,  so  calling  instantly  for  my  men  we  set 
to  work  to  construct  some  kind  of  floating  contrivance 
with  which  to  extricate  these  people  from  their 
perilous  situation.    For  this  purpose  we  hastily  fitted 
together  some  soft  boards,  which  fortunately  were  at 
hand,  and  which  had  been  grooved  and  tongued  to 
make  doors  ;  these  were  joined  to  make  a  box,  whose 
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dimensions  were  6  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet  6  inches, 
and  whose  depth  was  about  3  feet.  We  then 
launched  it,  but  it  began  rapidly  to  fill  with  water, 
proving  that  it  was  not  fit  for  service  in  that  con- 
dition. We  set  to  work  again  and  caulked  it  care- 
fully with  such  primitive  materials  as  we  could  find. 
Wool  and  tallow  were  inserted  into  the  crevices, 
and  when  we  tried  the  little  craft  again  she  floated 
bravely,  though  she  still  required  continual  baling 
out.  We  then  brought  her  into  the  course  of  the 
current  and  paddling  cautiously  along,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  huts.  It  took  several  voyages  to  and 
from  the  dry  land  to  convey  the  two  families  ashore 
in  our  fragile  boat,  but  we  had  at  last  the  satisfaction 
of  landing  them  all  in  safety.  The  floods  subsided 
after  a  few  days,  and  the  river  returned  to  its  usual 
level;  the  two  huts  of  the  sawyers  had  not  been 
carried  away,  but  it  needed  several  days  of  bright 
sunshine  to  dry  the  well-soaked  slabs  of  which  they 
were  constructed. 

Six  months  later  the  few  planks  that  had  saved 
seven  lives  were  again  called  into  requisition,  but 
for  another  and  widely  different  purpose.  Once 
more  one  of  the  same  sawyers  was  a  passenger  with- 
in their  narrow  compass,  bound  now  on  the  long 
journey  whence  there  is  no  return.  A  fatal  accident 
brought  his  life  to  a  sudden  close.  He  was  engaged 
with  some  others  in  haymaking,  when  a  young  lad, 
the  son  of  one  of  the  reapers,  took  up  a  scythe  to 
try  his  hand,  and  awkwardly  swinging  it  round, 
struck  the  sharp  point  into  the  leg  of  the  sawyer, 
who  was  passing  at  the  moment ;  it  entered  just  be- 
low the  knee,  inflicting  a  deep  wound,  and  severing 
the  artery.    No  medical  assistance  was  at  hand,  nor 
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probably  could  such  have  availed  the  poor  man 
greatly,  for  ere  long  he  sank  from  exhaustion  con- 
sequent on  the  loss  of  blood.    Undertakers  were 
rare  in  those  days,  and  there  being  none  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood I  undertook  to  provide  the  coffin — then  the 
planks  of  the  old  raft  were  remodelled,  to  enshrine 
the  mortal  remains  of  one  who  by  their  assistance 
had  so  lately  escaped  another  form  of  death.  We 
buried  him  in  the  solitary  Bush,  under  the  tall  gum- 
trees,  where,  like  many  an  emigrant,  he  sleeps  in  a 
nameless  grave.    Probably  long  ago  the  little  mound 
which  we  raised  over  his  head  has  been  trodden 
down  by  careless  feet,  or  levelled  by  the  hand  of  time. 
Even  so  lies  many  a  lonely  wanderer,  unheeded  and 
forgotten,  in  the  rustling  forests,  or  on  the  great 
wide  plains,  waiting  for  the  day  when  Australia  shall 
give  up  her  dead. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EARLY  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  MELBOURNE. 

As  the  years  sped  on  Melbourne  began  to  assume 
some  little  importance ;  the  streets  were  gradually 
expanding,  a  few  churches  had  been  erected,  and 
some  enterprising  persons  had  built  a  small  theatre. 
Ships  continued  to  arrive  from  the  mother  country, 
and  occasionally  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  A 
society  had  been  formed,  with  the  usual  elements  of 
good  and  evil,  but  perhaps  more  strongly  developed 
than  in  more  mature  cities,  where  the  old  restraints 
of  custom  and  public  opinion  provide  a  bar  and  a 
check  to  many  excesses.  Naturally,  too,  a  young- 
colony  of  emigrants  from  many  lands  contains  many 
strange  and  often  incongruous  elements. 

Among  the  new  arrivals  in  the  year  18 — was 
a  very  handsome  girl,  whose  appearance  won  the 
admiration  of  all  the  youth  of  the  town.  Her  family 
had  been  resident  for  many  years  in  one  of  the  older 
neighbouring  colonies,  and  she  was  either  a  native- 
born  Australian  or  had  left  England  at  a  very  early 
age.  Her  parents  were  of  low  birth,  and  had  origin- 
ally occupied  a  very  humble  station,  but  by  means 
of  scheming  and  saving  had  succeeded  in  scraping- 
together  a  very  comfortable  competence.  It  now 
became  the  ambition  of  the  family  to  raise  them- 
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selves  in  the  social  scale,  and  they  considered  that 
matrimony  would  be  the  readiest  means  of  effecting 
their  purpose.    It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  the  whole 
story  of  the  fair  Julia's  courtship  and  marriage. 
Suffice  it  that  the  maternal  ambition,  which  at  first 
encouraged  and  ultimately  forced  it  on,  led  to  very 
sad  and  humiliating  results.    After  a  short  and  un- 
happy union,  the  ill-assorted  pair  were  separated ; 
and  the  husband,  a  lawyer  of  good  position,  quitted 
the  colony  for  a  distant  port,  accompanied  by  his 
only  child.    The  ship  which  bore  him  away,  with 
many  others,  never  reached  her  destination — she  was 
wrecked  in  Torres  Straits ;  but  this  was  not  as- 
certained for  some  time,  and  her  fate  remained  long 
a  mystery.    Many  years  elapsed  before  the  circum- 
stances attending  her  loss  were  brought  to  light,  in 
a  most  singular  manner.    During  the  interval  settle- 
ments began  to  be  formed  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Australia,  extending  farther  and  farther  from  the 
original  centres  of  civilisation.    It  was  on  one  of 
these  most  remote  settlements  that  two  shepherds 
were  startled  one  day  by  the  appearance  of  a  man, 
of  most  wild  and  savage  aspect.    The  aborigines  of 
that  district  were  regarded  by  the  white  settlers 
with  considerable  distrust  and  aversion ;  no  doubt 
the  blacks  were  not  alone  to  blame,  but  they  had 
become  treacherous  and  untrustworthy,  and  some 
cruel  murders  committed  by  them  had  been  followed 
by  sanguinary  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  white  men. 
Seeing  this  singular  being  advancing  towards  them, 
the  first  impulse  of  the  two  shepherds  was  to  fire  at 
him,  supposing  that  he  was  one  of  a  party  of  natives 
lying  in  ambush.      The  supposition  was  natural 
enough,  for  the  skin  of  the  man  before  them  was 
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dark  and  bronzed.  He  was  clothed  only  in  an 
opossum  rug,  his  feet  and  legs  were  bare,  and  his 
hair  long  and  matted.  Fortunately  they  hesitated, 
and  as  they  did  so  the  forlorn  creature  waved  his 
thin  brown  arms,  and  with  a  voice  tremulous  with 
eager  excitement,  and  with  hoarse  laboured  accents, 
uttered  the  words  "  No  shoot."  They  seemed  to  be 
the  only  words  he  could  recall.  Amazed  to 
hear  their  native  tones  from  the  strange  wild  being, 
the  shepherds  allowed  him  to  approach,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  features,  so  dark  and  withered  with 
long  exposure  to  fierce  summer  suns,  and  by  many 
privations,  were  those  of  a  European.  He  clung  to 
them  with  wild  agitated  gestures,  expressive  of  the 
deepest  joy,  but  for  some  time  his  unpractised  tongue 
sought  in  vain  for  utterance  in  his  native  English 
language.  They  brought  him  to  the  station  home- 
stead, where  gradually  the  accents  so  long  unheard 
returned  to  his  memory  ;  day  by  day  as  he  remained 
among  the  settlers  he  became  better  able  to  express 
himself,  and  gradually  unfolded  his  strange  event- 
ful tale.    He  had  been  the  carpenter  on  board  of 

the  ill-fated  ship   ,  which  had  left  Melbourne 

long  years  ago,  and  of  whose  company  he  was  the 
sole  survivor.  When  the  vessel  was  wrecked  in 
Torres  Straits,  the  sailors  had  constructed  a  raft,  on 
which  the  passengers  and  some  of  the  crew  had  put 
out  to  sea.  They  had  battled  with  the  waves  in 
that  frail  craft  for  many  days,  how  many  he  could 
not  tell.  They  had  suffered  greatly,  and  several  of 
the  party  had  succumbed  to  then  hardships,  while 
tossing  about  on  the  wide  shelterless  waters.  Among 
those  whose  sufferings  were  early  terminated  by 
death  were  Stone  and  his  little  daughter,  both 
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of  whom  found  a  watery  grave,  and  thereby  escaped 
long  years  of  misery.  At  length  the  survivors  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  mainland  of  Australia ;  but 
on  landing  they  found  themselves  on  a  wild  shore 
where  no  ships  ever  came.  Savage  tribes,  to  whom 
white  men  were  unknown,  gathered  wondering 
around  them,  and  jabbered  and  grinned  as  they 
discussed  the  apparition  so  strange  to  them.  But 
they  were  kind  and  hospitable,  after  their  savage 
fashion,  to  the  defenceless  strangers  cast  upon  their 
shores,  and  supplied  them  with  a  share  of  their  pro- 
visions, which  consisted  chiefly  of  fish  and  game. 

The  shipwrecked  crew  were  at  first  hopeful,  and 
believed  that  they  might,  by  the  help  of  the  blacks, 
traverse  the  Bush,  and  reach  the  more  remote  settle- 
ments of  white  men.    But  the  heat,  the  absence  of 
proper  food,  and  of  all  means  of  transport  to  cross 
those  burning  deserts,  soon  rendered  the  project  a 
desperate  one.     By  degrees   the  hope  that  had 
sustained  them  faded  away,  as  their  strength  and 
their  numbers  grew  less.    The  long  weary  marches 
and  the  want  of  nourishment,  accompanied  by  fever 
and  ague,  struck  them  down  one  by  one  ;  a  few  more 
hardy  lingered  for  some  years,  but  those  too  sank 
and  died.    It  was  some  time,  how  long  he  could  not 
tell,  since  the  last  but  one  had  perished,  and  the 
carpenter  alone  survived.    More  enduring  or  more 
stolid  than  the  rest,  he  had,  after  the  death  of  his  last 
companion,  lived  entirely  among  the  savages,  speak- 
ing only  their  language,  and  sinking  rapidly  to  their 
level.    From  this  state  however  he  was  to  be  rescued. 
Rumours  began  to  circulate  among  the  black  tribes 
that  white  men  had  come  to  their  country,  and  were 
building  huts  for  themselves  on  "their  old  hunting- 
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grounds.  The  stream  of  settlement  had  indeed  ex- 
tended itself  towards  the  distant  coast  where  he  had 
spent  so  many  weary  years.  The  possibility  of  once 
more  seeing  his  countrymen  woke  up  all  the  old 
memories  and  associations  in  the  solitary  man's  breast, 
reviving  too,  once  more,  his  former  dislike  to  the 
savage  life  which  had  become  habitual  to  him. 

As  the  rumours  gained  strength,  from  time  to 
time,  he  resolved  to  make  one  more  desperate  effort 
to  return  among  civilized  men  ;  the  distance  to  be 
traversed  was  not  great  now,  and  finally  he  quitted 
the  savages  who  had  been  so  long  his  only  com- 
panions, and  set  out  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest 
settlement.  At  length  he  encountered  the  shepherds, 
at  whose  hands  he  narrowly  escaped  a  sudden  and 
violent  death.  Wild  indeed  must  have  been  the 
tumult  of  his  feelings  when  he  first  beheld  them,  and 
anxious  the  struggle  in  his  mind,  as  he  searched 
through  the  stores  of  his  memory  for  the  long  unused 
words  by  which  to  claim  fellowship  with  them.  His 
strange  tale  created  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  survivor 
of  so  much  suffering.  Gradually  he  recovered  the 
old  tone  of  his  mind,  and  drifted  back  to  former 
habits  and  associations.  Probably,  however,  his 
constitution  had  been  undermined  by  the  long  ex- 
posure and  many  privations  he  had  undergone,  as 
he  died  shortly  afterwards. 

It  was  not  long  after  these  events,  that,  happen- 
ing to  be  in  Melbourne  on  some  urgent  business, 
I  called  to  see  my  friend  S —  at  his  office.  S —  was 
a  big  fair  good-humoured  man,  a  bon  vivant,  as 
far  as  that  was  possible  with  the  limited  resources 
of  the  colony  at  that  time,  and  withal  a  very  kind 
good-natured  fellow.    His  features  could  not  boast 
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of  great  regularity,  and  his  nose  was  slightly  turned 
up,  but  his  florid  face  was  beaming  with  good-tem- 
per, and  his  rather  small  grey  eyes  twinkled  with  a 
perpetual  gleam  of  fun.    He  looked  so  pleasant  that 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  confide  to  him 
the  details  of  the  business  that  had  brought  me  to 
town,  adding  rather  ruefully,  that  I  had  not  succeeded 
in  settling  them  to  my  satisfaction,  and  was  about 
to  return  home.    "  Ah,  indeed,  man,"  said  S— ,  "  it 
is  provoking,  to  be  sure.    But  come  and  dine  with 
me  to-night  and  we  '11  put  it  all  right  for  you  in  the 
morning."    He  pressed  his  invitation  so  cordially 
that  I  willingly  accepted  it,  for  S—  kept  a  good  table, 
which,  in  those  days  of  simple  fare,  was  a  pleasant 
variety;  besides,  I  knew  that  it  would  be  easy  for 
him  to  help  me  in  my  little  difficulty,  and  that  he 
meant  what  he  had  said. 

Accordingly  we  met  again  at  six  o'clock  in  his 
comfortable  parlour,  where  we  sat  down  to  a  dinner 
that  was  a  credit  to  his  reputation.  It  was  well 
cooked  and  well  served,  and  the  waiter  was  a  fat 
jolly-looking  boy,  sleek  and  well  fed,  with  a  face  as 
round  and  beaming  as  his  master's. 

When  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  and  the  fat 
smiling  boy  had  quitted  the  room,  S—  alluded  to  a 
scandalous  report,  which  had  made  some  stir  in  the 
Melbourne  society,  and  which  involved  the  fair  fame 
of  a  pretty  woman.  He  spoke  as  a  man  who  has 
an  object  in  view,  and  I  felt  we  were  treading  on  deli- 
cate ground,  for  there  was  a  very  ugly  rumour  afloat 
at  the  same  time  concerning  my  friend's  younger 
brother  and  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  M— ,  a  pleasing  but 
somewhat  frivolous  and  weak-minded  woman.  Find- 
ing that  his  introductory  remark  led  to  no  result, 
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S —  said  abruptly,  with  some  little  effort,  "  I  suppose 
you  have  heard  the  story  about  Fred  and  Mrs.  N —  ?" 
I  said  I  had  been  very  sorry  to  hear  of  it.  "  Ah, 
well,"  said  S — ,  with  a  slight  contraction  of  his 
smooth  brow,  "  he  has  got  himself  into  a  nice  mess. 
I  don't  know  why  young  fellows  will  be  such  fools, 
and  go  poaching  on  other  men's  preserves  ;  of  all 
things,  I  say,  take  care  to  leave  other  men's  wives 
alone.  However,  it's  no  use  talking  now.  N —  has 
sent  him  a  challenge,  and  there 's  no  getting  out  of 
it — a  duel  there  must  be.  A  most  ridiculous  affair 
for  two  fellows  who  know  as  much  about  duelling:  as 
a  couple  of  babies.  It's  this  confounded  affair  I 
wanted  to  see  you  about.  What  do  you  say,  will 
you  be  Fred's  second  ?"  My  reply  was  a  long 
whistle,  for  I  was  rather  taken  aback.  "  Indeed, 
S — I  added,  with  some  hesitation,  "  I  should  be 
sorry  to  disoblige  you,  but  upon  my  word  I  am  quite 
a  novice  in  such  matters,  never  having  been  in  the 
way  of  acquiring  that  kind  of  knowledge."  Indeed, 
it  was  a  quarrel  in  which  I  did  not  care  to  be  im- 
plicated ;  in  case  of  a  tragical  issue  there  would  be 
no  resource  for  those  concerned  but  a  speedy  egress 
from  the  colony,  which  would  have  been  a  most  in- 
convenient result  to  me  at  the  time.  "  Oh,  nonsense, 
Jack,"  said  S — ,  in  his  pressing  good-humoured 
manner,  which  it  was  always  difficult  to  resist, 
"  we'll  contrive  to  coach  you  up,  and  push  you 
through  your  facings.  But  I  only  want  your  help 
in  case  of  need.  Fred  has  gone  to  see  Capt.  B — , 
of  the  — th,  in  order  to- ask  him  to  act.  If  he  con- 
sents, you  will  not  of  course  be  wanted;  but  he  is  a 
man  with  a  family,  and  might  refuse.  All  I  ask  of 
you  is  to  stay  till  to-morrow  night,  when  I  expect 
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Fred  back,  and  to  act  as  second,  if  the  Captain  is 
unwilling."  I  consented  to  do  as  lie  asked,  and 
agreed  to  await  Fred's  return.  Meanwhile  I  hoped 
the  gallant  Captain  would  not  be  found  wanting  to 
his  friend  at  this  juncture.  This  was  the  more  desir- 
able, as  neither  of  the  principals  had  more  than  the 
most  rudimentary  acquaintance  with  fire-arms,  and 
it  seemed  highly  probable  that  when  they  should  find 
themselves  facing  each  other  in  such  unwonted  cir- 
cumstances, their  flurry  and  agitation  might  cause 
them  to  point  at  the  seconds  instead  of  each  other. 

I  resolved  that,  should  I  be  compelled  to  act,  I 
would  see  that  the  charge  of  the  pistols  was  not 
deadly,  for  I  thought  a  good  blaze  of  powder  would 
answer  all  purposes  quite  as  well.    On  the  following 
evening  about  dinner-time,  Fred  S —  appeared,  ac- 
companied by  Capt.  B—  a  short,  thick-set,  red-faced 
man,  with  a  brisk  energetic  manner,  a  rapid  utter- 
ance, and  a  quick,  bustling  walk.  Seeing  him,  I  under- 
stood that  my  services  would  not  be  required,  but 
remained  to  see  how  the  affair  would  terminate.  The 
little  Captain  was  in  a  state  of  most  pleasurable 
excitement,  for  he  loved  fuss,  and  this  affair  was  a 
welcome  break  on  the  monotony  of  his  daily  life.  So 
he  rubbed  his  hands  and  conversed  merrily,  as  he 
stood  warming  himself  by  the  fire.    Fred  S — ,  a  tall, 
fair-complexioned   young   fellow,  a  few  years  my 
senior,  was  on  the  other  hand  very  grave  and  silent, 
and  was  evidently  not  disposed  to  enjoy  the  situation 
as  much  as  his  second  did.    He  bore  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  his  brother,  but  was  slighter,  paler, 
and  more  delicate  in  appearance.     After  a  time 
dinner  was  announced,  and  received  ample  justice 
from  all  the  party,  excepting  Fred,  whose  appetite 
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had  collapsed  together  with  his  conversational  jDOwers. 
When  the  meal  had  been  disposed  of,  and  pipes  had 
been  smoked,  the  Captain  gave  his  attention  to 
business.  "  I  say  we  must  set  to  work  now,"  he 
said.  "First  of  all,  there's  the  bullets  to  be  thought 
of.  Just  bring  out  those  pistols  of  yours,  Fred,  my 
boy,  and  we  '11  have  a  look  at  them."  Fred  rose 
silently,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  the 
pistol-case,  which  he  handed  to  his  joyous  second 
with  an  air  of  melodramatic  abstraction.  The  pistols 
were  produced  ;  they  were  not  duelling  pistols,  but  a 
small  ornamental  steel  pair,  belonging  to  a  Highland 
costume.  They  were  carefully  examined  by  the  Cap- 
tain, and  pronounced  by  him  to  be  suitable  and  in 
good  order.  "Now  for  the  bullets, then,"  he  said.  S — 
sent  to  the  kitchen  for  the  large  basting-spoon.  Some 
old  tea-chests  were  rifled  of  their  linings  to  provide  the 
necessary  lead,  and  the  Captain  set  busily  to  work. 
Breaking  off  pieces  of  lead,  he  placed  them  in  the 
spoon  and  held  them  over  the  fire,  entertaining  his 
audience  in  the  meanwhile  with  thrilling  narratives 
of  bloody  duels  at  which  he  had  assisted,  or  of  which 
he  had  become  cognisant.  Poor  Fred  sat  opposite 
to  him,  on  a  large  easy-chair,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fire-place.  He  did  not  speak,  but  he  leant  his 
chin  on  his  hand,  and  gazed  moodily  into  the  fire. 
Meanwhile  the  Captain  went  on  with  his  work ;  he 
poured  the  molten  lead  into  the  bullet-mould,  and 
dropped  each  ball  into  a  basin  of  cold  water  by  his 
side.  When  they  had  cooled  sufficiently,  he  selected 
four  of  the  best,  which  he  pared  neatly  with  his 
penknife,  admiring  each  as  he  finished  it,  with  the 
eye  of  a  connoisseur.  When  his  task  was  completed 
he  held  out  the  bullets  to  Fred  for  approval.    "  I 
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think  they'll  do  now— eh  ?"  he  inquired.    "  Yes,' 
replied  Fred  curtly  ;   then  muttered  in  a  gloomy 
undertone,  "  they'll  do  for  me  sure  enough."  The 
Captain  now  proposed  that  S—  and  he  should  call 
on  the  second  for  the  other  side,  and  confer  with 
him  on  the  preliminaries  for  the  duel.  Accord- 
ingly they  refilled  their  pipes,  and  set  out,  leaving 
Fred  and  me  together.    We  sat  by  the  fireside,  and 
I  endeavoured  to  converse,  but  found  my  companion 
taciturn  as  before.    Soon  he  grew  weary  of  sitting 
still,  and  starting  up  from  his  seat,  commenced 
pacing  Tip  and  down  the  room.    "Jack,"  he  said, 
suddenly  coming  to  a  stop  in  his  walk,  and  facing 
me,  "it's  an  awful  thing  to  feel  you  may  be  a  corpse 
in  the  morning."    He  was  very  pale,  and  his  eyes 
were  preternaturally  open.    "  Oh,  nonsense,  Fred," 
I  said,  with  a  forced  laugh,  for  I  wished  to  say  some- 
thing reassuring,  "  that 's  all  stuff,  you  '11  be  nothing 
of  the  sort."  Fred  looked  half  offended.  "You  may 
laugh,"  he  said  stiffly,  "but  it's  no  laughing  matter. 
But  it 's  no  good  talking  ;  I  could  not  expect  you  to 
understand  what  a  fellow  feels  at  a  time  like  this."  I 
thought  I  did  understand  nevertheless;  but  with  the 
confidence  usual  to  persons  not  immediately  involved 
in  any  peril,  I  had  a  very  comfortable  conviction 
that  somehow  all  would  be  well  in  the  end.  Pre- 
sently we  were  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door ; 
it  was  Mr.  X — ,  the  other  second,  who  had  left  home 
on  the  same  errand  as  our  two  friends.    They  had 
missed  each  other  at  some  turning  on  the  road,  which 
seemed  to  annoy  the  gentleman  not  a  little  ;  he  was 
particularly  anxious  to  see  Captain  B — ,  he  said,  for 
no  answer  had  as  yet  been  received  to  the  challenge, 
and  his  principal  desired  to  know  what  had  been 
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determined  upon.  With  a  very  white  face,  Fred 
informed  him  that  his  second  was  on  his  way  to  Mr. 
X — 's  house,  and  was  prepared  to  make  all  arrange- 
ments according  to  his  satisfaction.  When  we  were 
once  more  alone,  Fred  resumed  his  walk,  then  stopped 
again.  "  Jack,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  witness 
my  signature  to  some  papers.  There  are  some  pro- 
visions I  wish  to  make  in  case, — in  short,  I 
am  anxious  to  have  this  settled."  "Now,  Fred, 
that 's  all  humbug,"  I  was  beginning,  but  seeing  from 
his  face  that  his  mood  would  bear  no  opposition,  I 
said  no  more.  He  sat  down  at  his  desk,  and  signed 
with  a  hurried  hand  two  or  three  papers,  to  which  I 
appended  my  signature  as  witness.  The  papers  were 
then  replaced  in  the  desk,  and  another  pause  ensued, 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  S —  and 
Captain  B — .  "  Well,"  I  asked,  as  they  entered,  for 
Fred  said  nothing,  "  did  you  meet  X — ?"  They 
had  been  to  his  house,  but  had  not  met,  and  were 
of  course  provoked  to  find  that  he  had  been  on  the 
spot  so  shortly  before.  "  What  is  to  be  done  now?" 
asked  S — ;  "  must  we  be  off  again  ?"  "  Wait  a 
bit,"  replied  the  Captain  ;  "he  may  turn  and  come 
again,  and  we  might  go  on  playing  our  little  game 
at  cross  purposes  all  through  the  night.  I  expect 
he'll  turn  up  presently."  He  was  not  wrong,  for  in 
a  little  while  the  step  of  Mr.  X —  was  heard  at  the 
door.  He  was  instantly  admitted,  and  the  house 
being  small,  a  private  conference  of  the  seconds  took 
place  in  S — 's  bedroom.  Thence  they  issued  after  a 
brief  parley,  having  concluded  on  the  necessary 
matters  to  their  satisfaction.  The  time  appointed 
for  the  meeting  was  early  on  the  following  morning, 
the  place  a  lonely  flat  at  a  short  distance  from  town. 
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A  medical  man  was  to  be  asked  to  attend,  in  case  of 
accidents,  and  the  signal  for  commencing  operations 
was  to  be  his  appearance  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  over- 
looking the  flat.    The  Captain  detailed  these  par- 
ticulars with  minute  precision  as  he  returned  from 
his  interview  with  Mr.  X — ,  with  whom  he  had 
parted  at  the  hall  door.    "  I  like  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, Fred,"  he  added  reflectively  ;  "  it 's  a  very  nice, 
cool,  lonely  spot ;  so  quiet  too— no  chance  of  inter- 
ruption from  police  or  other  busy-bodies  there.  We 
could  not  have  a  better  spot."    "  Ah  !  indeed,  I 
suppose  so,"  said  Fred,  with  an  effort  to  appear  in- 
terested ;  then  he  relapsed  into  silence.    Nor  did  he 
rally  when  the  glasses  were  brought  in  and  we 
brewed  our  toddy,  and  grew  communicative  over  it, 
not  having,  like  himself,  the  prospect  of  fighting  a 
duel  next  morning.    The  Captain  would  not  suffer 
us  to  prolong  the  cheerful  chat,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  we 
must  be  astir  early  in  the  morning  to  keep  our  ap- 
pointment, and  we  may  as  well  make  sure  of  some 
sleep  now."    As  we  broke  up  for  the  night,  S— 
endeavoured  to  persuade  his  brother  to  share  his 
room,  as  Fred's  bed  had  been  given  up  to  the  Cap- 
tain ;  but  the  arrangement  did  not  meet  with  the 
young  gentleman's  approval.    He  preferred  to  spend 
the  night  alone  and  without  spectators ;  and  order- 
ing a  fresh  pair  of  candles,  prepared  for  a  lonely  vigil. 
The  grey  moonlight  streaming  through  the  unshut- 
tered window  awoke  me  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, for  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  the  circum- 
stances rendered  my  sleep  more  than  usually  light.  I 
went  to  rouse  the  others,  and  though  it  was  rather  too 
early  for  the  start,  they  rose  and  commenced  prepara- 
tions.   We  found  Fred  awake  and  astir;  his  haggard 
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looks  and  heavy  eyelids  betrayed  a  sleepless  night  ; 
the  candles  had  sunk  to  their  sockets,  but  were  still 
alight.    During  the  solitary  hours  of  darkness  he  ap- 
peared to  have  nerved  himself  for  the  occasion,  for  he 
was  very  quiet,  and  his  manner  was  unnaturally  com- 
posed.  He  gulped  down  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine, 
and  then,  as  the  momentous  hour  approached,  set  off 
with  the  Captain  in  the  cold  raw  gloaming.  S —  stood 
warmly  wrapped  up  in  his  ample  dressing-gown. 
"  Keep  a  good  heart,  my  boy,"  he  said,  as  he  clapped 
his  brother  cheerfully  on  the  back  ;  "  you  '11  be  back 
again  all  right  before  long.    I  shall  have  breakfast 
ready  for  you."    Fred  made  no  reply,  but  wrung  his 
brother's  hand  at  parting.    As  the  door  closed  after 
the  pair,  S —  gave  a  little  shiver ;  then  said,  "Well,  I 
shall  just  turn  into  my  warm  bed  again  ;  it 's  bitterly 
cold,  and  I  recommend  you  to  do  the  same,  Jack." 
I  could  not  take  his  counsel,  for  I  felt  that  I  must 
see  the  end  of  the  affair,  and  quietly  slipping  out  I 
followed  them  at  a  short  distance,  reaching  the  place 
of  meeting  almost  as  soon  as  they  did,  and,  conceal- 
ing myself  behind  some  rising  ground,  awaited  the 
issue.    The  other  principal  probably  was  in  a  frame 
of  mind  not  much  happier  than  the  man  whom  he 
had  challenged.    He  was  a  peaceable  merchant,  of  a 
disposition  naturally  timid  ;  he  had  rarely  handled 
fire-arms,  and  of  duelling  he  knew  no  more  than  he 
might  have  casually  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  a  novel. 
He  believed  that  Fred  S —  had  done  him  the  greatest 
injury  that  one  man  can  do  to  another,  but  he  must 
have  remembered  that  he  was  not  blameless  himself. 
He  had  left  his  wife  much  alone,  and  she  had  been 
thrown  constantly  into  the  society  of  Fred  S— ,  who 
had  frequently  been  an  inmate  of  his  house,  and  her 
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daily  companion  during  his  repeated  absences  on 
business.  He  bad  challenged  Fred  to  mortal  com- 
bat, because  it  was  considered  the  correct  course  to 
pursue  in  such  a  case,  but  when  he  had  done  so,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  felt  his  position  at  all  im- 
proved by  the  step  he  had  taken.  However,  timid 
though  he  might  be,  there  was  no  help  for  it  now. 

Fred  had  taken  up  his  position,  with  Captain 
B —  at  his  side,  when  two  muffled  figures  wrapped 
in  cloaks  were  dimly  visible  advancing  from  another 
direction,  in  the  dull  grey  light.  The  Captain  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them,  and  Mr.  X —  selected  the 
pistol  for  his  principal ;  the  distance,  fifteen  paces, 
was  carefully  measured,  and  then  the  two  combat- 
ants took  their  places,  awaiting  the  given  signal  to 
fire. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  presently  the 
figure  of  a  man  on  horseback  was  seen  to  appear  over 
the  summit  of  the  overlooking  hill.  This  was  the 
medical  man,  whose  arrival  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
hostilities.  Instantly  there  was  a  flash  from  both 
pistols,  promptly  followed  by  an  almost  simultaneous 
report.  As  the  little  puffs  of  smoke  arose,  I  looked 
anxiously  for  one  or  both  of  the  combatants  to  fall. 
No  such  catastrophe  however  occurred,  and  still  the 
four  figures  stood  erect.  The  seconds  now  came 
forward,  and  a  parley  ensued,  the  result  of  which 
seemed  extremely  satisfactory  to  all  parties ;  for, 
after  a  few  minutes,  the  two  deadly  foes,  accompanied 
severally  by  their  seconds,  separated  in  an  eminently 
peaceful  manner  and  left  the  ground,  taking  opposite 
directions,  to  return  to  their  respective  homes.  This 
felicitous  termination  to  the  hostile  demonstrations 
greatly  relieved  my  mind,  and  seeing  that  my  friend's 
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lease  of  life  had  been  indefinitely  renewed,  I  followed 
him  home.  S —  received  us  with  his  usual  unruffled 
cheerfulness.  He  had  doffed  the  dressing-gown  and 
was  attired  for  the  day.  "  So  you  have  brought  the 
scapegrace  back  alive,"  he  said  to  the  Captain. 
"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  safe  and  sound,  Fred ; 
and  for  the  future  take  my  advice,  and  don't  you  get 
into  this  sort  of  scrape  again.  I  suppose  you  are 
pretty  hungry  all  of  you  ;  keen  work  this  on  a  cold 
morning.  Come  on,  breakfast's  waiting."  When 
breakfast  was  over,  and  his  excitement  had  cooled 
down,  a  great  change  came  over  Fred's  state  of 
mind.  I  could  hardly  forbear  smiling,  to  see  in  how 
different  a  light  he  was  now  disposed  to  regard  his 
adventure.  The  remorse  and  thoughtfulness  of  the 
previous  night  had  faded  away  like  the  horror  of  a 
nightmare  ;  there  was  a  sort  of  half-concealed  exulta- 
tion in  his  manner,  as  of  one  who  has  suddenly  be- 
come a  hero.  Nor  did  this  new  view  of  the  matter 
pass  away,  but  to  those  who  knew  him  well,  it  was 
evident  that  he  held  his  head  rather  higher  from 
that  day  forward.  When  I  questioned  him  on  the 
details  of  the  duel,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  fired 
into  the  air.  He  confessed  that  at  the  moment  he 
had  been  too  highly  excited  to  be  fully  conscious  of 
what  he  was  doing,  and  that  he  had  no  recollection 
of  even  hearing  the  report. 

Whether  Mr.  N — ,  like  himself,  had  purposely 
discharged  his  pistol  in  the  air,  or  whether  his  un- 
practised hand  had  aimed  amiss,  he  could  not  of 
course  tell ;  he  only  knew  that,  to  his  considerable 
surprise,  he  had  found  himself  after  the  shot  still 
erect  and  unhurt.  Captain  B —  had  then  inqiured 
of  the  other  second  whether  Mr.  N —  demanded  any 
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further  satisfaction  ;  but  the  poor  gentleman,  not 
desiring  to  repeat  the  dangerous  experiment,  had 
professed  himself  amply  satisfied.  The  duel  was 
kept  a  close  secret,  and  it  never  transpired. 

I  have  always  felt  doubtful  of  the  charge  of  the 
pistols,  for  the  seconds  being  both  married  men,  and 
fathers,  might  probably  have  thought  it  prudent  to 
prevent  a  fatal  issue,  which  might  have  entailed  un- 
pleasant consequences  upon  themselves,  as  well  as 
to  the  parties  chiefly  concerned.  The  calmness  of 
the  elder  S—  who  quietly  returned  to  bed,  while 
his  brother  sallied  forth  to  mortal  combat,  would,  to 
some  minds,  appear  to  favour  the  supposition. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  NEW  STATION. 

As  the  years  sped  on,  I  felt,  like  most  other 
colonists,  a  strong  impulse  to  revisit  the  scenes  of 
childhood  and  early  youth.  Quitting,  therefore,  the 
rural  solitudes,  whose  wild  and  novel  freedom  had 
originally  charmed  me  so  greatly,  I  landed,  after  a 
long  and  chequered  voyage  of  seven  months  and  a 
half,  on  the  green  shores  of  the  dear  old  country, 
which  the  emigrant  never  ceases  to  think  of  as 
"Home."  Two  years  spent  among  dear  friends  and 
relatives  flitted  swiftly  by,  and  took  their  place  in 
the  soft  and  mellowed  past,  where  their  memory 
remains,  enshrined  in  many  bright  and  tender  as- 
sociations. In  spite  of  its  social  restraints,  civilisa- 
tion had  not  lost  any  of  its  charms  by  comparison 
with  the  independence  of  Bush  life  ;  and  on  parting 
again,  now  in  maturer  years,  from  the  beloved  familiar 
forms  that  had  peopled  the  world  of  my  childhood, 
it  was  not  in  gay  thoughtlessness  as  before,  for  I  felt 
that  I  was  looking  on  faces  some  of  which  I  should 
see  on  earth  no  more.  A  large  vessel  with  a 
numerous  party  of  passengers  brought  me  back  to 
-  the  land  of  my  adoption  in  the  year  1849. 

The  colony  had  altered  but  little  during  my 
absence.    Its  metropolis  had  not  greatly  increased 
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in  size,  and  the  population  had  not  visibly  multi- 
plied.   A  young  man  of  the  name  of  M —  had 
accompanied  me  from  home,  with  the  intention  of 
joining  me  in  the  purchase  of  a  large  sheep-farm. 
My  previous  personal  knowledge  of  him  had  been 
but  slight.    He  had  lost  his  father  while  yet  a 
youth,  and  having  been  his  own  master  at  an  early 
ao-e,  had  contracted  habits  of  dissipation  and  intern- 
perance,  which  his  friends  hoped  it  was  not  yet  too 
late  to  check.    It  was  supposed  that  a  complete 
severance  from  old  haunts  and  undesirable  associates 
might  work  a  reformation  in  his  character;  and 
beinff  unaware  of  the  deep  hold  his  unfortunate 
failing  had  already  obtained  over  him,  I  consented 
to  take  him  as  a  partner,  with  the  provision  that 
financial  matters  should  be  under  my  control.  The 
experiment  proved  in  the  sequel  a  signal  failure,  and 
entailed  much  loss  and  inconvenience  on  myself. 
We  had  no  difficulty  in  purchasing  a  station  suitable 
to  our  views,  and  soon  set  off  to  take  possession, 
driving  by  easy  stages  through  a  country  where  the 
only  road  was  a  scarcely  defined  track  through  the 
Bush ;  and,  leaving  behind  us  great  tracts  of  forest 
land,  diversified  with  many  alternations  of  hill  and 
dale,   and    intersected    by    numerous  unbridged 
streams,  we  reached  our  destination  after  a  few  days' 
journey.    We  found  ourselves  in  a  region  truly 
Australian  in  all  its  features,  situated  about  160 
miles  inland  from  Melbourne.     Here  vast  plains 
extend  for  many  miles  on  every  side,  belted  occasion- 
ally in  the  far  horizon  with  a  dark  fine  of  trees, 
dwarfed  in  the  dim  distance,  but  often  stretching 
away  quite  unbounded  save  by  the  delusive  images 
conjured  up  by  the  mirage,  which  tempts  the  thirsty 
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traveller  onwards  with  phantom  lakes  that  glitter 
from  afar,  and  that  recede  as  he  advances.  These 
vast  plains,  which  in  winter  present  one  radiant  field 
of  brilliant  verdure,  are  not  without  a  certain  beauty 
all  their  own,  impressing  the  mind  with  an  inde- 
scribable sense  of  the  vastness  and  freedom  of  nature. 
In  the  spring  they  don  their  gay  holiday  apparel, 
and  are  decked  with  myriads  of  tiny  wild  flowerets, 
blossoming  over  great  tracts  of  country,  like  fields 
of  pink,  or  blue,  or  gold.  As  the  summer  advances 
and  the  fervid  sunbeams  gain  integrity,  all  the 
bright  tints  die  out,  and  the  vegetation  is  bleached 
to  a  great  sea  of  yellowish  brown,  over  which  the 
fierce  hot  winds  drive  madly,  scathing  and  singeing 
every  green  blade  in  their  scorching  track.  The 
glare  of  the  grass,  when  dried  and  withered  by  the 
summer  heats,  is  indescribably  trying  to  the  eye- 
sight, and  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  causes  that  render 
ophthalmia  so  common  a  complaint  in  the  colony. 
Sometimes  by  a  freak  of  nature  a  rocky  rise  occurs 
on  the  plains ;  but  there  are  many  miles  level  as  a 
table,  where  even  a  small-sized  stone  would  be 
regarded  as  a  curiosity.  This  dead  level  is  occasion- 
ally varied  by  a  tract  of  country  known  as  Bay  of 
Biscay  ground,  where  the  soil  rises  in  countless 
small  mounds,  called  "dead  men's  graves,"  which 
resemble  tiny  solid  waves.  The  traveller  driving 
over  country  of  this  description  experiences  an  end- 
less succession  of  short  sharp  jerks,  equally  fatiguing 
to  himself  and  his  horses. 

The  "  Mallee  "  scrub,  which  covers  large  tracts  of 
land,  bounds  the  plains  near  the  spot  where  we 
settled,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  closes  them 
in  with  a  deep  belt  of  dense  vegetation.    The  Mallee 
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grows  in  long  slender  saplings,  crowned  with  foliage 
of  a  dull  olive  green,  usually  attaining  to  a  height  of 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet.    The  outskirts  of  the 
scrub,  which  are  far  less  dense  than  the  exterior,  are 
frequently  invaded  by  the  settler  in  search  of  his 
stray  cattle  or  sheep,  but  even  here  it  requires  no 
small   skill  in   horsemanship   to  gallop  scathless 
among  the  tall  and  thin,  but  tough  stems,  which 
grow  in  close  but  irregular  proximity.    When  its 
outer  limits  are  passed  advance  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult, for  the  saplings  become  stronger  and  closer, 
with  a  tangled  undergrowth  of  bushes  and  creepers  ; 
now  and  then  a  small  fertile  plain  is  found,  like  an 
oasis  in  the  desert,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the 
scrub ;  but  there  are  deeper  recesses,  into  whose 
solitude  it  is  likely  that  human  foot  has  rarely  if 
ever  penetrated,  and  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  and 
scanty  to  pay  for  the  labour  of  clearing.    The  larger 
Mallee  trees  exude  an  abundance  of  sap,  clear  as 
water,  which  the  aborigines  made  use  of  when  dis- 
tressed by  thirst.    It  was  obtained  in  a  very  simple 
manner,  for  the  black  fellow  only  cut  a  branch  from 
the  tree,  and  placed  it  standing  upright  in  his 
calabash,  into  which  the  liquid  trickled  from  the 
wounded  stem,  and  yielded  a  refreshing  draught. 
The  root  of  this  tree  has  the  same  valuable  property. 
The  country  here  described  is  watered  by  the  river 
Lodon,  which,  like  most  Australian  streams,  dwindles 
away  in  summer  to  very  diminutive  proportions,  but 
after   heavy  rains  becomes  a  formidable  torrent, 
spreading  far  over  the  level  lands  at  its  flood  height. 
Not  far  from  this  river,  on  a  knoll  of  rising  ground 
studded  with  clumps  of  pine-trees,  still  stands  the 
old  hut  of  which  we  took  possession  in  1849.  For 
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those  days  it  was  considered  a  good  house,  and,  with 
the  outbuildings  pertaining  to  it,  was  usually  filled 
with  guests  of  various  degree,  who  took  up  their 
abode  with  us,  some  for  a  night  or  two,  others  for 
weeks  or  months,  till  they  succeeded  in  making  a 
home  for  themselves.  There  were  but  few  inns  at 
that  time,  and  those  few  were  far  apart,  consequently 
the  hospitality  of  the  squatters  was  largely  drawn 
upon,  and  rarely  withheld.  The  bill  of  fare  afforded 
by  the  stations  was  simple,  but  abundant,  and 
always  gave  a  margin  for  chance  guests,  who  rarely 
failed  to  appear  with  the  setting  sun,  when  large  par- 
ties of  travellers  were  frequently  gathered  round  the 
blazing  hearth,  both  in  the  parlour  and  kitchen.  The 
stations  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  the  grass 
was  scarce  in  summer,  and  the  soil  chiefly  light  and 
unproductive,  embraced  an  area  of  many  miles,  re- 
spectively ranging  from  50,000  to  500,000  acres. 
They  were  held  chiefly  by  young  unmarried  men, 
most  of  whom  in  the  early  days  were  of  gentle  birth; 
ladies  were  still  rare  apparitions,  and  were  seldom 
seen  so  far  from  the  metropolis.  The  country  dis- 
tricts were  thinly  populated,  and  the  mode  of  living 
was  primitive,  and  almost  idyllic  in  its  simplicity; 
but  all  this  was  destined  soon  to  give  way  to  quite 
a  different  order  of  things.  The  month  of  October 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  stood  one  evening  at 
the  door  of  my  hut  enjoying  the  cool  breeze  after  a 
busy  day  spent  in  superintending  the  important 
operation  of  shearing,  when  two  horsemen  rode  up, 
one  of  them  a  neighbour,  accompanied  by  a  clergy- 
man, whose  arrival  caused  some  little  commotion  in 
the  station,  for  it  was  the  first  time  that  a  visitor  in 
his  cloth  had  come  in  our  direction.    Though  still  a 
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young  man,  his  air  and  manner  unconsciously  inspired 
respect,  and  we  found  that  he  had  been  deputed  by 
the  Anglican  Bishop  to  undertake  a  tour  through 
the  pastoral  districts  at  that  particular  season,  when 
the  operations  of  shearing  and  sheep-washing  col- 
lected the  greatest  number  of  men  on  the  stations. 

The  Rev.   G —  was  well  fitted  for  the  office,  for 

with  undeniable  earnestness  he  combined  tact  and 
considerable  knowledge  of  human  nature,  while  his 
natural  sense  of  humour  and  his  habits  of  observation 
rendered  him  an  agreeable  and  entertaining  com- 
panion.   Having  dined  and  rested,  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  visit  the  men  who  occupied  the  adjoining 
huts,  and  we  set  out  together  accordingly.  On 
entering  the  first  hut  we  found  a  party  of  shearers 
busily  engaged  in  a  game  at  cards.    They  looked 
considerably  perplexed,  and  not  a  little  dismayed  at 
the  interruption,  which  was  evidently  unexpected ; 
and  they  eyed  the  clergyman  with  glances  which 
were  dubious,  and  not  too  friendly  in  their  import. 
Probably  they  had  not  seen  one  of  his  cloth  face  to 
face  since  their  arrival  in  the  colony.    In  a  minute 
or  two  it  seemed  rather  questionable  what  sort  of 
reception  they  would  give  him  when  he  spoke  ;  but 
his  quiet  manner  won  their  attention,  and  putting 
aside  their  cards,  they  listened  civilly  to  him.  He 
did  not  say  much,  but  announced  his  attention  of 
holding  a  service  in  the  woolshed  on  the  following 
morning,  at  which  he  requested  their  attendance. 
This  was  promptly  promised  by  the  spokesman  of 
the  party,  and  we  then  left  them  to  proceed  to 
another  hut,  where  the  remainder  of  the  additional 
hands  were  housed.    A  slight  scuffle  was  audible  as 
we  approached  the  door,  and  on  entering  we  found 
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that  all  the  men  had  betaken  themselves  to  their 
beds,  where  one  or  two  of  the  most  determined 
schemers  were  snoring  loudly.  Various  little  indi- 
cations on  the  premises,  however,  showed  pretty 
plainly  that  the  simultaneous  retreat  of  all  the  men 
to  bed,  at  so  early  an  hour,  was  only  a  "  ruse "  to 
avoid  an  interview  with  the  parson,  whom  they 
evidently  regarded  as  a  bete  noire  of  a  dangerous 
and  disagreeable  kind.  Mr.  G —  saw  the  truth  of 
the  matter  at  a  glance,  but  he  did  not  betray  his 
suspicions,  and  contenting  himself  with  briefly  re- 
questing their  presence  at  morning  prayer  on  the 
following  day,  he  bade  the  men  good-night,  and 
retired,  leaving  them  to  resume  their  interrupted 
amusements  if  they  pleased.  Next  morning,  when 
we  repaired  to  the  wool-shed  for  service,  I  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  men  were  behaving  better  than  we 
had  given  them  credit  for.  It  was  the  only  large 
building  on  the  station,  and  as  such  the  only  place 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  had  been  carefully 
swept  and  set  in  order  for  the  occasion  by  the  men ; 
several  rows  of  seats  had  been  contrived  by  means 
of  planks,  supported  at  each  end  by  a  wool  bale. 
For  the  express  benefit  of  Mr.  G —  a  platform  had 
been  prepared  of  bales  laid  close  to  each  other, 
while  mounted  on  the  platform  was  a  single  large 
bale  raised  on  end  to  form  an  impromptu  pulpit. 
This  comical  contrivance  showed  some  little  fore- 
thought, and  pleased  the  clergyman.  The  congre- 
gation, who  soon  came  lounging  in,  numbered  more 
than  forty  men,  among  whom  were  several  of  the 
mutinously  disposed  of  the  previous  night.  It  was 
not  an  uninteresting  congregation  of  its  kind, 
though  composed  almost  entirely  of  rough  working 
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men;  but  though  clad  in  the  commonest  attire, 
they  had  evidently  made  use  of  soap  and  water  to 
fit  them  for  the  occasion.    Their  conduct  was  de- 
corous and  attentive,  and  the  whole  service  solemn 
and  impressive.    The  afternoon  was  spent  in  visiting 
some  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  station,  where  the 
various  shepherds'  huts  were  situated.    The  shep- 
herds were  mostly  old  men,  whose  lonely  life  not 
unfrequently  rendered  them  morbid  and  eccentric. 
Among  these  was  an  old  fellow  known  on  the 
station  for  his  queer  captious  temper,  and  for  his 
equally  singular  personal  appearance.    His  face  was 
drawn  on  one  side  by  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis, 
and  his  eyes  had  a  strong  cast,  and  were  generally 
fixed  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which 
they  were  actually  looking.    "  Your  name  is  Jack 
Smith  ?"  the  clergyman  said  by  way  of  an  introduc- 
tory remark.    "  And  what  the  d — 1  is  it  to  you,  I 
should  like  to  know,  if  my  name  is  Jack  Smith  V 
was  the  not  very  encouraging  reply  of  the  testy  old 
man.     Nothing  daunted,  Mr.  G —  answered  him 
good-humouredly,  and  in  allusion  to  his  calling 
made  some  application  to  the  "  Good  Shepherd," 
which  old  Jack  listened  to  with  an  impatience  he 
took  but  little  pains  to  conceal.     "  Humph  ! "  he 
growled,  "it's  all  the  same  in  this  country;  good 
shepherds  or  bad  shepherds,  there  isn't  no  diffe- 
rence made  betwixt  them,  as  I  can  see.    One  gets 
just  as  much  wages  as  t'other,  and  is  as  much 
thought  of  by  the  masters." 

At  length,  however,  he  became  less  irascible, 
and  wound  up  the  visit  by  saying  in  considerably 
modified  tones — "  I  understand  you,  sir,  well  enough. 
Don't  ye  be  a  minding  of  me  and  my  ways ;  I  know 
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what  ye're  at  after  all."  The  inmates  of  the  other 
huts  gave  Mr.  G —  a  sufficiently  polite  reception ; 
only  one  obdurate  old  sinner  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  him.  "  Read  my  Bible  ?"  he  said 
with  an  angry  sneer  in  answer  to  a  question  of  the 
clergyman.  "  No,  in  course  I  don't,  sir  ;  don't  you 
think  to  come  talking  to  me  of  that  'ere  stuff.  Me 
and  my  Bible  has  fallen  out  together  this  many  a 
long  year  ago ;  and  I  don't  want  to  hear  nothin' 
more  about  it  now."  He  was  perfectly  impervious 
to  any  argument,  and  we  left  him,  quite  unimpressed 
by  the  visit,  except  that  it  angered  him  to  be 
opposed.  Next  morning  as  we  were  bidding  Mr. 
G —  farewell,  we  discovered,  on  recapitulating  the 
various  places  he  had  visited,  that  he  had  missed  one 
of  the  stations  on  his  list.  There  was  no  way  of 
repairing  the  omission  except  by  crossing  the  river, 
which  was  at  that  time  flooded,  and  extremely 
dangerous  ;  for  there  was  no  bridge,  and  the  ford  at 
which  we  usually  crossed  was  covered  with  many 
feet  of  water,  while  the  swollen  stream  had  spread 
far  on  either  side  of  its  bed,  and  was  rushing 
onwards  with  alarming  violence.  Knowing  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  river,  we  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  attempt  to  cross,  but  all 
remonstrance  was  unavailing,  for  he  assured  us  that 
he  could  not  rest  satisfied  if  any  portion  of  his 
allotted  work  remained  unaccomplished.  He  assured 
us,  moreover,  that  any  solicitude  on  his  behalf  was 
groundless,  as  he  was  an  expert  and  practised 
swimmer.  Stripping  off  his  outer  clothing  he  rolled 
it  tightly  round  the  Bible  which  he  always  carried, 
and  having  strapped  the  little  bundle  round  his 
neck,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  boldly  into 
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the  stream.  We  stood  on  the  shore  watching  for 
the  result ;  the  horse  supported  his  rider  well,  and 
as  he  entered  into  deep  water  swam  bravely  against 
the  stream.  The  current,  which  was  powerful  as 
they  reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  threatened  to 
sweep  away  both  horse  and  rider,  but  they  battled 
with  it  successfully,  and  reached  the  opposite  bank 
in  safety  at  last.  This  exploit  made  a  very  favour- 
able impression  on  the  minds  of  the  men  on  the 
station,  for  like  most  men  of  their  class,  they  had  a 
great  admiration  for  pluck  and  daring.  It  was  duly 
commented  upon  among  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
served  greatly  to  enhance  their  respect  for  the 
clergyman  and  his  ministrations. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BLACK  THURSDAY. 

The  6th  of  February  1851,  known  in  the  Victorian 
calendar  as  Black  Thursday,  was  a  day  the  memory 
of  which  will  never  be  effaced  from  the  minds  of 
those  early  colonists  who  witnessed  it.  The  heat 
was  so  intense  that  the  very  name  of  Black  Thurs- 
day has  since  passed  into  a  household  word,  and 
conveys  to  an  Australian  mind  the  idea  of  the 
greatest  conceivable  degree  of  heat  that  mortal  can 
endure ;  this  was,  however,  only  a  minor  evil,  for 
the  thermometer  has  ranged  as  high  since  then,  but 
there  has  never  been  anything  to  compare  since 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  conflagration  which  threat- 
ened on  that  day  to  sweep  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country,  and  which  spread  consternation  far 
and  wide.  My  station  fortunately  happened  to  be 
beyond  the  range  of  the  fire,  and  as  I  was  at  the 
time  absent  in  Melbourne,  I  was  the  more  rejoiced 
on  healing  that  we  had  escaped  the  wide-spread 
desolation.  The  5th  of  February  had  been  warm, 
with  a  northerly  wind  blowing  all  day,  and  increasing 
as  the  night  wore  on.  The  morning  of  the  6  th 
broke  hot  and  clear,  with  a  sky  of  glaring  pitiless 
blue,  peculiar  during  hot  winds,  while  the  air,  even 
at  an  early  hour,  was  dry  and  parching.    I  had  been 
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sitting  with  a  friend  in  a  closed  room  with  the 
curtains  drawn,  and  with  clothes  tacked  across  the 
windows,  when  at  about  eleven  o'clock  I  drew  aside 
a  curtain  to  peep  at  the  weather,  and  found  the 
glass  of  the  window  panes  so  heated  that  I  was  glad 
quickly  to  withdraw  my  hand.  The  appearance  of 
the  day  then  was  so  menacing  and  unusual,  that  we 
were  roused  from  the  torpor  and  lassitude  occasioned 
by  extreme  heat,  and  impelled  to  look  around  us. 
The  wind  was  still  rising  as  the  day  wore  on,  moan- 
ing and  whistling  through  the  streets  and  hollows 
in  fiery  suffocating  blasts,  that  seemed  to  issue  from 
a  furnace  heated  seven  times.  Clouds  of  dust  and 
smoke  obscured  the  sun,  while  the  air  was  dense 
with  dead  leaves  and  other  charred  matter,  whirled 
on  high  by  the  wind.  The  gloom  and  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  continued  hourly  to  increase,  as 
the  dust  and  smoke  grew  thicker,  wrapping  every 
surrounding  object  hi  a  semi-obscurity,  while  above, 
the  sun  was  dimly  visible  through  the  dense  dark 
vapours,  a  lurid  rayless  globe  of  bloody  red.  It 
was  evident  even  from  the  town  that  there  must  be 
extensive  bush-fires  blazing  not  far  distant,  but  the 
full  extent  of  the  damage  which  had  been  done  was 
not  suspected  at  the  time.  The  storm  attained  its 
greatest  height  at  about  two  o'clock  p.m.,  when  it 
became  a  perfect  hurricane.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  its  fury,  from  the  fact  that  singed  leaves 
and  other  light  matter  were  blown  as  far  as  to  the 
adjoining  colony  of  Tasmania,  and  fell  in  showers 
on  the  decks  of  ships  in  Bass's  Straits.  In  the 
afternoon,  as  is  usual  after  these  burning  gales,  the 
wind  suddenly  veered  round  to  the  south,  blowing- 
back  the  dust  and  smoke  once  more,  till  at  length 
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its  fury  was  exhausted,  and  it  sank  to  rest  as  night 
closed.  Those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  violence 
of  tempests  in  tropical  climates  cannot  realize  the 
force  of  those  wild  tumults  of  nature,  in  which  it 
often  seems  as  though  "  Heaven  and  earth  must 
pass  away."  Many  timid  persons  flying  from  the 
fires  of  Black  Thursday,  and  terrified  with  the  black- 
ness and  darkness  around,  believed  that  the  end  of 
all  things  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  Great  Day  of 
Wrath  was  come.  The  particulars  of  the  destruction 
wrought  on  Black  Thursday  did  not  reach  us  till 
a  few  days  subsequently.  Then  accounts  were 
brought  in,  of  wide-spread  ruin,  of  thrilling  hair- 
breadth escapes,  and  in  several  sad  cases  of  frightful 
deaths.  The  country  had  been  simultaneously  on 
fire  in  several  different  directions,  and  had  been  swept 
by  such  a  conflagration  as  was  never  seen  before, 
and  has  never  since  been  approached  in  violence  and 
extent.  Nor  is  it  likely  that,  under  the  present 
altered  conditions  of  the  country,  so  disastrous  a  fire 
could  ever  recur.  The  population  was  scanty,  and 
the  flocks  depastured  on  the  wide  pasture  lands  far 
too  few  in  number  to  consume  the  grass,  which  was 
even  in  summer  high  and  luxuriant ;  while  a  rank  pro- 
fusion of  ferns,  grasses,  and  creepers,  grew  in  tangled 
masses  among  the  undergrowth  in  the  rarely  dis- 
turbed solitudes  of  the  forests.  Of  late  years  the 
face  of  the  country  has  become  greatly  altered,  it 
being  in  most  districts  stocked  to  excess  ;  the  once 
waving  plains  of  tall  grass  are  kept  closely  cropped, 
and  though  bush-fires  are  still  destructive,  they  lack 
the  abundant  fuel  of  earlier  days.  The  summer  of 
1851  had  been  hot  and  long,  and  the  country  had 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  hay-field,  blanched  by  the 
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scorching  sun,  and  inflammable  as  tinder.  One  of 
the  main  fires  originated  at  Bullock  Creek,  near  the 
present  Bendigo  Diggings,  where  a  scrubby  district 
had  been  fired  by  a  shepherd  with  a  view  to  clear 
it ;  the  north  wind  when  it  rose  fanned  the  kindling 
flames,  and  bore  them  on  till  they  were  far  beyond 
all  control.  Other  fires  in  no  ways  connected  with 
that  which  commenced  at  Bullock  Creek  broke  out 
in  different  directions,  and  swept  as  rapidly  onwards. 
So  frightful  was  the  celerity  with  which  the  fire 
travelled,  that  the  swiftest  horse  could  barely  gallop 
away  from  it.  Mile  after  mile  was  traversed  by  the 
flames,  and  was  left  a  smoking  wilderness,  with  only 
smouldering  ashes  to  mark  the  site  of  once  peaceful 
homesteads.  On  the  great  plains  many  flocks  of 
sheep  fell  a  prey  to  the  devouring  element,  and 
drays  that  had  been  left  standing,  some  perhaps 
with  their  helpless  teams  still  yoked,  were  totally 
consumed,  and  only  the  iron  work  left  remaining. 

The  mighty  sheets  of  fire  hurried  on,  gaming 
force  and  fierceness  as  they  advanced,  darting  out 
in  long  tongues  over  the  parched  flats,  and  licking 
up  the  grass  ;  as  they  reached  the  forests  the  flames 
curled  round  the  ancient  stems,  and  creeping  to  the 
top  of  the  trees  flew  on  from  one  tree-top  to  another, 
while  through  the  tangled  undergrowth  below  roared 
a  sea  of  fire.  The  flakes  of  burning  matter  were 
hurled  aloft  by  the  wind,  and  borne  across  creeks 
and  gullies,  from  one  hill-top  to  another,  and  lodged 
on  the  house-roofs  or  hay-stacks  of  the  settlers, 
finding  fresh  fuel  everywhere.  The  heat  of  the  air, 
which  seemed  all  alight  with  sparks,  became  in- 
tense, nor  was  it  cooled  by  the  clouds  of  smoke  and 
cinders  that  gradually  obscured  the  brightness  of 
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day,  and  converted  it  into  a  lurid  and  awful  twi- 
light. It  was  not  surprising  that  many  anxious 
persons,  who  saw  themselves  surrounded  with  fire 
and  smoke  on  all  sides,  and  knew  not  whither  to 
fly,  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  waited  in 
trembling  for  the  sound  of  the  last  trump.  Among 
those  who  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames  was  a  shepherd, 
whose  charred  and  lifeless  form  was  subsequently 
discovered  in  a  sitting  posture  reclining  against  a 
rock,  and  by  his  side  his  faithful  dog,  which  had 
shared  its  master's  fate.  In  another  spot  were 
found  a  woman  and  two  young  children  quite  dead ; 
they  were  claimed  by  a  small  farmer  as  his  wife  and 
children.  Seeing  the  fire  approaching  he  had  fled 
for  refuge  to  a  swamp  which  was  close  to  his  home- 
stead, and  by  digging  down  among  the  wet  reeds 
had  escaped  unhurt ;  he  had  bid  his  wife  to  follow 
him  with  the  two  children,  having  carried  another 
in  his  arms ;  but  the  poor  woman  never  joined  him, 
having  probably  lost  her  presence  of  mind,  and  been 
overtaken  by  the  fire,  or  suffocated  by  the  smoke. 
There  were  many  other  deaths  to  swell  the  list  of 
horrors,  and  many  flourishing  farming  settlements 
were  completely  consumed,  with  their  homesteads, 
crops,  and  other  scarcely  completed  improvements. 
The  damage  which  had  been  wrought  could  hardly 
be  estimated.  At  length  towards  evening  the  wind 
changed,  and  gradually  the  fierce  fires  began  to  burn 
dimmer  as  night  came  on ;  in  some  places  it  became 
possible  to  extinguish  them,  in  others  they  appeared 
to  exhaust  themselves.  To  some  individuals  the 
change  in  the  wind  came  as  a  sudden  and  un- 
expected deliverance,  which  naturally  appeared  to 
them  little  short  of  a  miracle.    Among  these  fortu- 
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nate  ones  was  a  worthy  clergyman,  who  eked  out 
his  slender  income  by  farming  a  small  piece  of  land 
during  his  leisure  hours.  The  flames  were  swiftly  ad- 
vancing towards  his  homestead,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  they  would  consume  his  all ;  flakes  of  fire  were 
flying  through  the  air,  and  he  looked  almost  hopelessly 
at  his  valuable  hay-stack  and  comfortable  cottage. 
His  wife  and  children  were  in  readiness  to  take 
flight,  but  waited  till  it  should  become  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  so ;  they  had  nearly  given  up  all 
hope  of  saving  their  property  when  the  wind  changed. 
The  flames,  disappointed  of  their  prey,  were  driven 
backwards,  and  ere  long  the  danger  was  over,  leav- 
ing the  little  family  deeply  grateful  for  the  timely 
relief.  The  summer  season  is  always  in  some  degree 
an  anxious  one  for  the  settler,  esj)ecially  in  well- 
grassed  districts,  since  it  is  impossible  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  a  stray  spark  dropped  from  a 
pipe,  or  a  match  thrown  by  some  careless  hand  on 
the  dry  withered  grass.  But  the  great  increase  of 
population  in  the  Bush  districts  admits  of  prompter 
action  in  extinguishing  the  fires  that  occur,  than 
was  possible  in  former  days ;  the  danger  being  a 
common  one,  many  are  interested  in  averting  it,  and 
neighbours  hasten  to  each  other's  assistance  on  such 
occasions.  In  spite  of  all  care,  however,  grass,  or 
fences,  or  other  valuable  improvements  frequently 
fall  a  prey  to  the  flames.  A  bush-fire  on  a  dark 
night  presents  a  spectacle  of  great  beauty  and  bril- 
liancy, while  the  numbers  of  dark  figures  busily 
at  work,  beating  out  the  flames  with  boughs,  render 
the  scene  a  very  animated  one.  The  singularly 
rapid  changes  to  which  the  Australian  climate  is 
liable  produce  effects,  which  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
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are  quite  as  extraordinary,  though  not  so  disastrous, 
as  the  hurricane  and  fires  of  Black  Thursday.  These 
great  changes  occur  most  frequently  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  when  the  battle  of  the  elements  often  pre- 
sents a  spectacle  full  of  wild  grandeur,  that  must  be 
seen  to  be  realized.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  the 
moment  when,  after  a  prevalence  of  burning  north 
winds,  the  south  wind,  commonly  spoken  of  as 
"  the  change,"  springs  up.  For  a  season  the  rival 
winds  struggle  for  victory  with  doubtful  success ; 
clouds  of  dust  are  blown  fiercely  in  opposite  direc- 
tions as  each  prevails  ;  finally,  the  south  wind  gains 
the  mastery,  and  blows  often  with  the  violence  of  a 
hurricane,  sweeping  before  it  great  masses  of  dense 
dust,  which  darken  the  air,  and  envelop  every 
object  in  a  cloudy  veil,  tearing  away  heavy  branches 
of  trees  that  obstruct  its  progress,  or  bearing  off 
chimney  stacks  and  roofs  of  houses.  A  shower  of 
driving  drenching  rain  usually  follows,  and,  after 
raging  with  varied  duration,  the  storm  is  lulled  to 
rest.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  conflicts 
of  nature  was  one  which  occurred  recently,  after  a 
season  of  unusually  protracted  drought,  by  which 
the  surface  soil  around  Melbourne  had  been  com- 
pletely parched  and  pulverised.  A  hot  wind  had 
been  blowing  without  intermission  for  a  day  and 
night,  when  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  second  day  the  change  commenced  with  great 
severity.  The  air  began  suddenly  to  darken,  and 
not  retaining  the  leaden  hue  common  during  dust- 
storms,  assumed  a  dull  dark  copper-colour,  which 
deepened  till  it  seemed  as  though  the  fight  of  day 
would  die  out  in  the  horrid  lurid  atmosphere.  The 
appearance  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  London  fog 
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at  its  worst,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  known  cause 
to  produce  it,  was  awful  and  alarming.  After  a  few 
minutes  of  wondering  expectation,  during  which  it 
seemed  as  if  some  great  catastrophe  must  be  at 
hand,  the  unusual  copper-coloured  atmosphere  faded, 
and  grew  lighter,  assuming  its  wonted  grey  appear- 
ance, while  clouds  of  dense  dust  continued  to  drive 
along  before  the  wind  for  several  subsequent  hours. 
The  sudden  darkness  had  been  caused  by  the  quan- 
tity of  loose  soil,  borne  along  by  the  violence  of  the 
storm,  and  which,  including  red  loam,  and  sand  from 
the  sea-shore,  had  been  sufficient  nearly  to  obscure 
the  light  of  day.  The  course  of  storms  in  Australia 
is  singularly  capricious,  and  in  many  cases  singularly 
limited  in  extent.  Occasionally  furious  hurricanes 
pass  over  a  narrow  belt  of  country,  to  which  they 
appear  to  confine  themselves,  leaving  the  surround- 
ing districts  almost  untouched.  The  track  where 
they  have  passed  is  marked  by  thousands  of  trees 
levelled  to  the  ground,  many  of  them  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  and  their  stout  branches  all  turned  and 
twisted  by  the  fierce  whirlwinds.  Equally  partial  is 
frequently  the  rain-fall,  for  within  a  radius  of  a  few 
miles  some  spots  are  inundated,  while  others  remain 
perfectly  dry.  To  give  an  instance  of  this  :  I  had 
ridden  one  summer  morning  to  a  township  ten  miles 
distant  from  one  of  my  stations.  Not  a  drop  of  rain 
fell  during  my  visit  there,  but  as  I  neared  home  I  was 
surprised  to  find  traces  of  rain,  which  became  more 
evident  as  I  advanced.  Scarcely  an  hour  later,  the 
creek  which  flowed  by  the  homestead,  and  which 
had  been  almost  dried  up  by  the  summer  heat,  was 
heard  tumbling  and  roaring  along  its  bed,  with  the 
strength  and  velocity  of  a  torrent.    It  rose  rapidly, 
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till  it  had  attained  a  height  of  about  twelve  feet, 
spreading  over  the  adjacent  flat,  and  tearing  down 
fences  and  other  obstacles  in  its  way,  bearing  them 
onwards  on  its  foaming  bosom.  The  sudden  inunda- 
tion subsided  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  but  left  its 
little  tale  of  ruin  behind,  having  occasioned  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  damage  in  its  short-lived  but  im- 
petuous career  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  many  days' 
patient  toil. 

It  would  appear  that  the  dust-storms,  especially 
of  the  interior  of  the  country,  often  affect  the 
atmosphere  to  a  considerable  height,  for  on  several 
occasions  rain  has  fallen  which  was  impregnated 
with  dust,  and  the  drops  of  which  left  deep  stains  of 
reddish  brown  where  they  fell.    This  phenomenon  is 
familiarly  known  as  mud-rain.    The  thunderstorms 
which  occur  frequently  in  the  summer  are  awful  in 
their  grandeur.    The  heavens  are  lit  up  from  one 
end  to  another  with  the  weird  brilliancy  of  the 
lightnings  which  play  on  every  side  in  a  thousand 
fantastic  forms,  while  the  air  seems  to  quiver  with 
electricity.    The  rapidity  of  the  changes  from  extreme 
heat  to  cold,  though  trying  to  delicate  constitutions, 
do  not  appear  to  be  generally  injurious.    It  has  been 
ascertained  by  recent   geodetic  surveys,  that  in 
some  parts  of  Australia  the  thermometer  registers  a 
fall  of  fully  100  degrees  from  noon  to  midnight,  yet 
it  does  not  appear  that  even  this  great  variation  has 
a  prejudicial  influence,  for  the  coolness  of  the  night 
seems  to  brace  the  frame  after  the  heat  of  the  day. 
The  hot  winds  which  are  so  exhausting  while  they 
continue,  are  pronounced  by  the  learned  to  be  highly 
beneficial  in  their  effects,  purifying  the  air  and 
removing  all  pestilential  exhalations.    High  winds 
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of  one  kind  or  another  prevail  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  native-born  Australians 
are  partial  to  the  often  ungentle  breezes  of  their 
climate.  But  the  still  soft  days  that  intervene,  and 
which  occur  most  frequently  in  spring  or  autumn,  are 
beautiful  beyond  description,  and  convey  to  the 
mind  a  conception  of  the  everlasting  spring  of  Para- 
dise. These  are  days,  than  which  nothing  more 
delightful  could  be  imagined,  when  the  air  is  pure 
and  buoyant,  and  all  nature  basks  in  a  glow  of  life 
and  soft  sunshine ;  when  every  respiration  is  fraught 
with  sweetness  and  enjoyment,  and  it  seems  a  privi- 
lege to  live  and  breathe.  Such  days  endear  his 
Australian  home  to  the  emigrant,  throwing  a  halo 
of  brightness  over  many  a  humble  lot,  and  cheering 
lonely  lives  that  are  spent  far  from  the  busy  world 
in  silent  intercourse  with  nature. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

GOLD. 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  1851  that  the  dis- 
covery was  made  to  which  Victoria  owes  all  her 
progress  and  prosperity,  which  in  a  brief  space  con- 
verted the  grass-grown  streets  of  Melbourne  into 
crowded  thoroughfares,  and  the  lonely  forests  into 
populous  cities,  and  which  brought  thousands  of 
adventurous  strangers  to  her  shores,  impelled  by 
the  hope  of  sharing  in  her  hidden  treasures.  Far 
thrown  the  land,  like  wndfire,  flew  the  great 
tidings,  exaggerated  as  they  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  yet  resting  nevertheless  on  a  solid  basis  of 
fact.  Gold  had  been  found ;  it  was  believed  to  exist 
in  large  quantities,  and  it  was  confidently  hoped 
that  the  extensive  pastoral  solitudes  would  be 
speedily  transformed  into  a  wealthy  Eldorado. 
This  great  and  important  event  had  been  providen- 
tially delayed  till  the  country  was  in  some  measure 
prepared  for  it ;  had  it  taken  place  in  the  primitive 
days  of  settlement,  while  food  was  scarce,  it  could 
have  been  productive  only  of  distress  and  confusion. 
But  it  occurred  as  it  were  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
when  the  supply  of  provisions  had  far  outgrown 
the  demand,  and  it  had  become  necessary  to  form 
boiling-down  establishments  to  dispose  of  the  sur- 
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plus  flocks  and  herds  for  which  there  was  no  con- 
sumption.    The  rapid  influx  of  population  which 
set  in  before  long  completely  altered  this  state  of 
affairs,  and  these  establishments  were  closed  after  a 
brief  duration.    In  New  South  Wales,  where  the 
existence  of  gold  had  been  known  to  a  few  for  some 
time  before  it  was  made  public,  the  state  of  society 
rendered  it  necessary  at  first  to  suppress  the  dis- 
covery, owing  to  the  large  admixture  of  the  convict 
element  among  the  colonists.    No  doubt,  had  it 
transpired  too  soon,  the  lawless  half-reformed  con- 
victs would  have  broken  through  the  slender  bonds 
that  restrained  them,  and  there  would  have  been  a 
reign  of  anarchy  and  violence.     Long,  however, 
before  there  was  any  suspicion  of  the  gold-bearing 
properties  of  the  Australian  continent,  it  occurred  to 
the  fertile  brain  of  a  cunning  convict  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  his  liberty  by  the  pretended  dis- 
covery of  gold.    This  ruse,  which  was  perpetrated  so 
long  ago  as  the  year  1788,  is  related  by  Governor 
Hunter  in  his  Journal  of  Transactions  in  the  colonies. 
In  the  month  of  August  a  report  prevailed  which 
seemed  at  first  to  gain  some  credit  in  the  settle- 
ment.   It  was,  that  one  Dailey,  a  convict,  had  dis- 
covered a  piece  of  ground,  wherein  he  had  found  a 
considerable  quantity  of  a  yellow-coloured  ore,  which, 
on  being  tried,  appeared  to  have  a  certain  proportion 
of  gold  in  it;  at  this  time  the  governor  happened 
to  be  absent  on  a  short  excursion  into  the  country 
to  the  northward.    The  report  having  been  made  to 
the  lieutenant-governor,  he  of  course  examined  the 
man  who  had  made  the  discovery,  and  who  told  his 
story  with  so  much  plausibility  that  it  was  not 
doubted  but  that  an  ore  of  some  kind  had  been 
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found.  Dailey  was  interrogated  as  to  the  place,  but 
this  he  refused  to  give  any  information  of  until  the 
return  of  the  governor,  to  whom  he  would  give  a 
fall  account  of  the  discovery,  provided  he  would 
grant  him  what  the  discoverer  considered  as  but  a 
small  compensation  for  so  valuable  an  acquisition ; 
this  reward  was  (as  there  were  ships  on  the  point  of 
sailing)  his  own  and  a  particular  woman-convict's 
enlargement,  and  a  passage  in  one  of  the  ships  to 
England,  together  with  a  specified  sum  of  money. 
The  lieutenant-governor  insisted,  that  as  he  had 
already  mentioned  the  discovery  he  had  made,  he 
should  also  show  what  part  of  the  country  it  was 
in,  otherwise  he  might  expect  punishment  for  daring 
to  impose  upon  those  officers  to  whom  he  had  re- 
lated this  business  ;  the  fear  of  punishment  disposed 
him  to  incline  a  little,  though  apparently  with  much 
reluctance  ;  he  proposed  to  the  lieutenant-governor 
that  an  officer  should  be  sent  down  the  harbour 
with  him,  for  the  mine,  which,  he  said,  was  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  harbour,  and  near  the  sea-shore, 
and  he  would  show  the  place  to  the  officer.  Accord- 
ingly, an  officer,  with  a  corporal  and  two  or  three 
private  soldiers,  were  sent  with  him ;  he  landed 
where  he  said  the  walk  would  be  but  short,  and 
they  entered  the  wood  on  their  way  to  the  mine. 
Soon  after  they  had  got  among  the  bushes,  he  con- 
trived on  some  pretext  to  slip  aside.  The  officer 
waited  there  for  some  hours,  but  without  again  see- 
ing the  discoverer,  who,  immediately  on  getting  out 
of  his  sight,  had  pushed  off  for  the  camp  by  land, 
for  he  knew  the  road  very  well,  and  he  had  cunning 
enough  to  persuade  the  officer  to  send  away  the 
boat  as  soon  as  he  had  landed,  as  he  supposed  he 
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would  not  choose  to  leave  the  place  until  a  good 
guard  came  down;  for  which  purpose  the  officer 
was  to  have  despatched  a  man  by  land,  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  at  the  place,  and  was  satisfied  that  it 
merited  attention.     The  convict  arrived  in  camp 
pretty  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  informed  the 
lieutenant-governor  that  he  had  left  the  officer  who 
went  down  with  him  in  full  possession  of  the  gold 
mine ;  he  then  got  a  few  things  out  of  his  own  tent, 
and  disappeared ;  the  party,  after  waiting  for  some 
hours  hooping  and  searching  through  the  woods  for 
the  cheat,  left  their  stations  and  marched  round  to  the 
camp,  where  they  arrived  at  dusk,  heartily  tired,  and 
not  a  little  chagrined  at  the  trick  that  had  been 
played  them.    The  want  of  provisions  soon  brought 
the  villain  from  his  concealment,  and  a  severe  punish- 
ment was  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  imposi- 
tion.   He  still  asserted  the  truth  of  his  story,  till 
finally  an  officer  who  was  sent  with  him  a  second 
time  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  attempted -to 
escape.    This  so  terrified  the  cheat,  that  he  acknow- 
ledged he  knew  of  no  gold  mine.     He  was  then 
interrogated  respecting  the  ore  he  had  produced, 
and  he  confessed  he  had  filed  down  part  of  a  yellow 
metal  buckle,  and  had  mixed  with  it  some  gold  filed 
off  a  guinea,  all  which  had  been  blended  with  some 
earth  and  made  hard.    It  was  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  century  after  this  occurrence  that  the  Ophir 
diggings  were  discovered  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
rapidly  attracted  the  scanty  population  of  Victoria. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  the  municipality  of  Melbourne 
offered  a  reward  of  £1000  to  the  finder  of  a  perma- 
nent gold-field  in  this  colony.    The  discovery,  when 
it  was  ultimately  made,  was  due  to  some  persons 
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who  had  returned  to  Australia  from  the  Californian 
diggings,  and  whose  practical  knowledge  led  them 
to  infer  that  extensive  gold-fields  existed  in  Victoria. 
The  surmise  proved  correct,  and  its  results  far  sur- 
passed any  previously  formed  anticipations. 

The  gold-country  is  usually  undulating,  with 
ranges  of  low  hills,  covered  frequently  with  fresh 
trees  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  most  prevalent  among 
which  are  the  iron  and  stringy-bark  species,  which 
are  closely  allied  to  each  other.  The  bark  of  the 
former,  which  is  of  a  rich  dark  brown,  is  coarse  and 
hard,  and  marked  with  deep  indentations  ;  the  latter, 
as  its  name  denotes,  is  remarkable  for  the  soft  stringy 
nature  of  its  bark,  which  may  be  torn  readily  in  long 
shreds  from  the  stem.  The  foliage  of  both  these  trees 
resembles  the  rest  of  the  Eucalypti,  being  composed 
of  narrow  tongue-shaped  leaves  of  a  dead  sea-green 
colour,  which  like  the  leaves  of  all  trees  indigenous 
to  Australia,  hang  with  their  edge  only  turned  to  the 
wind,  rendering  the  shade  they  cast  slight  and  in- 
efficient. These  trees  grow  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  below  them  is  an  under-growth  of  various  shrubs 
and  bushes.  The  soil  is  usually  poor,  of  a  gravelly 
or  light  loamy  nature,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
thinly  grassed  ;  while  athwart  the  scanty  vegetation 
white  quartz  reefs  crop  up,  with  here  and  there  a 
tiny  spark  of  the  red  gold  glittering  out  from  its  firm 
white  bed.  The  first  gold-field  discovered  did  not 
at  the  commencement  appear  to  be  an  important 
one.  It  was  among  the  so-called  Pyrenees  Hills,  a 
range  which  extends  for  some  distance  near  the 
present  township  of  Chines.  But  it  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  discovery  of  the  great  Ballarat  mines, 
which  yielded  abundantly,  and  even  to  the  present 
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day,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  continue  to  rank  among 
the  richest  in  the  colony.  The  excitement  occasioned 
by  the  news  of  the  actual  existence  of  gold  was 
boundless.  Our  population  at  the  time  was  small, 
for  Victoria  numbered  only  77,000  souls,  including 
women  and  children ;  but  this  figure  was  soon  mul- 
tiplied. As  the  news  gained  credit  in  Melbourne, 
a  general  exodus  took"  place  from  the  city  to  the 
mines.  All  that  could  do  so  forsook  their  pro- 
fessions or  trades  to  share  in  the  great  golden 
harvest.  Gold  had  turned  the  heads  of  all  men ; 
they  could  think  and  speak  of  nothing  else,  and 
quitted  impatiently  the  slower,  though  perchance 
surer  paths  to  fortune,  beguiled  by  the  golden  visions 
which  lured  them  away,  and  which  to  many  proved 
only  glowing  dreams,  full  of  delusion  and  disappoint- 
ment. All  were  full  of  eager  hope  as  they  set  out, 
a  long  stream  of  persons  of  every  age  and  class ; 
lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  mech- 
anics ;  travelling  painfully  along  the  rough  boggy 
bush-tracks,  but  all  too  much  excited  to  heed  difficul- 
ties or  privations.  Every  vehicle  that  was  available 
was  engaged  at  fabulous  prices  to  carry  the  travellers, 
their  stores  and  tools,  to  the  goal  of  their  hopes.  In 
a  brief  space  Melbourne  was  almost  deserted,  and  in 
its  streets  were  seen  few  but  women  and  children ; 
the  windows  of  the  shops  which  remained  open  ex- 
hibited tools  and  implements  for  gold-digging,  while 
the  drapers  found  that  the  newest  fashions  attracted 
but  little  favour,  all  the  demand  being  for  coarse 
moleskin  trousers  and  flannel  shirts,  suitable  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  diggings.  On  the  wild  rough 
roads,  toiling  through  the  bogs  and  swamps  caused 
by  the  winter  rains,  might  be  seen  a  motley  com- 
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pany.  Here  a  large  dray  packed  with  men  whose 
white  hands  betrayed  their  want  of  familiarity  with 
manual  labour  and  exposure,  was  slowly  dragged  up 
and  down  the  hills  through  the  heavy  soil ;  there  a 
long  procession  of  sturdy  sons  of  toil  defiled  through 
the  trees,  some  shouldering  heavy  swags,  others  bear- 
ing handbarrows  containing  their  implements.  There 
were  old  men  and  young  men,  women  and  delicate 
children  ;  many  of  them  on  foot,  some  in  phaetons, 
drays,  or  goatcarts,  all  pressing  forward  on  their 
pilgrimage,  cheerfully  enduring  every  hardship  for 
the  glittering  prospect  that  beckoned  them  onwards. 

Ere  long,  amid  the  forest  trees,  where  now  stands 
the  great  city  of  Ballarat,  there  arose  a  large  canvas 
town.  The  axes  of  the  diggers  were  busy  at  their 
-work,  and  under  their  rapid  strokes  the  solemn  old 
trees  fell  to  the  ground  by  thousands  to  make  room 
for  the  search  for  gold.  Low  black  stumps  remained 
as  solitary  relics  of  what  had  been  the  forest's  pride, 
and  among  these  were  pitched  the  tents,  which  were 
for  some  time  the  only  human  habitations  on  the 
diggings.  Before  many  weeks  had  passed  the  popu- 
lation was  increased  by  many  new  arrivals  from  the 
adjoining  colonies,  New  South  Wales,  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania  ;  and  by  degrees  some  tiny  huts 
began  to  appear  among  the  white  gleaming  tents, 
lending  a  certain  air  of  stability  to  the  ephemeral 
settlement. 

Even  at  this  early  time  it  was  soon  evident  that 
those  who  were  unused  to  labour  with  their  hands 
could  scarcely  compete  with  those  who  were  bred  to 
toil,  and  it  rarely  happened  that  to  their  lot  fell  any 
of  the  great  prizes  in  the  uncertain  search.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  first  instance  the  labour  was  not 
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severe,  for  the  surface  soil  was  rich  in  gold ;  but 
their  want  of  skill  in  separating  the  precious  dust 
from  the  dross  that  surrounded  it  caused  the  inex- 
perienced to  lose  much  of  the  fruit  of  their  exertions. 
But  though  many  were  unsuccessful,  they  were  un- 
heeded and  forgotten,  among  the  many  others  who 
had  found  rich  nuggets.  The  papers,  by  recording 
chiefly  the  luck  of  the  latter,  kept  up  and  increased 
the  general  excitement,  which  rose  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  dissuade  any  labourers 
from  joining  the  great  assemblage  of  gold-seekers. 
The  shearing  season  now  came  on,  a  most  important 
time  to  all  extensive  sheep-farmers,  producing  as  it 
does  the  principal  item  of  their  income.  Many  of 
the  settlers  destroyed  their  newspapers  as  soon  as 
they  had  perused  them,  in  order  to  conceal  the  ex- 
citing news  of  progressive  discoveries  from  the  men 
in  their  employment ;  but  being  doubtful  of  the 
benefit  of  any  such  expedients,  I  did  not  adopt  this 
plan,  but  represented  to  my  men  that  their  chances 
of  success  at  the  diggings  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
if  they  could  take  with  them  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  provisions  and  the 
necessary  implements,  both  of  which  had  already 
risen  considerably  in  price.  Fortunately  my  argu- 
ments prevailed,  and  they  consented  to  stay  and 
finish  the  shearing  before  joining  the  diggers.  Among 
my  shepherds  there  were  luckily  several  men  too  old 
to  be  adventurous,  and  they  preferred  to  retain  their 
peaceful  charge,  rather  than  be  hustled  about  among 
the  turbulent  multitude  on  the  gold-fields.  Yet  it 
was  not  surprising  that  the  gold-fever  spread  far  and 
wide,  infecting  even  the  soberest  minds,  for  day  by 
day  there  were  records  of  fresh  finds  published  in  the 
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papers,  each  adding  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame  of  public 
excitement. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  great  Ballarat 
gold-field,  its  attractions  were  rivalled  by  another  in 
quite  a  different  direction,  at  a  place  then  known  as 
Barker's  Creek,  where  now  has  risen  the  township 
of  Castlemaine,  about  70  miles  from  Melbourne. 
This  bade  fair  to  become  quite  as  productive  and 
extensive  as  the  Ballarat  gold-field,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  announcement  of  so  much  wealth, 
all  discovered  within  so  short  a  time,  and  which  was 
greatly  magnified  by  the  imagination,  produced  an 
effect  almost  bewildering  to  the  mind. 

Having  paid  off  my  men,  and  leaving  my  flocks 
in  safe  charge  with  the  venerable  shepherds,  I  was 
at  liberty  to  leave  the  station  for  a  time,  and  resolved 
on  seeing  something  of  the  general  excitement. 
Leaving  therefore  the  direct  route  to  Melbourne,  I 
took  the  way  to  the  new  diggings,  and  following  the 
courses  of  Barker's  Creek,  arrived  at  a  valley  among 
low  ranges,  which  now-a-days  are  dotted  with  human 
dwellings,  but  were  at  that  time  clothed  with  thick 
forest.  On  both  sides  of  the  creek  there  were  num- 
berless tents  erected,  of  every  variety  of  shape  and 
size ;  lying  among  them  were  huge  trees  recently 
felled  to  the  ground,  and  all  around  were  unsightly 
mounds  of  earth  thrown  up  by  the  diggers.  The 
scene  was  one  of  the  most  lively  activity;  heads 
popped  up  out  of  every  hole,  as  the  busy  workers 
rested  for  a  minute  from  then  labours  with  the  pick  ; 
by  the  creek's  side  were  motley  groups  of  persons 
engaged  in  washing  the  rich  gold-impregnated  soil, 
from  which,  according  to  their  ability  and  experience, 
they  extracted  much  or  little  of  the  precious  dust. 
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Women  and  children  mingled  among  the  crowd,  some 
engaged  in  culinary  operations,  others  washing  gold 
with  the  men.  All  were  busy,  toiling  cheerfully  on, 
with  eager  hopeful  faces,  scarcely  feeling  fatigue  in 
the  joyful  excitement  that  sustained  their  energies. 
On  a  slight  elevation  at  a  little  distance  was  the  so- 
called  camp,  where  the  various  government  officials 
had  their  tents,  which  were  greatly  superior  to  those 
of  the  diggers.  They  were  lined  with  green  baize, 
carpeted,  and  furnished  with  some  pretensions  to 
comfort,  which  were  subsequently  developed  into 
something  almost  akin  to  luxury.  On  the  camp  the 
few  available  police  were  located,  together  with  the 
gold-receivers  and  commissioners  or  wardens.  The 
functions  of  the  latter  gentlemen  consisted  in  issuing 
the  requisite  licenses  to  the  diggers,  adjusting  dis- 
puted claims,  and  generally  officiating  as  justices  of 
the  peace.  There  were  at  this  time  several  thousand 
people  on  the  spot ;  but  these  were  as  yet  early  days, 
and  daily  more  of  the  tall  old  trees  were  levelled,  and 
new  tents  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  in  their  places. 
The  great  tide  of  emigration  from  Europe  had  not 
yet  commenced,  for  there  had  not  been  time  then 
for  the  tidings  of  the  gold-discovery  to  bring  persons 
from  so  long  a  distance,  but  the  population  flitted 
from  spot  to  spot,  crowding  together  wherever  the 
prospects  seemed  for  the  time  most  brilliant.  A  large 
proportion  of  expired  convicts  were  naturally  at- 
tracted from  all  parts  of  the  colonies  to  the  gold- 
fields  ;  many  of  them  men  with  evil  faces,  on  which  the 
traces  of  past  crime  were  deeply  imprinted,  and  which 
were  indelibly  branded  with  the  felon  stamp.  The 
presence  of  such  men  had  a  baneful  influence  on  the 
roving  community  among  which  they  were  dispersed, 
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though  this  was  less  evident  at  first,  while  the  gold 
was  so  plentiful  that  there  was  little  temptation  to 
dishonesty  ;  but  the  miserable  dwellings  in  which  so 
many  persons  lived  closely  packed  together  tended 
not  less  surely  than  evil  communications  to  degrade 
and  demoralize  them.  At  this  time  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors  on  the  diggings  was  strenuously 
forbidden  by  the  government ;  but,  nevertheless,  in- 
toxicating drinks  were  surreptitiously  obtained,  and 
did  not  fail  to  produce  the  usual  results. 

Quitting  the  strange  scene  after  a  brief  sojourn 
I  continued  my  journey,  riding  along  the  forest 
path  recently  so  still,  now  all  turned  up  and  fur- 
rowed by  the  constant  traffic,  and  meeting  every- 
where crowds  of  travellers  journeying  painfully 
along  the  toilsome  road  which  wound  over  the  steep 
hills  and  through  the  close  trees,  with  many  a 
rough  and  perilous  sideling  turn.  Now  and  then 
came  a  solitary  wayfarer  riding,  driving,  or  walk- 
ing, but  more  usually  they  companied  together  in 
caravans  of  fifty  or  more  ;  women  carrying  young 
children,  and  sturdy  men  with  their  carts  and 
barrows,  shouldering  their  guns,  and  followed  by 
dogs  of  every  size  and  breed.  At  the  small  road- 
side inns  a  great  change  had  taken  place  ;  the  bar 
usually  so  quiet  was  now  filled  with  rude  men,  in- 
solent with  drink  and  success.  Until  then  the 
"  squatter"  had  been  the  chief  patron  of  the  country 
innkeeper,  and  was  received  with  all  honour  and 
deference  by  him.  But,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
mine  host  bowed  his  obsequious  head  to  the  sovereign 
power  of  gold,  and  all  his  care  and  attention  were 
now  lavished  on  the  lucky  digger.  I  drew  up  for 
the  night  at  a  good  new  house  about  fifty-four  miles 
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from  Melbourne,  around  which  a  township  of  fair 
dimensions  has  now  sprung  up.  The  new  inn,  a 
solid  structure  of  blue  stone,  of  two  stories  and  a 
verandah,  was  kept  by  a  Highlander  named  T — , 
who  made  a  handsome  fortune  there.  It  was  the 
afternoon  of  a  warm  December  day,  and  the  air  was 
close  and  heavy  with  dust.  On  a  wide  epen  space 
in  front  of  the  house  were  assembled  a  noisy  multi- 
tude, numbering  several  hundreds,  who  were  sing- 
ing, laughing,  shouting,  and  vociferating  in  loud 
confusion.  Inside  the  inn  matters  were  not  much 
better ;  a  long  passage  led  to  the  bar,  and  opened 
on  either  side  into  a  large  room,  one  of  which  was 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  "  roughs,"  while  the 
other  was  reserved  for  the  better  class  of  travellers 
usually ;  but  in  those  days  class  distinctions  could 
rarely  be  preserved.  The  door  leading  into  the  bar 
was  kept  carefully  bolted  and  barricaded,  leaving  only 
a  small  opening  just  large  enough  to  permit  the  hand 
of  the  barman  to  pass.  The  precaution  was  a  most 
necessary  one  to  prevent  the  bar  from  being  "rushed" 
by  the  lawless  half-intoxicated  crowd  ;  and  on  some 
occasions  the  assistance  of  the  police  was  needed  to 
protect  it.  This  was  at  the  same  time  the  strong- 
room of  the  establishment,  where  the  more  respect- 
able diggers  deposited  their  gold  in  the  landlord's 
charge,  lest  it  should  be  abstracted  during  the  night. 
Having  seen  the  landlord,  I  obtained  a  promise  of 
dinner  in  course  of  time,  and  also  of  a  stall  for  my 
horse,  while  the  saddle  and  bridle  were  carefully 
locked  away.  The  house  was  in  terrible  disorder, 
the  floors  begrimed  with  dirt  and  dust,  the  con- 
stant influx  of  travellers  leaving  no  time  for  cleans- 
ing the  premises ;  nor  were  the  majority  of  the 
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guests  capable  of  appreciating  the  charms  of  order 
and  cleanliness.    Leaving  the  comfortless  interior  I 
sallied  out  with  a  friend  to  look  at  the  crowd  camped 
in  front  of  the  house,  where  the  din  and  bustle  had 
increased,  and  the  place  had  all  the  appearance  of 
a  great  fair.    Numerous  drays  and  waggons  had 
drawn  up  for  the  night,  and  on  the  ground  beside 
them  were  groups  of  women  and  children,  preparing 
for  their  evening  meal.    The  constant  traffic  had  filled 
the  air  with  dust,  through  which  the  setting  sun 
shone  dimly,  but  still  with  fervid  heat ;  and  the 
Babel  of  voices  grew  louder,  and  the  shouts  and 
oaths  more  frequent  and  fierce.    Pale  women  with 
anxious  faces  wandered  helplessly  about,  striving  to 
lead  their  husbands  aside  to  some  quiet  corner,  and 
away  from  the  turbulent  multitude ;  while  there 
were  not  wanting  shrill  termagants,  vying  with  the 
men  to  swell  the  hubbub.    Here  and  there  strange 
sights  met  the  eye  ;  glancing  on  one  side  we  saw  a 
man  half  reclining  on  the  ground,  and  resting 
against  a  log,  with  his  arm  thrown  lovingly  round 
an  open  case  of  champagne,  of  which  it  was  evident 
he  had  partaken  freely.    His  face  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  maudlin  gratification,  and  he  was  calling  on 
the  passers-by  to  come  and  drink  with  him.    It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  invitation  was  readily  re- 
sponded to,  until  the  contents  of  the  case  had  been 
disposed  of.    Seeing  the  mam  crowd  press  in  another 
direction,  we  followed  the  stream,  and  found  a  ring 
formed  round  some  men  who  were  fighting.  There 
were  two  sets  of  combatants,  all  stripped  to  the 
buff,  but  the  favourites  appeared  to  be  two  powerful 
fellows,  who  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  matched  in 
strength,  and  who  were  loudly  cheered  and  en- 
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couraged  by  the  crowd,  who  as  well  as  themselves 
were  half-intoxicated.  They  were  settling  some 
dispute,  and  four  or  five  sharp  rounds  were  fought ; 
one  of  the  men  was  cruelly  handled  by  his  antago- 
nist, who  from  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt  his 
blows  was  evidently  a  professional  prize-fighter. 
At  length  the  pugilists  gave  over,  and  the  dispute 
was  amicably  settled.  Disgusted  with  the  sights 
and  sounds  around  us,  and  seeing  moreover  some 
indications  of  dinner,  we  approached  the  house, 
not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  a  table  had  been  laid, 
and  was  instantly  "  rushed"  by  a  number  of  hungry 
guests,  among  whom  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  a  place.  The  fare  was  scanty,  consisting 
only  of  a  huge  dish  of  chops,  a  leg  of  mutton  nearly 
raw,  and  boiled  potatoes  :  the  rule  here  was  every 
man  for  himself,  and  the  supply  quickly  disappeared 
among  so  many.  Fresh  guests  still  continued  to 
arrive,  hot,  dusty,  and  travel-worn.  The  sun  had 
now  set,  and  the  camp-fires  were  burning  dimly  in 
the  twilight,  while  the  uproar  continued  unabated 
both  within  and  without.  Suddenly  I  was  accosted 
by  a  person  coarsely  clad,  in  blue  serge  shirt  and 
travel-stained  moleskin  trousers,  his  face  begrimed 
with  dust,  his  beard  untrimmed,  and  his  hair  hang- 
ing out  loose  and  lank  from  under  his  old  cabbage- 
tree  hat.  The  voice  sounded  familiar,  and  scanning 
the  features  of  the  speaker,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
under  the  strange  disguise  my  friend  C — ,  com- 
monly known  as  the  handsome  doctor,  a  man  at 
other  times  remarkable  for  his  good  looks  and 
punctilious  neatness.  Dr.  —  was  returning  from 
the  diggings,  where  he  had  not  been  successful,  and 
was  on  his  way  to  rejoin  his  wife  and  family  in 
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Melbourne.  He  was  weary  and  half-starved,  and 
unluckily  dinner  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  By  dint 
of  much  persuasion  we  prevailed  on  the  host  to 
admit  us  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  house,  where  as 
yet  all  was  quiet.  Then  came  the  question  of 
supper.  The  landlord  was  nonplussed,  but  finally 
suggested  a  box  of  herrings,  which  were  thankfully 
accepted,  and  which  we  cooked  thus  :  Having  pro- 
cured a  tin  dish,  a  pair  of  fire-tongs,  and  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  we  set  to  work.  The  herrings  were  ranged 
on  the  tongs,  which  we  laid  across  the  tin  dish,  and 
pouring  in  some  brandy,  set  it  on  fire,  and  soon  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  the  herrings  thoroughly 
warmed.  A  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  bottle  or  two  of 
champagne  completed  the  repast,  and  we  spent  the 
rest  of  the  evening  till  bed-time  sitting  on  the 
steps  of  the  landing,  to  avoid  joining  the  noisy 
company  below.  For  higher  than  ever  rose  the 
drunken  songs,  the  wild  laugh,  and  angry  impreca- 
tions ;  the  carouse  was  at  its  height,  and  with 
drinking,  shouting,  and  quarrelling,  the  night  wore 
heavily  on.  A  small  room,  very  hot  and  close,  and 
containing  three  beds,  was  our  night's  lodging ;  our 
slumbers  were  broken  and  uiirefreshing,  till,  towards 
early  morning,  the  riot  died  away,  and  stillness  at 
length  fell  over  the  house.  I  rose  early  and  opened 
a  door  to  look  for  a  person  whom  I  desired  to  see 
before  starting  on  my  journey,  but  was  sickened 
with  the  sight  that  met  my  eyes.  Here,  some  in 
beds,  some  on  mattresses  or  rugs  on  the  floor,  lay  a 
number  of  persons,  men  and  women,  pele-mMe,  all 
fast  asleep,  all  with  flushed  fevered  faces,  that  even 
in  slumber  could  not  look  tranquil,  but  were  stamped 
with  the  traces  of  the  last  night's  revelry ;  a  revolting 
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spectacle.  I  closed  the  door,  and  ventured  to  look 
into  no  more  apartments,  but  was  soon  mounted  on 
my  horse  and  riding  away  with  a  sigh  of  relief  into 
the  pure  fresh  morning  air.  As  the  soft  breezes 
fanned  my  brow,  and  I  rode  onwards  into  the  still- 
ness of  nature,  past  the  sleeping  groups  that  lay 
huddled  along  the  roadside,  I  felt  as  though  I  had 
escaped  from  some  Pandemonium. 

Scenes  like  these  were  but  too  frequent  in  the 
early  days  of  the  diggings.  Nor  could  the  blame 
be  properly  attached  to  the  innkeepers,  who  were 
quite  unprepared  for  the  suddenly  increased  demand 
for  accommodation,  and  who  could  not  safely  resist 
the  orders  of  their  turbulent  customers.  The  excel- 
lent police  force,  which  subsequently  kept  order  in 
Victoria,  and  which  has  always  been  prominent 
among  colonial  institutions,  had  not  then  been 
organized  ;  and  the  dangerous  power  of  wealth  had 
suddenly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  uneducated  men, 
whose  only  conception  of  enjoyment  was  in  license 
and  excess. 

In  Melbourne  I  found  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
life  and  bustle  of  the  forest  paths,  for  an  unwonted 
silence  reigned  in  the  well-nigh  deserted  streets ; 
the  shops  and  public  resorts  were  almost  empty, 
and  the  few  wayfarers  who  remained  had  a  restless 
and  excited  appearance.  Towards  Christmas,  how- 
ever, the  deserted  city  suddenly  put  on  a  gay  and 
altered  aspect,  for  the  successful  diggers  abandoned 
their  labours  for  a  time,  and  swarmed  in  crowds  to 
spend  the  festive  season  of  the  year  with  their  rela- 
tions in  Melbourne.  The  drapers'  shops  exhibited 
their  gayest  finery  to  tempt  them,  and  the  jewellers' 
windows  glittered  with  showy  trinkets,  and  great 
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nuggets  of  shining  ore.  A  season  of  reckless  extra- 
vagance ensued,  and  the  gold  of  the  diggers  was 
scattered  with  wild  profusion,  and  was  spent  even 
more  quickly  than  it  had  been  amassed.  Every 
conceivable  folly  was  perpetrated  by  the  rough 
men  with  unwashed  faces,  who  paraded  the  streets 
arrayed  in  the  finest  of  broadcloth,  and  with  huge 
rings  glittering  on  then-  dingy  toil-worn  hands. 
With  them  might  be  seen  women  decked  out  in  the 
richest  and  brightest  of  silks  and  satins,  below 
which  not  unfrequently  peeped  bare  red  feet, 
while  long  tawny  locks  hung  uncombed  over  their 
shoulders.  The  utter  incongruity  of  their  conduct 
and  appearance  defies  all  description,  and  they 
seemed  uneasy  till  all  their  quickly  won  wealth  had 
been  dissipated.  No  material,  however  elegant, 
won  their  favour  unless  it  had  the  additional  merit 
of  being  most  costly,  and  the  shopkeepers  finding 
that  articles  of  a  moderate  price  were  almost  unsale- 
able, profited  by  the  folly,  and  raised  their  wares  to 
extravagant  prices  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  pur- 
chasers. With  this  prodigahty  was  connected  a 
bizarre  and  unthinking  lavishness ;  they  gave  to 
others  as  foolishly  as  they  spent  on  themselves. 
Among  well-authenticated  anecdotes  of  such  liber- 
ality, is  one  of  which  the  daughter  of  an  English 
gentleman  of  rank  and  high  position  in  one  of  the 
colonies  was  the  object.  This  young  lady  entered  a 
shop  and  priced  a  valuable  shawl,  which,  on  being 
informed  of  the  cost,  she  regretted  to  find  beyond  her 
means.  A  stalwart  digger  was  standing  close  by, 
and  overheard  the  colloquy  between  the  young  lady 
and  the  shopman.  He  immediately  purchased  the 
shawl,  and  advancing  towards  her  with  his  prize  in 
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his  hand,  he  held  it  out  condescendingly  to  her, 
and  said,  "  Here,  my  pretty  lass  ;  ye  shan't  be  dis- 
appointed of  your  shawl ;  I  can  afford  to  pay  for  it 
well  enough,  if  ye  cant,  bless  you  1" 

The  lady,  who  loved  finery  beyond  the  limits  of 
her  purse  to  obtain,  and  who  was  not  troubled  with 
scruples  of  delicacy,  smiled,  bowed,  thanked  him, 
and  accepted  the  handsome  gift.  There  were  at 
that  time  barely  half-a-dozen  carriages  to  be  had  on 
hire,  and  these  were  daily  engaged  by  some  of  the 
lucky  diggers,  who  drove  about  accompanied  by 
their  fair  companions.  Weddings  among  them 
were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  were  celebrated  with 
fantastic  pomp  and  splendour,  extending  to  the 
favours  and  nosegays,  which  were  of  unusual  dimen- 
sions, and  to  their  own  costume,  which  was  refulgent 
in  brilliancy  of  colour.  In  exultation  they  drove 
through  the  streets  in  their  showy  plumage,  while 
their  superiors  in  station  walked  humbly  in  their 
sober  array.  "  It  is  our  turn  to  be  masters  now," 
was  their  taunting  exclamation  ;  "you  will  have  to 
be  our  servants  yet." 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  DIGGINGS  NEW  DISCOVERIES. 

New  discoveries  of  gold  continued  to  be  made 
almost  simultaneously,  vying  with  each  other  in  pro- 
ductiveness, and  causing  the  eager  restless  population 
to  flit  about  from  place  to  place.  The  rush  to  the 
Barker's  Creek  or  Castlemaine  diggings  was  promptly 
succeeded  by  another  to  the  Bendigo  gold-fields,  on 
whose  site  now  stands  the  great  town  of  Sandhurst, 
which  was  indebted  for  its  old-world  name  to  the 
late  Governor  Latrobe.  Its  original  name  Bendigo, 
was  given  to  the  place  by  the  first  diggers,  in  honour 
of  a  shepherd  whose  hut  had  stood  there  for  some 
time,  and  whose  enthusiastic  and  frequently  expressed 
admiration  of  the  once  renowned  pugilist  Bendigo, 
obtained  for  him  the  familiar  sobriquet  of  "  Bendigo 
Jack."  The  new  diggings  were  not  at  first  as 
popular  as  the  earlier  discoveries,  the  road  leading 
thither  being  wilder  and  more  difficult  of  access  than 
most  others,  since  it  passed  over  a  long  steep  wooded 
hill,  known  pre-eminently  as  the  "Big  Hill."  But 
it  was  not  long  ere  all  such  difficulties  were  over- 
come or  set  aside,  by  the  ardour  and  enterprise  of 
the  numerous  adventurers  who  were  attracted  to 
the  new  Eldorado. 

Several  months  had  elapsed,  without  bringing 
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any  very  considerable  increase  to  the  population,  the 
arrivals  being  thus  far  only  from  the  scantily  inhabited 
sister  colonies;  but  when  the  great  discovery  had 
been  blazoned  abroad  in  the  old  world,  the  effects 
of  the  news  soon  became  visible.  Large  ships  began 
to  arrive  daily,  bringing  crowds  of  persons  of  all  ages 
and  classes,  bound  for  the  diggings;  almost  every 
country  in  Europe  contributing  its  share, — men  who 
had  been  allured  from  their  distant  homes  by  the 
prospect  of  sudden  wealth.  Nor  was  Asia  behind- 
hand in  the  race  for  gold,  being  represented  chiefly 
by  shiploads  of  Chinese,  who  were  early  on  the  field 
to  take  their  chance  with  the  rest. 

The  wharves,  till  lately  so  silent  and  rural  in 
their  appearance,  now  presented  a  scene  of  the  most 
bustling  activity  and  confusion  ;  as,  day  by  day,  the 
bands  of  newly  arrived  strangers  were  deposited  on 
the  shore,  with  their  piles  of  luggage.  There  were  no 
railways  in  those  days,  and  the  rudest  conveyances 
were  scarce  and  hardly  obtainable  ;  consequently  the 
great  sea-chests  and  furniture  of  the  emigrants  re- 
mained for  many  a  day  piled  up  in  huge  heaps  by 
the  water-side  ;  while  the  distracted  owners  searched 
vainly  for  means  of  transporting  them.  Knots  of 
men  of  every  clime  stood  congregated  together  among 
the  piles  of  luggage;  gesticulating,  jabbering,  and 
swearing.  Often  the  frightened,  bewildered  women 
remained  in  sole  charge  of  their  effects  while  the 
men  set  off  to  look  elsewhere  for  any  possible 
means  of  conveyance.  Many  emigrants,  gently 
nurtured,  spent  several  of  their  first  nights  on 
the  open  wharf,  coiled  up  wearily  on  their  boxes, 
and  might  consider  themselves  most  lucky  if  they 
had  any  kind  of  tent  to  spread  over  their  heads,  as 
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a  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain.    Nor  did  they  fare 
much  better  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
conveyed  with  their  goods  to  Melbourne,  for  even 
there  the  accommodation  afforded  for  the  reception 
and  housing  of  such  numbers  was  far  below  the 
demand ;  and  much  inevitable  privation  had  to  be 
endured.      Enterprising  speculators  set  to  work 
building  houses,  which  sprang  up  like  mushrooms, 
and  resembled  them  in  stability  ;  but  these  were  as 
drops  in  the  ocean.    The  smallest  huts  were  let  at 
enormous  rents,  and  land  suddenly  rose  to  fabulous 
prices,  while  the  happy  individuals  who  owned  town 
property,  till  then  almost  valueless,  found  to  their 
delight  that  they  had  become  wealthy  land-owners, 
and  were  in  receipt  of  a  large  income  from  their  crazy 
tenements.    Workmen  and  builders  were  scarce  and 
expensive,  even  mushroom  houses  could  not  be  built 
fast  enough,  and  there  still  remained  thousands  of 
houseless,  shelterless  persons.  To  accommodate  these, 
a  great  canvas  town  was  hastily  thrown  up,  on  the 
site  where  now  the  Melbourne  Military  Barracks 
stand,  and  here  dwelt  a  shifting  population  learning 
their  first  lessons  in  "  roughing,"  until  they  could 
proceed  to  the  gold-fields.      Many  found  it  im- 
practicable to  carry  with  them  their  heavy  luggage, 
and  set  off  with  a  humble  swag  tightly  strapped  and 
borne  on  their  shoulders,  leaving  their  more  valued 
property  stored  in  Melbourne ;  and,  as  frequently 
happened,  never  returning  to  claim  it.  Subsequently, 
many  a  score  of  unclaimed  cases,  which  had  been  in 
the  stores  for  years,  were  put  up  to  auction  and 
sold  un-opened  ;  and  the  articles  packed  with  careful 
love  by  friends  at  home  for  their  emigrant  kindred, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  often  for  scarcely 
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a  tithe  of  their  value.  In  this  manner  doubtless 
many  a  cherished  souvenir  or  family  relic  has  been 
lost  to  those  to  whom  it  would  have  been  dear  for  ever. 

The  new  arrivals,  as  may  readily  be  imagined, 
became  the  mark  for  every  kind  of  extortion,  and 
were  usually  compelled  to  purchase  their  "  colonial 
experience"  dearly  enough.    Horse-dealing  especially 
presented  most  favourable  opportunities  for  practis- 
ing upon  them,  and  became  a  very  profitable  trade 
among  a  certain  class  of  persons,  who  considered  the 
"  new  chums  "  fair  game,  and  drew  no  mean  revenue 
from  their  credulity.    A  trick  which  misled  many, 
and  was  most  profitable  to  the  rogues  who  conceived 
it,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here.    Bourke  Street, 
though  only  in  its  infancy  at  that  period,  was  then, 
as  it  is  still,  the  Tattersall's  of  Melbourne  ;  it  leads 
up  a  steep  hill,  and  therefore  affords  a  good  test  for 
the  powers  of  a  horse.   Valueless  screws  were  trained 
to  go  rapidly  up  this  hill,  dragging  frequently  a 
heavy  load,  and  allured  onwards  by  the  prospect  of 
a  good  feed,  which  was  invariably  given  as  a  reward 
for  the  brief  though  sharp  exertion.     The  trial, 
which  was  ostentatiously  offered,  and  triumphantly 
sustained,  generally  satisfied  the  unwary  stranger  ; 
who,  needing  a  horse  to  convey  his  goods  to  the  dig- 
gings, could  not  afford  to  make  many  inquiries,  and 
was  fain  to  purchase  him  at  the  dealers'  price.  But 
at  the  first  steep  hill  out  of  Melbourne  he  had  cause 
enough  to  rue  his  precipitation,  for  the  jaded,  useless 
brute  came  to  a  stand-still,  and  neither  blows  nor 
threats  could  urge  him  onward.    Here  the  unfor- 
tunate purchaser  was  generally  accosted  by  an  ac- 
complice, equally  practised  in  his  share  of  the  trans- 
action, who  was  on  the  watch  for  the  inevitable 
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result,  and  who  would  sympathize,  with  well-feigned 
commiseration,  with  the  perplexities  of  the  distracted 
"  new  chum."  He  usually  appeared  in  the  garb  of 
a  carter,  and  had  always  a  horse  at  hand,  or  within 
reach,  which  seeing  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  he 
would  consent  to  "  swap,"  with  probably  a  modest 
demand  for  "  £50  or  £60  to  boot."  Necessity  is  a 
stern  mistress,  and  the  poor  traveller  having  no 
alternative,  and  quite  unsuspicious  of  the  double 
trick,  would  usually  agree  to  the  bargain,  and  pursue 
his  way,  so  many  pounds  the  poorer.  The  accom- 
plice then  returned  to  Melbourne,  with  the  profitable 
horse,  which  changed  hands  again  ere  long,  but  was 
invariably  returned  to  his  owners. 

The  emigrants  included  many  who  were  totally 
unfitted  for  labour — young  scapegrace  scions  of  no- 
bility, officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  professional 
men  of  every  description,  all  probably  impelled  hither 
by  slender  or  broken  fortunes.  At  the  same  time  came, 
however,  numbers  of  steady  respectable  men,  accus- 
tomed to  work,  some  skilled,  others  unskilled,  many 
of  whom  have  taken  their  place  among  the  monied 
men  of  the  colony  ;  nor  were  there  wanting  a  most 
undesirable  company  of  expert  thieves  and  swindlers, 
who  had  left  their  career  of  vagabondism  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  old  world,  in  hopes  of  a  more  lucrative 
sphere  on  the  gold-fields.  The  inevitable  mingling 
of  so  many  different  characters  in  close  proximity, 
in  those  days  when  the  privacy  of  home  was  almost 
unknown,  was  productive  of  much  evil,  and  had  a 
baneful  influence  on  the  community,  which  has  not 
yet  passed  away,  and  which  accounts  for  much  of  the 
crime  and  lawlessness  which  prevails  among  the 
youth  of  the  colony. 
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The  population  was  increasing  rapidly  on  the 
various  great  gold-fields,  and  it  was  now  evident 
that  the  novelty  of  their  circumstances,  and  the 
absence  of  all  time-honoured  restraints  and  conven- 
tionalities, was  producing  a  wide-spread  demoraliza- 
tion. Large  families  were  crowded  together  into 
small  inconvenient  tents,  devoid  of  the  ordinary 
comforts  and  even  decencies  of  life,  while  their 
young  children  grew  up  in  ignorance  of  any  better 
state  of  things.  Young  women,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  carefully  guarded  homes,  and  whose 
lives  had  thus  far  been  spent  in  happy  uneventful 
respectability,  found  themselves  suddenly  thrown 
into  contact  with  all  that  was  most  calculated  to 
blunt  their  susceptibilities,  exposed  to  temptations 
unknown  till  then,  and  often  to  insult,  while  their 
husbands  or  fathers  were  burrowing  underground 
in  the  arduous  search  for  gold.  Immorality  and 
license  became  rife  among  the  cosmopolitan  commu- 
nity ;  outrages  of  all  kinds  became  frequent,  and  no 
doubt  many  a  cruel  murder  was  perpetrated  which 
never  transpired.  There  were  facilities  enough  for 
assisting  in  the  concealment  of  any  deed  of  violence, 
by  the  deep  dangerous  holes  left  by  the  diggers, 
and  which  subsequently  filled  with  water,  and  pre- 
sented safe  hiding-places  that  told  no  tales.  Many 
an  unwary  wanderer  has  met  his  death  by  a  false 
step  in  the  dark  among  these  treacherous  pits,  and 
has  slipped  out  of  sight  and  out  of  life  unheeded  and 
unmissed  by  the  throng  among  whom  he  might  per- 
chance number  neither  friend  nor  kindred.  Either 
of  these  causes  would  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  many  who  went  to  the  diggings  but  never  re- 
turned. 
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The  Government  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
legislating  for  the  great  and  unmanageable  influx  of 
population,  composed  of  so  many  conflicting  elements, 
which  had  within  a  brief  space  been  landed  in  the 
colony,  and  all  their  enactments  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance experimental,  and  proving  ineffectual,  under- 
went frequent  alterations.  Old  English  laws  and 
regulations  had  not  been  framed  to  meet  the  mani- 
fold exigencies  of  a  state  of  society  so  novel  and 
peculiar,  and  being  found  insufficient  it  became 
necessary  to  frame  special  regulations  for  special 
cases.  It  was  soon  found  requisite  to  organize  a 
body  of  police  powerful  enough  to  overawe  the 
lawless  and  unruly ;  and  numerous  young  men  of 
good  birth,  many  of  whom  had  held  commissions  in  the 
army,  enrolled  themselves  among  a  corps  of  mounted 
troopers,  for  the  service  offered  enough  of  danger  to 
render  it  attractive  to  young  and  gallant  minds, 
and  they  had  many  opportunities  subsequently  of 
displaying  courage  and  energy,  both  in  the  escort  of 
the  gold  through  the  unpeopled  country  districts  to 
Melbourne,  and  in  frequent  encounters  with  the 
bushrangers,  who  about  this  time  instituted  a 
species  of  reign  of  terror  in  the  colony. 

Very  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  dig- 
gings, the  Chinese  began  to  muster  strongly  on  the 
gold-fields,  where  they  have  since  steadily  kept 
their  ground.  They  toiled  patiently  along  the 
roads  side  by  side,  or  in  single  file,  every  man  with 
his  bundle  tied  to  a  long  pole,  and  slung  over  his 
shoulder ;  all  small,  yellow-complexioned,  and  pain- 
fully alike  in  voice  and  feature.  No  women  accom- 
panied the  celestials;  they  worked  with  unremitting 
industry,  and  lived  with  great  economy,  till  having 
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succeeded  in  amassing  a  little  pile,  which  to  their 
modest  views  appeared  an  easy  competence,  they 
returned  to  spend  their  savings  in  the  land  of  their 
birth.  They  usually  gleaned  after  the  more  aspiring 
Europeans,  washing  again  the  stuff  abandoned  as 
worthless,  and  extracting  with  patient  care  many  a 
pennyweight  of  gold  from  the  heaps  of  clay  which 
had  been  only  partially  sifted  by  the  digger  who 
despised  small  gains.  Probably  they  deemed  it 
prudent  to  avoid  rousing  the  jealousy  of  the  more 
powerful  European,  by  a  keener  competition  with 
him,  in  the  general  search  for  gold.  On  all  the 
large  gold-fields  may  now  be  seen  the  encampments 
of  Chinese,  assemblages  of  queer  conical  tents,  and 
crazy  hovels  built  of  bark,  where  "John"  lives 
apart  among  his  own  kind  ;  slightly  improved  since 
great  cities  have  risen  among  the  closed-up  pits,  but 
still  strange,  unsavoury,  and  decidely  un-beautiful 
dwellings. 

Often  the  new  arrivals  from  Europe  neglected  to 
alter  their  style  of  dress  on  reaching  the  colony, 
thereby  imprudently  advertising  themselves  as 
"  new  chums,"  and  presenting  a  sorry  aspect  as  they 
walked  among  the  "  slush "  in  the  costumes  that 
had  once  graced  Bond  Street  or  the  Boulevards, 
with  black  "bell-toper"  hat,  grey  with  dust,  un- 
brushed  broadcloth,  and  faultless  boots,  devoid  of 
blacking.  The  appearance  of  any  one  thus  attired 
on  the  gold-fields  was  hailed  with  noisy  merriment 
by  the  diggers  ;  he  was  designated  by  a  slang  term 
"  Joe,"  and  met  on  all  sides  with  ironical  cheers,  to 
his  no  small  surprise  and  discomfiture,  he  being 
usually  quite  ignorant  of  the  cause  that  attracted  so 
much  undesirable  attention  to  himself.    A  friend  of 
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mine,  a  very  pleasant  gentlemanly  young  fellow, 
lately  arrived,  and  inexperienced  in  the  customs  of 
the  colony,  ventured  one  day  among  the  diggings, 
wearing  the  conspicuous  tall  hat,  which  he  had 
always  been  used  to  wear  at  home.  He  was  in- 
stantly assailed  by  cries  of  "  Joe,  Joe,"  which  were 
re-echoed  on  every  side,  and  reiterated  by  hundreds 
of  voices,  as  one  man  after  another  popped  up  his 
head  from  the  hole  in  which  he  was  working,  and 
joined  in  the  mocking  chorus.  Quite  unconscious 
that  he  was  the  observed  of  all  eyes,  he  walked  un- 
suspectingly on,  but  the  clamour  still  increased,  and 
many  a  finger  pointed  at  him  at  length  caused  him 
to  guess  pretty  correctly  at  the  meaning  of  the 
commotion.  He  had  much  ready  wit  and  self-pos- 
session, and  did  not  deliberate  long  on  the  course  to 
pursue,  but  taking  off  his  hat  he  turned  from  side 
to  side,  and  made  a  series  of  profound  bows  to  the 
noisy  community.  The  effect  was  all  that  he  could 
have  desired,  for  the  piercing  shouts  were  presently 
exchanged  for  a  hearty  cheer,  and  he  was  suffered 
to  continue  his  way  unmolested. 

Among  the  earliest  regulations  issued  by  the 
Government,  was  a  prohibition  to  dig  for  gold  with- 
out a  previous  application  for  a  license,  which  was 
granted  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee.  This  rule 
was  continually  transgressed  by  the  many  penniless 
adventurers,  who  had  not  the  will  or  the  means  to 
pay  the  fee,  and  usually  they  did  so  with  impunity, 
for  when  they  had  been  discovered  and  pointed  out 
to  the  police  as  offenders,  they  could  easily  retire  to 
a  hiding-place  in  some  vacant  hole  till  the  danger 
was  over.  The  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  was  rigor- 
ously forbidden,  under  pain  of  severe  penalties,  but 
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the  prohibition,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  though 
well  meant,  was  injudicious,  since  it  was  perfectly 
impossible  to  insure  obedience  to  a  law  so  arbitrary. 
The  only  effect  it  produced  was  to  sharpen  the  wits 
of  the  vendors,  who  exercised  their  utmost  ingenuity 
to  baffle  the  vigilance  of  the  police-officers,  and  still 
contrived  to  carry  on  a  brisk  trade,  which  was  only 
the  more  pernicious  in  consequence  of  its  being 
illegal.  The  forbidden  liquor  was  conveyed  to  the 
diggings  by  all  sorts  of  cunning  contrivances,  kept 
carefully  concealed,  and  sold  largely  on  the  sly. 
Horse  collars,  cart  saddles,  and  all  imaginable 
articles  were  constructed  so  as  to  allow  of  the  inser- 
tion of  cases  artfully  fitted  to  counterfeit  the  ordi- 
nary padding ;  women  wore  similar  contrivances  under 
their  ample  drapery,  and  though  the  ruse  of  these 
tender  creatures  was  detected  by  the  police,  they 
were  nevertheless  baffled  on  a  hundred  other  occa- 
sions. Still,  however,  the  authorities  persisted  in 
their  endeavours  to  prevent  the  sale  of  spirits,  and 
did  not  give  them  up  till  time  proved  their  utter 
futility. 

Another  source  of  much  confusion  on  the  early 
gold-fields  was  the  disposal  of  prisoners,  until  they 
could  be  conveyed  to  the  Melbourne  jail,  there  being 
no  accommodation  for  their  safe-keeping  in  the 
country  districts.  The  only  resource  was  to  chain 
them  fast  to  some  of  the  large  trees,  where  they 
were  guarded  carefully  by  day  and  night.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  same  course  was  pursued  with 
hardened  criminals,  and  with  young  creatures  guilty 
of  their  first  offence  against  the  laws,  perhaps  no 
worse  than  being  detected  in  digging  without  a 
license  ;  it  was  pitiable  indeed  to  see  such,  chained 
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in  close  proximity  to  an  oft-convicted  felon  ;  and  the 
baneful  effects  of  such  indiscriminating  chastisement 
on  the  young  and  yet  inexperienced  in  crime  may 
be  readily  imagined.     Recklessness  and  waste  of 
every  kind  were  for  some  time  the  order  of  the  day, 
as  was  natural  enough,  when  gold  was  so  plentiful 
and  easily  obtained  ;  and  with  its  all-powerful  help, 
the  wants  of  the  diggers  were  readily  supplied,  and 
their  cost  unheeded.    Much  valuable  material  was 
thrown  aside  and  left  to  decay  because  it  was  not 
thought  worth  the  trouble  of  preserving.    For  in- 
stance, great  piles  of  long-woolled  sheep-skins  and 
bullock  hides  were  left  to  rot  on  the  diggings  or 
thrown  down  some  deserted  hole  to  be  out  of  the 
way  ;  it  is  true  that  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the 
latter  was  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  this  seem- 
ingly wanton  waste,  for  the  supply  of  salt  was  small, 
owing  to  the  excessive  expense  of  cartage  to  the 
country  districts.    Horses,  which  had  been  purchased 
at  high  prices  in  Melbourne,  were  usually  turned 
adrift  by  their  owners  on  reaching  the  gold-fields, 
and  left  to  shift  as  best  they  could,  chiefly  because 
it  was  too  troublesome  to  attend  to  them.  They 
strayed  away  to  the  neighbouring  stations,  and,  be- 
coming a  tax  to  the  squatters,  were  generally  driven 
to  the  nearest  pound,  where  they  spent  sad  days  of 
hunger  and  privation,  before  they  were  released  or 
put  up  to  auction.    The  pounds  were  always  full  in 
those  days,  and  the  fees  were  so  considerable,  that 
the  vocation  of  pound-keeper  became  quite  popular, 
and  the  persons  who  pursued  it  realized  a  handsome 
income  from  the  profits.    Not  unfrequently,  how- 
ever, the  unhappy  animals  condemned  to  their  custody 
suffered  cruelly  from  neglect ;  this  was  especially  the 
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case  in  one  particular  instance,  when  a  number  of 
horses  shut  up  in  the  Bullock  Creek  pound,  near  the 
Bendigo  diggings,  were  forgotten  and  untended,  un- 
til they  had  literally  eaten  the  hair  from  each  other's 
tails  and  manes,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  assuage  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  The  poor  animals  were  liberated 
before  it  was  too  late,  and  survived  their  sufferings, 
but  could  be  distinguished  long  after  by  their  gaunt 
and  hairless  condition. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  country  roads 
became  about  this  time  very  insecure,  and  that  cases 
of  highway  robbery  grew  very  frequent.  Persons 
became  shy  and  suspicious  of  their  nearest  neigh- 
bours, and  dared  not  trust  each  other  with  the 
dangerous  secret  of  their  success  at  the  mines  ;  nor 
was  the  mutual  distrust  uncalled  for,  the  lucky 
digger  being  surrounded  by  spies,  who  strove  to  dis- 
cover the  hiding-place  where  he  bestowed  his  find- 
ings, and  who  were  ever  on  the  alert  for  a  chance 
of  abstracting  them.  A  strong  armed  escort  was 
necessary  to  insure  the  safe  convoy  of  the  gold 
through  the  country,  as  well  as  for  the  transfer  of 
criminals  from  their  airy  prisons  to  the  walls  of  the 
Melbourne  jail. 

Notwithstanding  these  facilities  for  transmitting 
their  gold  into  safe  custody,  there  were  many  who 
preferred  to  trust  to  their  own  unaided  craft  in  bear- 
ing it  safely  through  the  wild  uninhabited  districts  : 
this  preference  arising  either  from  ignorance,  or  in 
the  hope  of  selling  it  at  a  higher  rate  than  was  ob- 
tainable on  the  diggings.  Some  amusing  stories 
were  told  occasionally  of  these  too  simple,  or  too 
cunning  people,  who  had  frequently  cause  to  rue 
their  overweening  self-confidence.    A  labouring  man 
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who,  though  close  and  reserved  about  his  affairs,  was 
suspected  of  having  done  well  at  the  diggings,  un- 
dertook a  solitary  journey  to  Melbourne,  driving  in  a 
cart,  as  though  intending  to  return  with  stores.  On 
the  road  he  was  overtaken,  and  accosted  by  a  man 
well  armed,  who  with  accents  of  ably  feigned  distress, 
assured  him  that  the  police  were  in  pursuit  of  him, 
and  earnestly  entreated  the  carter  to  exchange  horses 
with  him,  his  own  being  fairly  exhausted,  and  un- 
equal to  the  flight.  The  latter  was  reluctant,  but 
the  horseman  did  not  listen  to  his  objections,  and 
promptly  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  unloosing  the 
collar  from  the  other  horse,  proposed  to  try  whether 
it  would  fit  his  own.  Having  buckled  it  on  tightly, 
he  was  up  again  in  an  instant,  and  with  a  laugh  said 
"  Thank  you,  mate,  that  is  all  I  wanted,"  as  he 
galloped  away,  leaving  the  other  baffled  and  furious, 
but  helpless.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
horse-collar  contained  all  his  precious  nuggets,  stowed 
away  safely  as  he  had  fondly  thought  among  the 
padding,  but  lost  to  him  for  ever.  The  horseman 
disappeared  out  of  sight,  and  crossed  his  path  no 
more. 

A  gentleman  even  more  ingenious  than  he  who 
was  so  cruelly  outwitted,  was  seen  toiling  slowly  over 
the  plains,  with  one  arm  in  a  sling.  He  had  travelled 
many  a  mile  in  safety,  and  doubted  not  but  that 
fortune  would  further  befriend  him  ;  he  did  not  feel 
quite  easy  in  his  mind,  however,  when  two  stout 
sturdy  travellers  came  up  with  him,  and  with  a  curt 
salutation,  inquired  what  injury  had  befallen  his  arm. 
"  I  broke  it  down  a  shaft  t'other  day,"  said  the  man, 
as  boldly  as  he  could ;  "a  plaguy  business  it  was, 
and  I 'm  on  my  way  to  Melbourne  hospital  now,  to 
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get  it  mended."    "  A  bad  job,"  was  the  reply  from 
one  of  the  travellers  ;  "it 's  a  pity  sure  to  go  such  a 
long  way  for  it.    Here 's  my  mate  here,  he 's  a  doctor, 
and  a  good  one  too.    Just  undo  that  arm  of  yours 
and  let 's  have  a  look  at  it."    "  No,  no  \"  screamed 
the  man,  now  very  anxiously  ;    "  I  '11  not  have,  it 
touched  I  tell  you,  I  don't  want  no  doctor.    It  '11  do 
well  enough  when  I  get  to  Melbourne."    The  two 
travellers  exchanged  meaning  glances,  and  laid  a 
firm  grasp  on  his  other  arm,  which  he  strove  in  vain 
to  evade.    His  remonstrances  were  ineffectual,  and 
they  set  about  removing  the  bandages  which  were 
wound  round  the  arm  in  many  a  careful  fold.  As 
they  did  so,  a  heavy  parcel  of  gold  fell  to  the  ground, 
which  was  picked  up  by  the  two  knowing  ones  with 
a  grin  of  triumph,  while  the  unfortunate  owner's  arm 
was  revealed  well  and  strong  as  the  other ;  but  his 
countenance  fell  to  an  expression  of  the  most  intense 
discomfiture.    "  Say  we  ain't  good  doctors  now !  why, 
mate,  you  look  quite  bobbish,  and  may  put  off  your 
visit  to  the  hospital  another  spell."  With  these  words 
they  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  were  soon  at  a 
distance,  leaving  their  victim  to  "  swear  at  lairge." 
Occurrences  like  the  above,  and  more  frequently  ac- 
companied by  violence,  happened  often  enough.  As 
a  rule  the  forest  country  was  not  so  dangerous  as 
the  open  plains,  where  the  thief  could  measure  with 
his  eye  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  wait  his  time 
when  no  help  was  within  reach,  to  surprise  the  per- 
son against  whom  his  designs  were  concerted.  The 
windings  of  the  forest  tracks,  through  which  at  every 
turn  fresh  passengers  might  arrive,  were  not  so 
favourable  for  his  purpose,  as  more  liable  to  sudden 
and  unexpected  interruptions.     A  very  favourite 
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haunt  of  the  bush-rangers  was  therefore  the  great 
plain  district  of  Keilor,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Melbourne.  Here  the  eye  travels  with  no  interven- 
ing obstacles  over  a  vast  expanse  of  country,  flat  and 
monotonous  in  the  extreme ;  with  few  features  of 
redeeming  beauty  at  any  time,  but  melancholy  and 
lonely  beyond  description  in  those  days  when  law- 
lessness and  insecurity  were  so  prevalent. 


CHAPTER  XL 


KORONG  DIGGINGS. 

At  some  miles'  distance  from  the  station  I  occu- 
pied is  a  range  of  hills,  whose  vegetation  and  other 
features  indicated  that  their  nature  was  auriferous. 
These  ranges  are  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  exten- 
sive gold  strata  which  traverse  a  large  district  in 
Victoria,  and  which  have  been  worked  at  various 
points ;  the  diggings  of  Mohagul,  Inglewood,  Kin- 
gower,  Dunolly,  and  others,  being  all  sections  of  one 
great  gold-field.  To  the  north  of  these  is  situated 
the  particular  chain  of  hills  to  which  I  allude,  the 
highest  of  which  is  Mount  Korong,  where  has  since 
been  built  the  township  of  Wedderburne.  Know- 
ing that  a  gold-field  within  an  easy  distance  from 
my  station  would  be  most  advantageous  as  a  means 
of  enhancing  the  value  of  my  property,  I  examined 
the  outlying  country  carefully,  and  felt  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  gold  among  the  Korong  ranges. 
Accordingly  I  purchased  a  cradle  and  other  neces- 
sary implements  for  alluvial  digging,  and  offered  the 
use  of  them  to  my  overseer  and  some  of  the  men  in 
my  employment,  if  they  were  disposed  to  be  adven- 
turous enough  to  try  the  ground.  The  offer  was 
readily  accepted,  and  I  pointed  out  to  them  the 
spot  which  appeared  most  promising,  but  this  being 
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their  first  essay  at  digging,  their  efforts  were  not  imme- 
diately rewarded  with  success.    They  persevered, 
however,  for  a  few  days,  when  they  were  fortunately 
joined  by  a  couple  of  experienced  Californian  diggers, 
who  were  prospecting  in  search  of  a  likely  spot  on 
which  to  set  to  work,  and  whose  practised  eyes 
immediately  recognised  the  auriferous  appearance  of 
the  country,  and  determined  them  to  join  my  men. 
With  their  assistance  the  gold  was  soon  found,  and 
when  I  went  after  a  short  time  to  inquire  what 
chances  there  were  of  success,  I  found  the  little 
party  much  elated  with  their  prospects.    They  were 
at  work  in  a  small  hollow,  known  afterwards  as  the 
"  Nursery,"  where  the  soil  was  very  rich,  and  where 
they  had  struck  gold  at  a  bottom  of  five  feet. 
"Would  you  like  a  drink  of  tea,  master?"  asked 
one  of  the  men,  pointing  to  a  pannikin  full  of  dark- 
brown  milkless  tea.    I  stooped  to  take  up  the  panni- 
kin, but  almost  let  it  fall,  so  much  greater  was  the 
weight  than  I  had  anticipated,  for  it  was  half-filled 
with  gold,  and  the  man  laughed  when  he  saw  my 
surprise,  having  dropped  his  precious  treasure  into 
the  tea  to  hide  it  from  the  covetous  eyes  of  any 
chance  passer-by.    The  overseer  then  invited  me  to 
look  at  the  hole  where  he  was  at  work,  and  which, 
to  use  the  technical  phrase,  he  had  just  "  bottomed," 
having  reached  the  layer  of  pipe-clay  among  which 
the  gold  is  usually  found.    The  rock  underneath 
was  honeycombed  with  little  holes  and  crevices, 
called  by  the  diggers  "  pockets,"  which  were  filled 
up  with  pipe-clay ;  out  of  these  holes  I  picked  in  a 
few  minutes  with  my  pocket-knife  several  penny- 
weights of  gold.    Far  larger  nuggets  had  been  found 
already,  one  of  them  weighing  4  lbs.,  and  it  soon 
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appeared  that  the  new  gold-field,  though  not  of  wide 
extent,  was  exceedingly  rich.  The  few  pioneers 
who  had  commenced  the  work  were  not  left  long  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  premises,  for  in  those 
days  far  slighter  grounds  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  collect  an  ephemeral  population,  as  those  who  had 
not  been  successful  in  one  place  were  perpetually 
wandering  in  search  of  better  luck.  The  smoke  of 
a  camp-fire,  the  appearance  of  a  man's  head  peeping 
out  of  his  hole,  or  of  a  knot  of  persons  absorbed  in 
conversation,  was  sufficient  to  arrest  the  traveller, 
in  hopes  of  sharing  in  some  new  discovery ;  and 
however  lonely  the  spot  where  some  clever  digger 
pitched  his  tent,  he  was  soon  enough  interrupted 
and  compelled  to  share  his  secret  with  others.  In 
this  instance  the  news  of  the  first  lucky  finds  spread 
rapidly,  and  occasioned  a  great  rush  from  the 
neighbouring  gold-fields.  Hundreds  of  white  tents 
were  thrown  hastily  up,  and  an  eager  throng  was 
soon  at  work  with  axe  and  pick,  on  the  hills  till 
then  so  lonely  and  still.  For  some  time  gold  con- 
tinued to  be  found  on  this  spot  in  great  abundance ; 
several  of  the  gullies  were  exceedingly  rich,  and 
especially  one,  which  became  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  the  Queen's  Gully ;  here  the  sinking  was 
shallow,  and  the  find  enormous,  a  single  hole  yield- 
ing from  fifteen  to  twenty  pennyweights,  and  for  a 
time  it  appeared  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  brilliant 
promise  of  the  new  diggings  caused  the  "  rush " 
thither  to  continue  undiminished  for  some  time, 
but  before  long  the  place  became  so  notorious  for  its 
lawlessness  and  turbulence,  that  many  of  the  more 
respectable  diggers  were  fain  to  leave  it  in  disgust, 
and  return  to  the  more  settled  districts,  which, 
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though  not  by  any  means  remarkable  for  decorum, 
had  at  least  some  show  of  authority  and  order.  A 
"  rush,"  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  generally  in- 
cluded most  of  the  worst  characters  in  the  country, 
to  whom  change  of  scene  and  a  fresh  field  of  enter- 
prise  were  always  attractive.  No  police  had  as  yet 
made  their  appearance  on  Korong,  and  there  was 
for  a  time  a  total  absence  of  all  law  and  order,  which 
threatened  to  drive  away  all  the  respectable  portion 
of  the  community.  Drink  was  indulged  in  freely, 
and  in  its  train  came  all  its  usual  consequent  evils 
of  violence  and  excess.  Bushrangers  infested  the 
neighbourhood,  and  their  boldness  was  the  terror  of 
the  timid  and  unarmed.  Conspicuous  among  those 
vagabonds  were  two  distinguished  characters,  one  a 
man  of  colour,  known  as  the  Black  Douglas,  and 
dreaded  as  a  daring  and  determined  villain  ;  the 
other,  who  was  born  in  a  respectable  rank  of  life, 
styled  himself  Captain  Melville,  and  evidently  emu- 
lated the  reputation  and  career  of  a  Robin  Hood 
or  Dick  Turpin ;  endeavouring  to  throw  an  air  of 
romance  and  gallantry  over  his  predatory  course  of 
life,  in  which  endeavour  he  has  found  many  imitators 
in  the  foolish  and  vicious  young  men  who  have  since 
then  followed  in  his  steps.  Life  in  tents  presented 
every  facility  for  the  bushranger's  success,  for  a  slit 
cut  in  the  sides  of  the  tent  at  night,  where  the 
digger  or  storekeeper  slept,  would  lay  the  fragile 
tenement  open  before  him,  and  leave  its  contents  at 
his  disposal.  Singularly  enough  my  cottage,  though 
never  locked  by  day  or  night,  was  never  attacked 
by  the  robbers,  though  there  were  times  when  it 
might  have  repaid  them  had  they  done  so.  Possibly 
a  kind  of  rude  idea  of  gratitude  might  have  re- 
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strained  them,  for  no  doubt  ere  their  public  career 
commenced  they  might  have  frequently  shared 
with  others  the  food  and  shelter  always  awaiting 
travellers,  or  more  probably  they  did  not  suspect 
that  it  contained  anything  worth  taking.  However 
it  might  have  been,  we  remained  unmolested,  though 
I  purchased  many  a  pile  of  nuggets  from  the  Korong 
diggers,  which  I  kept  by  me  until  an  opportunity 
should  offer  for  conveying  them  to  Melbourne. 
Other  little  hoards  had  been  intrusted  to  my  care 
by  anxious  persons  who  were  afraid  of  being  robbed, 
and  in  this  manner  gold  to  the  value  of  several 
thousand  pounds  had  been  accumulated  at  one  time 
in  my  possession.  My  partner  M — ,  who  was  of  a 
timid  disposition,  viewed  these  proceedings  with 
great  dissatisfaction,  for  the  raids  of  the  bushrangers 
were  a  source  of  continual  uneasiness  to  him ;  he 
worked  himself  up  to  a  state  of  feverish  excitement, 
and  at  length  declared  he  could  bear  the  anxiety  no 
longer.  "  I  will  not  stop  in  the  place  with  all  that 
gold,"  he  exclaimed  angrily ;  "  it's  just  an  induce- 
ment to  bring  the  bushrangers  here,  and  you  may 
rely  on  my  giving  it  up  to  them  if  they  come.  I 
don't  intend  to  be  murdered  for  your  imprudence. 
So  if  you  don't  want  me  to  tell  you  had  better  hide 
it."  I  was  rather  perplexed  how  to  act,  feeling  myself 
that  we  were  running  a  considerable  risk,  but  as  T 
could  not  immediately  lodge  the  gold  in  safety,  I 
pacified  M —  by  promising  to  conceal  it  effectu- 
ally. He  left  the  room,  and  I  considered  what  was 
to  be  done ;  there  were  no  safes  or  hiding-places  in 
the  cottage,  and  I  durst  not  bury  the  treasure 
outside  in  case  of  observation,  or  the  up-turned 
sods  might  tell  tales  and  put  thieves  on  the  scent ; 
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therefore  I  adopted  a  very  simple  expedient,  and 
lifting  the  upper  mattress  of  my  bed,  threw  the  bags 
containing  the  gold  underneath,  in  the  corner  nearest 
the  wall,  and  replaced  the  clothes  as  before.    M — 
came  in  again  after  a  short  absence,  still  looking 
dissatisfied.    "Where  have  you  put  it?"  he  asked. 
I  could  not  forbear  laughing  as  I  replied,  "Why, 
you  stupid  fellow,  where  would  be  the  use  of  telling 
you,  when  you  intend  giving  the  information  to  the 
bushrangers  ?    I  have  hidden  it,  and  that  is  enough 
for  you  to  know."    M —  said  no  more,  but  suffered 
considerable  apprehensions  during  the  night,  when, 
for  some  cause  or  other,  the  dogs  barked  madly,  and 
could  not  be  quieted.    However,  the  morning  came, 
and  the  treasure  was  still  safe,  and  I  thought  it 
wisest  to  tempt  fortune  no  further,  but  to  convey 
the  gold  in  the  first  instance  to  Bendigo,  whence  it 
could  be  transmitted  by  the  escort  to  Melbourne. 
One  more  day  was  unavoidably  spent  in  the  neces- 
sary preparations,  but  early  on  the  following  one  I 
started,  accompanied  by  a  friend  and  two  or  three 
trustworthy  men,  having  previously  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  circulate  a  report  that  we  were  going  on 
this  journey  two  or  three  days  later.     We  had 
therefore  travelled  some  distance  before  our  de- 
parture became  known,  and  also  for  the  first  five 
miles  took  our  way  in  a  direction  different  from 
that  to  which  we  were  bound,  in  order  to  mislead 
any  one  that  should  attempt  to  follow  us.  We 
carried  the  gold  in  our  valises  and  saddlebags,  and 
the  weight  was  considerable,  but  we  travelled  along 
safely,  though  not  rapidly,  succeeding  however  in 
reaching  the  only  public-house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, at  Bullock  Creek,  ten  miles  from  Bendigo, 
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before  nightfall.  The  landlord  of  this  inn  had  in 
his  employment  a  little  garrison  of  able  and  trusty 
men,  who  were  quite  needful  as  a  protection  for  his 
own  property  and  that  of  his  guests  against  the 
many  desperate  characters  that  frequented  the 
place.  We  pursued  our  journey  next  day  under 
the  protection  of  two  constables,  for  at  this  point 
the  roads  were  most  insecure.  We  met  on  our  way 
a  troop  of  horsemen,  among  whom  were  several  gold- 
commissioners  and  police  officers,  accompanied  by  a 
strong  body  of  mounted  constables,  bound  for  the 
Korong  Diggings.  We  stopped  and  gave  them 
some  particulars  about  the  state  of  things  at 
Korong,  describing  at  the  same  time  the  lawless 
condition  of  the  country,  and  the  urgent  need  of 
their  services.  I  was  acquainted  with  the  gentle- 
men in  command  of  the  police,  and  they  regretted 
greatly  my  absence  from  home  at  this  juncture,  as 
they  had  proposed  making  my  station  their  head- 
quarters, and  had  reckoned  on  my  escort  to  the 
diggings,  the  road  to  which  was  unknown  to  them. 
However,  I  was  compelled  to  leave  them  and  con- 
tinue my  journey. 

On  arriving  at  Bendigo,  I  repaired  at  once  to  the 
gold-receiver's  tent,  which  was,  as  usual,  open,  well 
guarded,  and  with  a  bar  placed  in  front  to  keep  the 
crowd  at  a  distance.  Outside  were  gathered  a 
group  of  diggers,  applicants  for  licenses,  or  deposi- 
tors like  myself.  I  carried  the  gold  into  the  tent, 
and,  when  it  had  been  weighed,  bag  after  bag  was 
turned  out  and  exhibited  on  the  counter.  As  the 
shining  heaps  of  solid  nuggets  of  pure  red  gold 
met  the  sight  of  the  group  outside,  their  excitement 
and  admiration  knew  no  bounds,  and  they  pressed 
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as  close  as  the  bar  allowed,  to  feast  their  eyes  upon 
the  dazzling  treasure.    Among  these  nuggets  were 
some  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen ;  one  of  them,  a 
beautiful  pyramidal  lump,  weighing  about  4  lbs. , which 
was  universally  admired,  and  was  in  itself  a  little 
fortune  to  the  owner.    Innumerable  inquiries  were 
made  of  me,  and  it  would  have  needed  but  little 
persuasion  to  bring  all  the  eager  wondering  crowd 
to  the  new  diggings,  but  a  description  of  their  law- 
less state  served  in  some  measure  to  damp  the 
general  ardour.     Nor  was  this  the  only  disadvan- 
tage, the  scarcity  of  water  in  Korong  having  already 
caused  serious  inconvenience  to  the  diggers;  and 
this  was  a  difficulty  which  might  be  expected  to 
increase  as  the  season  advanced.    The  local  magis- 
trates of  Bendigo  came  to  visit  me,  and  expatiated 
largely  on  the  disappointment  my  absence  would 
occasion  to  the  police-officers,  proposing  to  send  a 
trooper  to  detain  the  party,  if  I  would  consent  to 
return.    Finding  that  my  presence  was  so  earnestly 
desired,  I  agreed  to  postpone  for  a  time  my  journey 
to  Melbourne  for  the  sale  of  the  gold,  and  started 
early  next  morning  for  home,  overtaking  the  others 
at  a  station  where  they  remained  for  the  night. 

The  party  numbered  about  twenty-six,  and  in- 
cluded nineteen  mounted  troopers  and  a  sergeant. 

The  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  police,  Mr.   , 

was  a  brave  and  daring  officer ;  tall,  powerfully 
made,  imperious  and  inflexible,  but  he  needed  a 
strong  will  and  an  iron  hand  to  do  his  work,  for  the 
wild,  rough  characters  with  whom  he  had  to  deal 
would  have  laughed  at  soft  words  or  gentle  measures. 
It  was  Sunday,  and  on  our  way  we  met  with  many 
travellers  returning  from  the  diggings ;  all  stopped 
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to  make  almost  the  self-same  remark,  "  Going  to 
Korong  ?  well,  you  're  none  too  soon.  We  wanted 
the  police  long  ago.  There's  an  awful  nest  of 
scoundrels  up  there." 

Proceeding  onwards  we  passed  a  public-house 
near  a   creek,  known  as  the   Serpentine  Creek. 

Here  Mr.  halted  to  perform  his  first  act  of 

corrective  administration.  The  house  was  open,  in 
defiance  of  the  law  which  enjoined  the  closing  of  all 
such  establishments  on  Sundays.  A  crowd  of  dis- 
orderly persons  were  collected  on  the  spot,  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  intoxication,  and  the  unwonted  and 
totally  unexpected  appearance  of  the  police  spread  a 
sudden  panic  among  them.  The  house  was  ordered 
to  be  instantly  closed,  an  order  which  the  frightened 
landlord  obeyed  with  abject  submission,  while  the 
crowd  slowly  and  sullenly  dispersed,  and,  for  a  time 
at  least,  all  was  quiet  and  decorous. 

We  arrived  towards  evening  at  my  home-station, 
where  all  the  party  were  housed  on  that  and  several 
succeeding  nights,  the  men  being  lodged  in  the 
wool-shed  or  out-huts,  while  we  managed  to  make 
room  in  the  dwelling-house  for  their  superiors. 
Every  one  was  well  used  to  "  roughing  it,"  in  those 
days  when  hospitality  was  as  largely  drawn  upon 
as  in  most  instances  it  was  freely  and  ungrudgingly 
given ;  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  colony 
has  greatly  changed  since  those  days,  though  there 
are  still  to  be  found,  here  and  there,  families  by 
whom  the  old  wide-spread  hospitality  of  former 
times  is  still  in  a  great  measure  kept  up.  The 
actual  distance  from  the  home-stead  to  the  diggings 
was  about  twenty-two  miles  by  traversing  a  belt  of 
Mallee  scrub,  or  considerably  more  by  the  road 
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across  the  open  country  ;  the  latter  was  the  more 
frequented  route,  owing  to  the  intricacies  of  the 
shorter  path,  or  rather  I  should  say  course,  for 
path  or  visible  track  there  was  none.  I  engaged 
the  services  of  a  native  to  guide  us  through  the 
Mallee,  for,  besides  being  more  direct,  this  way  had 
the  further  advantage  of  enabling  the  police  in  some 
measure  to  surprise  the  diggers  by  arriving  from  a 
direction  where  they  would  not  be  looked  for.  We 
passed  over  a  picturesque  series  of  granite  ranges, 
which,  by  one  of  nature's  strange  freaks,  rise 
abruptly  from  among  the  wide  smooth  plains. 
Great  fantastic-shaped  boulders  of  immense  weight 
lie  tossed  about  and  heaped  upon  each  other  in 
grotesque  confusion  ;  left  there  as  relics  of  some 
mighty  convulsion  of  the  earth,  in  ages  gone  by, 
when,  perchance  the  fair  continent  of  Australia  was 
yet  in  the  course  of  upheaval  from  its  ocean  bed. 
Little,  curiously  hollowed-out  caves  are  found  here 
and  there  among  the  rocks,  and  a  profusion  of  bright 
and  varied  wild-flowers  and  ferns  cluster  and  bloom 
among  the  rugged  and  hoary  monuments  of  nature's 
strange  and  hidden  force.  One  immense  block  of 
stone,  grey,  worn,  and  furrowed,  is  completely  hol- 
lowed out  inside,  and  as  I  pointed  it  out  to  the 
officers,  some  one  suggested,  professionally,  that  in 
the  absence  of  country  prisons  it  might  be  easily 
converted  into  a  "stone  jug."  Leaving  the  ranges 
behind  us,  with  all  their  store  of  landmarks  for  the 
researches  of  the  geologist,  we  reached  the  Mallee 
scrub,  which  at  this  particular  point  only  grew  thick 
and  dense  for  about  two  miles  ;  but  our  black  guide, 
who  rode  in  advance,  knew  its  windings  well.  He 
led  us  through  the  forest  of  tall  slender  saplings, 
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turning  in  and  out  in  many  a  mazy  line,  while  we 
followed,  one  by  one,  close  behind  each  other.  The 
passage  of  so  many  horsemen  at  the  same  time  left 
a  well-defined  track  behind,  which  was  used  by 
succeeding  travellers  till  lately,  when  a  road  was 
surveyed  and  cut  right  through  the  scrub  to  the 
open  country.  As  we  neared  the  edge  of  the  Mallee, 
we  came  upon  a  group  of  ill-looking  fellows,  who 
scanned  us  with  a  scowl  of  astonishment.  When 
asked  what  they  were  doing,  the  sullen  reply  was 
"prospecting;"  it  was  evident  however  that  they 
were  not  employed  in  any  way,  and  we  concluded 
that  the  approach  of  the  police  had  got  wind,  and 
that  they  had  preferred  to  keep  away,  not  expecting 
our  arrival  from  that  quarter.  When  the  party 
appeared  on  the  diggings,  the  effect  their  presence 
produced  was  quite  remarkable.  General  order  and 
silence  prevailed,  while  many  of  the  diggers  left  off 
working,  to  see  what  would  happen  next.  Some  of 
the  better  class  of  men  gathered  round  the  officers, 
with  whom  they  had  been  acquainted  at  Bendigo, 
and  gave  useful  information  as  to  the  more  noto- 
rious bad  characters  and  the  most  noted  sly  grog- 
sellers.  From  them  we  heard  that  the  visit  of  the 
police  had  been  rumoured  and  prepared  for,  and 
that  the  place  had  been,  figuratively,  swept  and 
garnished  for  their  reception.  With  the  assistance, 
however,  of  the  information  given,  Mr.    suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  some  of  the  offenders  to  justice. 
We  rode  carefully  along  by  the  creek  side,  through 
the  labyrinth  of  open  holes,  till  the  chief  of  the 
company  cried  "  Halt,"  stopping  as  he  did  so, 
before  a  little  group  of  diggers  at  work,  puddling 
and  washing,  and  apparently  too  much  engrossed  to 
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notice  the  cavalcade.    "  Lift  up  that  cradle,"  said 

Mr.  •  peremptorily.    The  order  was  instantly 

obeyed  by  the  troopers,  and  underneath  the  cradle 
lay  a  sheet  of  bark,  which  on  being  removed  re- 
vealed a  hole  filled  with  kegs  containing  the  vile 
decoction  which  was  sold  on  the  diggings,  and  mis- 
called rum.  The  owner  of  the  forbidden  liquor  was 
required  to  come  forward,  but  no  response  was  made 
to  the  demand,  all  the  men  stood  speechless,  and  no 
owner  could  "be  found.    "  Lift  out  that  stuff,"  now 

exclaimed  Mr.   ,  "  and  pour  away  every  drop  of 

it."  One  by  one  the  kegs  were  lifted  from  their 
hiding-place,  amid  many  a  rueful  stealthy  glance 
from  the  bystanders,  the  top  of  each  keg  was  knocked 
in,  and  the  contents  were  emptied  out  into  the  bed 
of  the  creek.  This  act  of  justice  having  been  com- 
pleted, the  police  moved  onwards,  but  stopped  again 
before  long,  in  front  of  a  booth  covered  with  boughs, 
and  known  as  "  the  bower,"  which  had  been  pointed 

out  to  Mr.   as  a  place  where  spirits  were  sold. 

Here,  however,  the  closest  investigation  failed  to 
detect  anything,  the  wary  owner  having  been  too 
quick  for  the  officers  of  justice.  We  stopped  next 
before  an  empty  tent  of  ample  dimensions,  which 
appeared  to  court  the  light  of  day ;  for  it  was  half 
open,  and  its  interior  was  unusually  neat  and  clean. 
A  heap  of  digging  implements  lay  in  front,  and  a  pair 
of  moleskin  trousers  were  hung  artlessly  over  the 

top  of  the  tent ;  Mr.  's  informant  had  bidden  him 

take  notice  of  a  tent  so  decorated.  Inside,  at  the 
farthest  end,  stood  a  large-sized  bedstead,  white 
and  clean  to  outward  appearance,  with  a  deep  val- 
ance running  round  the  foot.  Nothing  in  the  least 
suspicious  was  visible  in  this  neat  open  dwelling ; 
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nevertheless,  it  was  to  the  pure  white  couch  that 

Mr.   ,  having  dismounted,  marched  straight  up 

through  the  opening  of  the  tent,  with  the  order  that 
it  should  be  searched  forthwith.  The  valance  was 
lifted,  and  disclosed  a  large  quarter  cask,  and  several 
kegs  full  of  rum,  which  were  taken  up  and  deposited 
outside.  "  Who  is  the  owner  of  this  tent  ?"  de- 
manded Mr.    again  of  the  crowd  which  had 

gathered  around  him.  The  question  was  repeated, 
but  it  fell,  as  before,  on  a  silent  assembly. 

"  Since  this  property  has  no  owner,"  said  he,  "I 
will  quickly  show  you  what  I  will  do  with  it." 

Catching  hold  of  a  pick  that  was  lying  at  hand, 
he  set  to  work  himself,  to  remove  the  top  of  the 
cask  ;  then  dipping  a  bucket  into  the  liquor,  he 
soused  the  tent  inside  and  out ;  the  kegs  were 
emptied  out  in  like  manner,  till  the  whole  of  the 
hoarded  store  was  spilt,  and  the  air  was  reeking 
with  the  smell  of  rum.  Then  striking  a  match  he 
applied  it  to  the  ground,  and  the  spirit  igniting,  set 
fire  to  the  tent,  which  flared  and  blazed  up  in  a 
moment,  throwing  a  ruddy  glow  over  the  throng 
of  angry  faces  that  looked  on,  in  gloomy  silence, 
broken  only  by  a  half-smothered  imprecation  from 
some  of  the  most  daring  of  the  crowd.  The  flames 
rose  high  and  higher,  when  suddenly  a  gun  went 
off,  producing  for  the  moment  an  effect  which  might 
truly  be  called  sensational.  No  one  knew  whence 
the  discharge  had  come,  whether  some  hand  in  the 
angry  crowd  had  fired  it,  and  whether  others  might 
follow ;  presently,  however,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  gun  had  been  in  the  tent,  and  that  the  fire  had 
caused  it  to  explode.  "  We  had  better  move  off," 
said  a  voice,  "  there  might  be  more  guns  yet  in  that 
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tent."  The  flames  were  not  yet  extinguished,  when  a 
culprit  guilty  of  a  different  kind  of  offence  was  brought 
up  before  Mr.   .  His  accuser,  a  man  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  neighbouring  settler,  had  found  in  his 
possession  a  valuable  horse  belonging  to  his  master, 
which  had  recently  disappeared,  and  which  the  thief 
sturdily  refused  to  give  up.  He  maintained  that 
the  horse  was  his  own,  and  in  presence  of  the 
police,  persisted  with  great  insolence  of  tone  and 
manner  in  his  assertions.  He  was  hand-cuffed  and 
given  in  charge  of  the  constables,  to  be  taken  back 
to  my  station  a  prisoner.  After  this  interruption, 
the  visitation  of  the  sly  grog-stores  was  continued, 
but  no  more  discoveries  were  made.  The  lengthen- 
ing shadows  now  warned  us  that  nightfall  was  at 
hand,  and  having  fixed  on  a  site  for  the  erection 
of  a  police-camp,  we  wended  our  way  homewards, 
following  once  more  our  sable  guide,  as  he  led 
through  the  green  rustling  solitudes  of  the  Mallee. 
Next  day  information  was  brought  to  us  by  a  re- 
spectable tradesman  living  on  Korong,  of  a  shanty 
near  the  Loddon  river,  which  he  affirmed  was  as  bad 
or  worse  than  any  of  the  places  on  the  diggings  ; 
"  and  bad  enough  they  were,"  he  remarked,  "  dens 
of  drunkenness  and  thieving,  enough  to  scare  away 
any  decent  person."  The  shanty  in  question  was 
not  long  in  receiving  the  visitation  of  the  police,  but 
the  landlord  met  them  with  impudent  effrontery, 
trusting  to  the  safe  hiding-place  he  had  devised  for 
his  stores  of  spirits,  and  which,  not  without  reason, 
he  thought  would  baffle  the  keenest  scrutiny.  No 
doubt  he  would  have  escaped  detection  had  not  Mr. 

 received  a  hint  where  to  look,  guided  by  which 

he  repaired  to  a  spot  that  looked  unlikely  enough. 
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An  old  bridge  of  logs  had  been  thrown  across  the 
river  close  below  the  shanty,  and  underneath,  artfully 
slung  on  strong  ropes,  and  floating  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  were  found  many  kegs  full  of  spirits, 
all  of  which  were  brought  to  light  and  destroyed. 
The  expression  of  the  landlord's  face  was  one  of  the 
most  comical  dismay  and  astonishment,  darkening, 
however,  considerably  as  the  work  of  destruction  pro- 
ceeded. The  dray  which  had  conveyed  the  spirits 
thither,  and  which  had  been  left  standing  close  by, 
shared  in  some  degree  in  the  stern  sentence,  for  the 
spokes  were  cut  to  render  it  useless.  "  I  trust  this 
will  hinder  you  from  bringing  any  more  of  your  vile 

stuff  here,  sir,"  said  Mr.   . 

As  was  usually  the  case  in  places  of  this  kind,  a 
knot  of  ruffianly  fellows  had  collected  on  the  spot, 
from  whose  eyes  shot  gleams  of  vindictive  rage  as 

they  watched  the  proceedings.    "  It 's  a  shame," 

uttered  an  angry  voice,  "  to  destroy  valuable  pro- 
perty like  that." 

"What's  that?"  cried  Mr.    hotly;  "who 

dares  to  speak  to  me  in  that  manner?"  "I  did," 
said  the  same  voice  doggedly  ;  "  I  said  it  was  a  — — ■ 
shame,  and  I  '11  say  it  again  as  often  as  I  please,  and 
I 'd  like  to  see  who  '11  stop  me." 

"  Lift  up  your  hat,  sir,  this  moment,"  said  Mr. 

 ,  now  greatly  angered,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

The  ruffian,  who  was  a  coward  at  heart,  obeyed,  and 
disclosed  a  scar  of  a  cut  on  his  forehead.  "  I  thought 
so,"  continued  the  officer ;  "  you  have  been  brought 
up  before  me  more  than  once.  Take  that,  and  learn 
to  behave  yourself  another  time."  So  saying  he 
dealt  the  man  a  blow  with  his  heavy  riding-whip, 
which  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and  silenced  him 
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for  a  time.  The  other  fellows,  awed  by  this  summary 
proceeding,  thought  it  more  prudent  to  restrain 
their  muttered  comments,  and  skulked  out  of  sight, 
leaving  the  discomfited  landlord  alone,  to  comfort 
himself  as  best  he  might.  These  decided  measures 
had  a  very  salutary  effect  on  the  lawless  community, 
with  whom  gentler  measures  would  have  prevailed 
nothing.    Inflexible,  and  even  occasionally  harsh,  it 

might  be,  Mr.  was  generally  respected  as  much 

as  he  was  feared.  His  courage  and  daring  were  be- 
yond all  suspicion,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  although 
he  rode  frequently  alone  at  all  hours,  and  in  the  most 
lonely  places,  no  attempt  was  ever  made  on  his  life 
by  the  many  who  might  have  possibly  owed  him  a 
grudge.  A  regular  police  force  was  now  established 
on  Korong,  and  a  gold-commissioner  appointed  to 
keep  order.  These  arrangements  having  been  com- 
pleted, the  band  of  troopers  and  officers  left  my 
station,  and  I  was  at  liberty  to  resume  my  intended 
journey  to  Melbourne. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


JOURNEY    TO  MELBOURNE. 

I  set  off  a  few  days  later,  accompanied  by  M — , 
an  elder  brother  of  my  partner,  and  as  we  were  both 
mounted  on  fine  high-mettled  horses,  we  travelled 
with  much  ease  and  pleasure.   M— 's  steed  had  won 
considerable  renown  as  a  racer  ;  and  mine,  though 
he  had  not  distinguished  himself  on  the  turf,  was  a 
beautiful  dark-brown  thoroughbred.    At  one  of  the 
roadside  inns  our  horses  attracted  the  undesirable 
notice  of  a  party  of  cut-throat-looking  fellows,  who 
were  standing  in  a  corner  of  the  verandah,  and  who 
whispered  together,  and  darted  stealthy  looks  at 
each  other  and  at  us,  instantly  averting  their  eyes 
when  they  met  ours.    They  set  off  before  we  were 
quite  ready  to  start,  and  in  the  same  direction 
whither  we  were  bound.    As  we  were  about  to  follow 
them,  the  landlord  asked  my  attention  for  a  minute, 
and  said,  "  I  would  advise  you,  sir,  to  be  on  your 
guard  against  those  fellows  who  have  just  left,  and 
to  give  them  a  wide  berth.    They  are  all  armed,  and 
from  a  word  or  two  that  I  overheard  when  they  were 
speaking  together,  I  believe  they  mean  mischief,  and 
have  at  any  rate  a  design  on  your  horses."    M— , 
who  was  within  hearing,  and  who,  like  his  brother, 
had  a  wholesome  terror  of  bushrangers,  was  much 
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alarmed,  and  at  first  refused  to  start,  arguing  that 
it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  expose  possibly  our 
lives  to  no  purpose.    I  was  not  a  whit  more  inclined 
to  expose  my  life  than  he  was,  but  felt  too  much 
confidence  in  the  powers  of  our  horses,  to  have  any 
hesitation  about  the  propriety  of  continuing  our 
journey.    I  represented  to  M —  that  by  keeping  on 
the  open  plain  country,  we  could  see  far  around  us 
on  every  side,  and  as  long  as  we  kept  beyond  the 
range  of  pistol-shot  from  other  travellers  we  were 
safe  enough ;  for  I  felt  sure  their  horses  could  not 
possibly  overtake  ours.    After  some  persuasion  M— 
agreed  to  proceed,  and  we  took  the  precaution  on 
starting"  to  deviate  for  a  time  from  the  main  road. 
M —  was  oppressed  at  first  with  many  misgivings, 
but  his  apprehensions  proved  perfectly  groundless, 
for  the  fleetness  of  our  horses  soon  placed  us  beyond 
the  possibility  of  pursuit,  if  indeed  pursued  we  were. 
As  we  neared  the  capital,  we  found  that  changes  and 
improvements  were  advancing  as  though  with  magic 
strides.    Large  gangs  of  men  were  now  at  work  in 
various  directions  making  the  roads,  a  measure  in- 
deed of  the  most  urgent  necessity.    The  expense  of 
the  road-making  in  those  days  was  enormous,  owing 
to  the  excessive  rate  of  wages,  which  were  ten  shil- 
lings per  diem.      As   there  were  about  twenty- 
thousand  men  employed  at  one  time  on  the  roads, 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  daily  by  the  Government 
could  not  have  been  much  less  than  ten  thousand 
pounds.    But  highly  paid  as  they  were,  the  gangs  of 
workmen  were  continually  changing,  remaining  only 
long  enough  to  save  a  little  money,  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  join  the  great  stream  of  gold-diggers. 
In  Melbourne  itself  the  improvements  were  even 
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more  striking  and  extensive.    It  was  surprising  to 
see  how  rapidly  building  after  building  rose  up  in 
the  half-cleared  streets,  where  primeval  gum-trees 
still  reared  their  tottering  heads  here  and  there — 
solitary  survivors  of  the  forests, — among  rows  of 
houses,  bright  and  staring  in  their  newness.  One 
by  one,  these  last  relics  of  a  bygone  state  of  things 
bowed  and  fell  in  their  turn  under  the  all-levelling 
axe,  and  in  their  place  new  and  hastily  finished  build- 
ings arose.    To  the  enterprise  of  the  Americans,  who 
already  formed  a  considerable  number  of  the  new 
colonists,  we  were  indebted  for  many  excellent  in- 
stitutions, which  proved  sources  of  much  convenience 
to  the  growing  community.      By  them  first  good 
restaurants  were  opened,  and  crowds  were  attracted 
daily  round  the  neat  dinner-tables,  where  good  French 
cookery  replaced  the  everlasting  joints  of  beef  and 
mutton,  roast  and  boiled,  on  which  the  colonial  inn- 
keeper had  chiefly  rung  his  monotonous  changes,  and 
where  pretty  waiting-maids  and  civil  barmen  deftly 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  customers.    The  novelty 
was  hailed  with  universal  approbation,  and  more 
than  one  enterprising  "  restaurateur  "  was  rewarded 
by  making  his  fortune.     Another  signal  service 
rendered  by  the  Americans  was  the  introduction  of 
their  excellent  system  of  coaching.    They  bought 
the  best  horses  procurable,  and  all  old  colonists  are 
aware  that  the  Australian  horse  of  the  present  day 
cannot  be  compared  for  spirit  and  endurance  to  the 
breed  of  former  times.     Light  coaches  admirably 
adapted  for  the  rough  hilly  roads  of  the  country 
were  transported  from  America.    At  first  only  open 
coaches  were  used,  but,  as  the  population  increased, 
and  more  accommodation  was  urgently  needed,  capa- 
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cious  vehicles  were  introduced  capable  of  carrying 
forty  or  even  fifty  persons  at  a  push,  and  devoted 
expressly  to  the  transport  of  passengers  to  the 
diggings.    Warranted  to  carry  sixteen  persons  in- 
side, but  admitting  on  an  extremity  a  few  more, 
the  ponderous  machines  accommodated  the  remainder 
of  their  living  freight  on  the  roof  and  wide  coach- 
box.   They  were  drawn  by  noble  teams  of  six  or 
eight  horses,  which  were  exchanged  at  short  stages 
of  usually  ten  miles.    The  drivers,  almost  invariably 
Americans,  were  steady  sober  men,  very  Jehus  of 
their  calling,  never  failing  in  resource,  calm,  good- 
humoured,  remarkable  for  presence  of  mind  and 
cool  quick  decision  in  any  difficulty.  Accidents 
were  of  rare  occurrence  under  their  skilful  manage- 
ment, and  still  more  rarely  fatal.     Down  steep 
hills,  round  sharp  corners,  through  heavy  bogs,  or 
along  the  winding  paths  in  the  uncleared  districts, 
where  constant  watchfulness  was  needed  to  avoid 
the  countless  stumps  which  stood  in  the  way,  some 
almost  hidden   by   the   grass, — by   day  and  by 
night — the  careful  driver  guided  his  heavy  laden 
vehicle  with  unerring  precision  of  eye  and  unfalter- 
ing hand.    On  one  occasion,  as  one  of  these  great 
coaches  took  a  sharp  turn  on  the  brow  of  a  steep 
hill,  the  brake,  so  necessary  on  many  of  the  Austra- 
lian roads,  suddenly  snapped  and  broke.    The  road 
was  narrow,  being  only  a  cutting  in  the  side  of  the 
hill,  and  a  slight  fence  was  all  that  guarded  it 
against  a  steep,  almost  perpendicular  precipice  on 
one  side.    At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  bridge 
divided  into  two  narrow  passages,  each  admitting 
only  one  vehicle  at  a  time  ;  the  slightest  swerve  of 
the  horses  at  the  narrow  turn  to  the  bridge  must 
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have  been  disastrous,  and  such  an  accident  seemed 
inevitable  considering  the  rapid  rate  at  which,  un- 
assisted by  the  brake,  the  coach  must  have  run 
down  the  hill ;  in  like  manner  the  fence  at  the  side 
of  the  road  could  not  have  resisted  the  shock  had 
the  coach  been  swayed  against  it,  in  case  the  horses 
had   become   unmanageable  during   the  descent. 
The  driver's  resolution  was  quickly  taken.     "  I 
guess  I'll  have  to  capsize  you,"  he  said  to  the 
astounded  passengers  in  his  calm  impassive  Yankee 
tones;  "  Look  out  !"    No  sooner  said  than  done  ;  in 
another  minute  he  had  upset  the  coach  on  a  bank, 
just   before   the  descent  commenced,  and  in  an 
instant  was  at  the  head  of  the  struggling  and 
plunging  horses.    Great  was  the  commotion  of  the 
passengers  ;  women  screamed  and  fainted,  while  the 
men  relieved  themselves  by  swearing,  but  as  they 
gathered  themselves  together  they  found  that  of  all 
the  party  only  one  woman  was  seriously  hurt,  her 
arm  being  broken.    But  for  the  quickness  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  of  the  driver,  many  of  the  passengers 
must  have  lost  life  or  limb.    The  brake,  which  is 
almost  indispensable  for  travelling  in  safety  on  the 
steep  sideling  roads  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  is 
managed  by  the  Americans  with  the  foot,  instead  of 
the  hand,  as  in  England.    In  heavy  conveyances  it 
is  provided  with  a  lever  at  both  ends,  enabling  the 
passenger  on  the  side  of  the  box  to  assist  the  driver 
in   putting  it  on,  thus   giving   it   great  power. 
Another  contrivance   that  renders  these  coaches 
safe  is  the  substitution  of  leather  thongs  or  braces 
for  springs ;  those  rarely  break,  while  carriages  on 
springs  are  liable  to  continual  risk  from  the  sudden 
jerks  of  the  rough  uneven  ground.    The  horses  in 
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these  conveyances  pull  from  the  axle  instead  of 
from  the  springs,  and  short  poles  are  slung  between 
each  pair,  and  coupled  together.  Of  late  years,  rail- 
way communication  having  been  extended,  the 
time  for  huge  coaches  has  almost  gone  by  in  Vic- 
toria. With  a  very  few  exceptions  they  have  been 
removed  to  fresh  fields,  and  with  them  have  de- 
parted the  skilful  American  drivers.  In  the  less 
settled  districts  are  now  to  be  seen  small  vehicles  of 
far  less  pretensions  and  capability,  abominations  of 
discomfort,  drawn  chiefly  by  poor  spiritless  brutes 
which  the  American  would  disdain  to  drive.  It 
will  be  no  matter  of  regret  when  these,  like  their 
mightier  predecessors,  give  place  to  the  progress  of 
steam. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  was  speaking,  before 
this  digression,  the  doubtful  blessings  of  self-govern- 
ment had  already  been  conferred  upon  us,  and 
Victoria  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  distinct 
colony.  The  separation  from  New  South  Wales, 
to  which  the  taint  of  its  early  convict  population 
still  clung,  was  however  hailed  by  all  classes  in 
Victoria  as  a  cause  of  national  rejoicing,  and  the 
anniversary  of  her  separate  existence  has  ever  since 
been  celebrated  as  a  public  holiday.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Latrobe,  who  had  been  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Port  Philip  district,  was  appointed  first  Governor  of 
the  new  colony,  and  was  in  office  when  M —  and  I 
came  to  Melbourne  to  dispose  of  our  gold.  The 
fame  of  the  nuggets  had  preceded  our  arrival,  and 
many  persons  flocked  to  inspect  and  admire  them ; 
for  this  was  while  the  diggings  were  yet  young,  and 
large  quantities  of  gold  still  a  novelty.  Very  soon 
richer  and  larger  finds  came  to  eclipse  the  specimens 
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that  now  attracted  so  much  attention.    The  Gover- 
nor greatly  admired  the  nuggets,  especially  the 
pyramidal  one,  which   he  was  very  desirous  of 
purchasing ;  but  this  was  the  only  specimen  I  was 
not  authorized  to  sell,  the  owner  desiring  to  reserve 
it  for  himself.     It  was  so  pure  and  beautifully 
moulded,  that  it  would  have  furnished,  even  in  its 
crude  state,  an  elegant  ornament  for  any  drawing- 
room  table,  had  it  not  been  rather  too  valuable  to 
retain  in  that  useless  form.     I  disposed  of  the 
coarser  portion  of  the  gold  at  £3,  10s.  per  oz.,  while 
the   finer  specimens   fetched  £3,  15s.     A  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  society  of  Melbourne, 
as  well  as  in  the  appearance  of  its  streets  and  sur- 
roundings.   All  the  primitive  simplicity  of  manners 
and  of  living  was  passing  rapidly  away,  and  the 
vulgar  ostentation  of  the  "  nouveaux  riches "  was 
becoming  unpleasantly  predominant.    The  old  order 
of  things  appeared  to  be  reversed;  the  petty  trades- 
man, or  it  might  be  almost  beggar  of  yesterday,  was 
the  rich  man  of  the  next  day.     Men  of  the  best 
families  might  be  found  in  the  lowest  capacity;  men 
who  had  been  attracted  hither  by  the  hope  of  win- 
ning gold,  but  who,  unused  to  work  hard,  and  de- 
ficient in  perseverance,  were  fain  at  length  to  accept 
the  most  humble  occupation  that  would  yield  a 
livelihood.    Many  of  these  persons  passed  through 
vicissitudes  than  which  the  annals  of  romance  could 
furnish  nothing  more  strange.    Grooms  and  ostlers, 
once  graduates  of  learned  universities,  might  be 
heard  in  some  moment  of  forgetfulness  quoting  the 
classics,  or  swearing  at  their  refractory  horses  in  the 
dead  languages.    Shepherds,  in  no  wise  distinguish- 
able from  their  class,  who  had  perchance  been  im- 
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pelled  downwards  in  life,  by  some  strange^  strain  of 
native  wildness  and  vagabondism,  were  discovered, 
in  course  of  time,  to  be  hens  of  property  and  title 
under  their  assumed  disguise  ;  beggars,  in  the  last 
stage  of  destitution,  became  heirs  to  ample  fortunes, 
and  life  seemed  in  many  respects  like  one  great 
masquerade.    The  wildest  speculations  were  set  on 
foot,  and  in  the  anxiety  to  amass  riches  all  old- 
world  notions  of  pride  and  propriety  were  set  aside. 
Among  many  other  enterprises  about  this  time  was 
a  "  restaurant,"  elegant,  and  much  frequented,  which 
was  kept  by  a  quondam  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.    The  establishment  was  commenced  with 
great  eclat,  and  much  apparent  success.  Handsome 
rooms   were   fitted   up  with   old-world  luxuries. 
Large  mirrors  decorated  the  walls,  and  reflected 
again  and  again  the  elegant  apartments  and  the 
crowded   dining-tables,  where   the   guests  never 
failed  to  muster  numerously.    It  is  natural,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  the  M.P.'s  previous  career 
had  hardly  been  calculated  to  qualify  him  for  the 
post  of  "  chef  de  cuisine,"  or  "  maitre  d'hdtel"  and 
he  was  obliged  to  engage  a  large  staff  of  assistants 
to  attend  to  the  wants  of  his  many  customers. 
Whether  this  arrangement  was  not  so  profitable  as 
he  had  anticipated,  at  a  time  when  wages  were  so 
high  that  an  experienced  cook  could  frequently 
command  from  £500  to  £700  per  annum,  or  whether, 
indeed,  in  spite  of  the  great  expenses,  his  fortune 
was  made  at  an  unusually  rapid  rate,  I  have  never 
known,  but  after  a  year  or  two  he  transferred  the 
concern  to  other  hands,  and  left  the  colony  for  ever. 

Places  of  public  amusement  had  become  abun- 
dant in  Melbourne,  for  it  boasted  a  theatre-royal, 
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and  a  variety  of  dancing  saloons,  music  halls,  coal- 
holes, and  oyster  cellars,  in  imitation  of  the  establish- 
ments of  the  same  nature  in  London,  all  of  which 
were  numerously  attended.  My  business  in  town 
being  completed,  and  having  laid  in  large  supplies 
of  station  stores,  I  prepared  to  return  home.  I  had 
occasion  to  hire  a  shepherd,  and  found  one  willing 
to  accept  the  situation,  who  had  arrived  by  ship 
only  a  few  days  previously.  It  appeared  that  he 
was  well  pleased  with  the  engagement,  hearing  that 
the  station  was  near  some  of  the  principal  gold-fields, 
whither  he  was  bent  on  proceeding  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  amassed  a  little  money.  His  shipmates 
hearing  of  his  destination  were  desirous  to  accom- 
pany him ;  accordingly  I  was  beset  by  a  group  of 
able-bodied  men,  who  requested  that  I  would  engage 
them.  They  were  Aberdeen  stone-masons,  good 
labouring  men,  but  possessed  of  small  resources,  all 
anxious  by  any  means  to  reach  the  diggings,  and  all 
needing  a  little  money  to  assist  in  their  first  start. 
"  We  11  big  you  a  hoose,  master,"  they  urged  ;  "  and 
if  ye  '11  hire  us  we  '11  engage  to  stay  with  you  six 
months."  I  weighed  the  proposal  in  my  mind,  and 
finally  agreed  with  them,  they  consenting  to  accept 
£1  wages  per  week,  and  to  remain  at  the  same  rate 
for  the  stipulated  six  months.  Although  this  was 
for  that  time  an  exceedingly  moderate  remuneration 
for  their  labour,  the  vicinity  of  the  station  to  the 
gold-fields  was  to  them  an  all-powerful  inducement. 
I  selected  four  stone-masons,  a  carpenter,  and  a 
blacksmith,  all  young  and  strong  men,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  been  newly  married  before  they  left 
home,  for  they  had  all  young  wives,  and  as  yet  no 
families.    Our  dwelling-house  being  only  a  slab  hut 
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of  small  dimensions,  I  was  glad  to  meet  with  a 
chance  of  building  a  better  residence  on  such  reason- 
able terms.  Besides  these  persons  I  took  home  with 
me  two  Chinese  waiters,  who  had  been  imported  by 
a  friend,  among  whose  staff  of  Christian  domestics 
he  now  feared  they  would  be  considered  unwelcome 
intruders.  The  wages  they  asked  were  far  below 
those  commonly  current,  and  they  turned  out  far 
superior  to  the  class  of  servants  usually  to  be  had 
in  the  colony,  and  acquitted  themselves  skilfully  in 
the  several  capacities  of  cook  and  waiter.  Their 
appearance  was  far  more  refined  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  class  of  Chinese  immigrants  who  frequented 
the  diggings  ;  with  these  they  never  associated,  but 
seemed  to  look  upon  them  with  sovereign  contempt 
as  "canaille,"  being  themselves  members  of  a  superior 
class.  They  were  scrupulously  clean  in  their  habits 
and  attire,  and  when  I  first  saw  them  were  dressed 
in  flowing  garments  of  Chinese  silk,  with  gold-edged 
caps ;  they  were  followed  through  the  streets  by  a 
train  of  urchins,  making  choice  remarks  on  their 
long  pig-tails  and  loose  dress.  I  may  add  here  that 
I  had  never  cause  to  regret  engaging  these  men, 
who  served  me  faithfully  for  some  eighteen  months  ; 
they  never  tried  their  fortunes  at  the  diggings, 
but  having  carefully  saved  their  wages,  returned  to 
their  wives  in  China  with  what  to  them  was  no 
doubt  a  competence.  We  were  a  large  party  re- 
turning to  the  station,  including  the  labourers,  their 
wives,  the  two  Celestials,  and  a  few  young  men  of  a 
higher  class  in  search  of  employment,  and  most  of 
them  personal  friends,  who  were  to  stop  at  our 
station  on  their  way.  Six  drays  accompanied  us, 
loaded  with  station  stores,  the  packages  of  the 
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emigrants,  and  a  stock  of  flour  to  be  disposed  of  on 
the  diggings.    The  new  arrivals  from  Aberdeen  we 
located  in  the  large  wool-shed,  where  each  family 
was  accommodated  in  a  separate  bin  or  partition. 
This  arrangement,  however  primitive,  was  neverthe- 
less an  undoubted  improvement  on  the  squalor  and 
turmoil  of  Canvas  Town,  and  the  crowded  Melbourne 
wharves,  where  the  emigrants  had  made  their  first 
uncomfortable  experience  of  the  ways  of  the  colony. 
Stout  frames  and  stout  hearts  were  needed  by  the 
emigrants  in  those  days;  but  I  found  these  well 
content  with  their  work  and  situation.    Blue  stone 
and  granite  were  obtainable  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  homestead  ;  the  foundations  were  soon  dug, 
and  the  solid  dark  walls  of  a  good-sized  house  rose 
steadily  under  the  hands  of  the  workmen.    Not  till 
their  allotted  time  was  past,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  house  completed  and  fitted  for  use, 
did  they  leave  the  station  for  the  more  alluring  pro- 
spects of  the  gold-fields.    It  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance that  not  one  of  these  men  was  particularly 
successful  at  the  diggings,  proving  how  complete  a 
lottery  after  all  is  the  search  for  gold. 
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A  few  weeks  elapsed,  and  gradually  the  party 
of  friends  who  had  accompanied  us  from  Melbourne 
had  dispersed  in  various  directions  ;  some,  who  were 
the  most  adventurous  among  them,  having  deter- 
mined to  try  their  luck  on  the  diggings.  As  these 
were  of  a  different  class  from  the  labourers  whose 
experiences  I  have  shortly  sketched  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  results  of  their  expedition.  They  were  most 
of  them  Scotchmen,  young  men  of  good  families, 
whose  life  thus  far  had  been  an  easy  one,  spent  in 
pleasant  circles,  and  with  no  previous  experience  of 
privation,  or  apprenticeship  to  labour  of  any  kind. 
They  started  for  the  diggings  with  all  the  keen 
hopefulness  of  youth,  looking  upon  their  projected 
mode  of  life  only  as  a  sort  of  prolonged  pic-nic, 
the  discomforts  of  which  they  confidently  antici- 
pated would  be  amply  made  up  for  by  a  fortune 
rapidly  amassed.  They  provided  themselves  with 
all  the  needful  implements,  and  obtained  from  me  a 
large  tarpaulin,  which  was  soon  erected  on  the  gold- 
field  as  a  tent  wherein  they  camped.  It  was 
divided  into  two  compartments,  the  lesser  of  which 
was  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  a  portion  of  the 
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flour  I  had  lately  purchased  for  sale  on  the  diggings, 
one  of  the  party  undertaking  the  office  of  salesman. 
The  larger  compartment  was  converted  into  barracks, 
in  which  they  lived,  and  where  on  rude  couches 
they  spent  their  nights.  They  commenced  opera- 
tions with  much  show  of  hard  work,  but  soon 
became  rather  weary  of  the  severe,  and  not  very 
enlivening  exertions  attendant  on  "  bottoming " 
hole  after  hole  with  but  slender  results.  Not  one 
of  them  was  destined  to  be  among  the  lucky  finders 
of  weighty  nuggets,  and  they  had  not  patience  to 
persevere  for  a  length  of  time  in  so  arduous  and 
comfortless  a  course  of  life.  They  found  gold  indeed, 
but  in  quantities  too  small  to  recompense  them  for 
the  sacrifices  it  entailed.  It  is  true  that  they  did 
not  give  fortune  a  long,  nor  hardly  a  fair  trial,  but 
it  is  equally  true,  as  I  have  before  said,  that  those 
who  did  persevere  most  patiently  were  not  by  any 
means  universally  rewarded  for  their  pains,  but  that 
often  the  richest  prizes  fell  to  the  lot  of  those  who 
least  deserved  them,  and  who  had  laboured  but  little 
to  obtain  them.  I  am  bound,  however,  to  allow  that 
the  party  were  not  among  the  hard-working  of  their 
kind,  but  blended  play  with  their  work  pretty  freely, 
their  evenings  especially  being  spent  in  mirth  and 
jollity,  among  a  circle  of  kindred  spirits,  whom  they 
collected  in  their  tent.  It  was  no  matter  of  surprise, 
therefore,  when  after  a  short  time  they  relinquished 
the  search  for  gold,  and  dispersed  to  seek  more  con- 
genial employment  elsewhere.  One  of  their  number, 
a  pleasant  entertaining  fellow,  named  P — ,  took  up  his 
abode  with  us  for  a  season  ;  and  while  he  was  waiting 
in  hopes  of  finding  some  permanent  means  of  making 
a  livelihood,  he  devoted  his  spare  time  to  the  culture 
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of  cabbages.  This  expedient  had  suggested  itself  to 
his  mind,  in  consequence  of  a  very  successful  venture 
made  by  me  a  little  while  previously,  when  I  had 
sent  the  superfluous  cabbages  from  my  garden  to  be 
disposed  of  on  the  diggings.  Fresh  vegetables  were 
just  then  hardly  obtainable,  and  my  cabbages  realized 
half-a-crown  a-piece,  the  cart-load  fetching  the  sum 
of  £47.  P —  begged  for  the  use  of  a  piece  of  ground 
which  had  been  fenced  in,  and  there  he  worked  assidu- 
ously for  many  an  hour,  digging,  tending,  and  water- 
ing the  greens  from  which  he  anticipated  a  golden 
profit.  In  this,  as  in  most  matters  in  his  after  life, 
he  was  not  as  successful  as  he  had  hoped,  for  others 
had  turned  their  attention  to  the  green-grocery  as 
well  as  himself,  and  the  market  was  soon  glutted. 
Speculative,  volatile,  and  sanguine,  he  was  doomed 
to  encounter  many  disappointments  in  many  sub- 
sequent ventures.  All  his  life  was  a  battle  with 
fortune,  for  he  ever  trusted  more  to  chance  than  to 
slow  plodding  industry.  Though  more  than  once  on 
the  way  to  become  rich,  he  died  young  in  years,  but 
broken  in  health  and  spirits,  and  overwhelmed  with 
debt.  He  was  a  most  agreeable  companion,  of  hand- 
some and  gentlemanly  exterior,  with  high  spirits, 
and  gay  and  witty  in  his  conversation.  He  had 
been  a  favourite  in  fashionable  circles  in  the  old 
world,  and  to  the  last  retained  the  charms  of  manner 
which  unconsciously  fascinated  those  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  Troubles  thickened  around  him 
during  his  latter  years,  and  he  died  the  victim  of  a 
lingering  disease.  Yet  through  the  mist  of  years 
there  rises  up  before  me  a  vision  of  poor  P —  as  he 
was  then,  young,  bright,  and  gay  ;  and  I  fancy  I 
can  see  him  now,  his  soft  white  hands  browning  in 
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the  sun,  as  he  worked  away,  whistling  cheerfully 
among  his  cabbages,  his  face  radiant  with  health  and 
hope,  and  dimmed  then  by  no  sad  foreshadowing  of 
the  early  wreck  of  his  manhood.    Finding  myself 
alone  at  home  one  day,  I  rode  to  our  so-called  post- 
town,  if  town  that  might  be  called,  which  consisted 
but  of  one  small  inn,  a  slab-hut  or  two,  and  a  store, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  the  post-office.   At  the  inn 
lived  the  only  medical  man  in  the  neighbourhood — 
a  man  who  boasted  no  college  degree  or  diploma, 
but  who  had  in  all  probability  been  an  assistant 
in  some  chemist's  shop  previous  to  his  emigration. 
As,  however,  choice  there  was  none,  he  was  con- 
sulted by  all  the  neighbouring  sick,  and  though  not 
of  the  "  duly  qualified,"  I  think  his  door  was  not 
haunted  by  more  than  the  ordinary  number  of  shades. 
It  was  to  see  this  gentleman  I  had  visited  the  em- 
bryo township,  and  a  storm  coming  on,  thought  it 
better  to  remain  there  all  night.    The  little  inn, 
whose  accommodations  were  limited  and  primitive, 
had  been  built  by  a  neighbouring  settler,  Mr.  B — ,  in 
order  to  diminish  in  some  degree  the  very  extensive 
calls  made  upon  his  hospitality.    His  station,  which 
was  situated  on  the  plains,  was  a  vast  area  stretch- 
ing over  many  miles  of  country,  and  he  found  the 
expense  of  lodging  and  entertaining  the  numerous 
travellers,  who  continually  passed  his  house  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  adjoining  diggings,  too  heavy  for 
his  means.    Accordingly  he  had  bethought  himself 
of  building  the  little  inn,  which  was  near  his  home- 
stead, and  which  he  placed  in  charge  of  one  of  his 
former  servants,  thus  diverting  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  constant  traffic  from  his  door.    A  wet  evening 
had  closed  in,  dark  and  stormy,  when  we  heard  the 
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tramp  of  horses  approaching,  and  presently  four 
persons  arrived,  who  from  their  appearance  might 
well  have  been  some  of  the  "  knights  of  the  road." 
One  of  the  party  was  a  beardless  youth,  with  fair 
hair  and  a  swaggering  air,  which  was  more  than 
half  assumed ;  he  was  a  novice  compared  to  the 
others,  on  whose  heavy  coarse  features  the  character 
of  "  old  lag  "  might  be  read  plainly  enough.  They 
were  middle-aged  men,  one  of  them  distinguished 
by  a  hare-lip,  which  gave  a  grotesque  hideousness  to 
his  otherwise  by  no  means  handsome  countenance. 
They  dismounted,  gave  their  orders  in  peremptory 
tones,  and  desired  that  their  horses  should  be  hob- 
bled ;  which  request  the  landlord  thought  fit  to  dis- 
regard, for  the  quality  of  his  guests  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  they  might  meditate  a  moonlight  flitting, 
without  the  troublesome  ceremony  of  discharging 
their  bills.  The  horses  were  therefore  set  free  in  a 
securely  fenced  paddock,  and  the  host  further  thought 
it  prudent  to  place  their  saddles  under  lock  and  key. 
A  meal  was  served  to  the  guests,  who  partook  plen- 
tifully, and  accompanied  it  with  strong  potations,  the 
effect  of  which  soon  became  apparent.  They  were 
seated  in  the  tap-room,  and  their  loud  brawling  voices 
resounded  disagreeably  through  the  house.  As  they 
threatened  to  become  troublesome,  the  landlord  bade 
them  be  off,  and  closed  the  tap-room  window,  as 
well  as  the  doors  of  the  dwelling-house.  They  re- 
paired however  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  station- 
hands  were  assembled  ;  here  they  came  into  collision 
with  the  cook,  and  one  of  them  drew  a  knife  and 
grazed  his  shoulder.  The  station-men,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  anticipating  a  fray,  slunk  away  to  their 
sleeping  apartment,  a  hut  which  was  only  a  few 
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yards  distant ;  and  the  cook,  frightened  and  angry, 
rushed  for  protection  to  the  house.  He  had  scarcely 
been  admitted  by  the  front-door  when  the  intruders 
attempted  to  force  their  way  in  by  the  back.  The 
host,  now  somewhat  alarmed,  cried  out  with  a  great 
show  of  boldness,  that  if  they  did  not  instantly  de- 
sist, he  would  fire  upon  them,  adding  that  there  was 
a  magistrate  (meaning  myself)  in  the  house,  before 
whom  he  would  bring  them  up  for  trial  next  morn- 
ing ;  but  the  tremendous  threat  did  not  seem  par- 
ticularly to  affect  the  rioters,  who  still  continued  to 
hammer  loudly  at  the  door. 

In  the  meanwhile,  cook,  who  was  a  choleric  little 
man,  determined  on  having  his  revenge  for  the  slight 
loss  of  blood  he  had  sustained,  and  arming  himself 
with  a  poker,  he  sallied  out  by  the  front  door,  and 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  crept  round  by  the 
wall  till  he  was  within  reach  of  the  men,  when  he 
administered  a  blow  across  the  shoulders  to  one  of 
them,  which  the  recipient  must  have  borne  in  mind 
for  many  a  day.    Having  accomplished  this  brilliant 
feat,  he  hastily  retreated  by  the  same  way  as  he  had 
come.    The  ruffians,  who  were  but  cowards  after  all, 
were  disagreeably  surprised  at  the  attack  made  upon 
them  so  unexpectedly  in  the  dark,  and  retired  to 
the  kitchen,  where,  having  barricaded  the  door,  they 
proceeded  to  cook  another  supper,  and  to  make 
themselves  otherwise  as  comfortable  as  they  could. 
The  landlord,  who  had  been  watching  them  from 
the  window,  came  to  inform  me  of  their  proceedings. 
I  now  recommended  him  to  interfere,  and  to  sum- 
mon the  station-servants,  who  had  not  really  retired 
to  rest,  to  assist  in  securing  them.    We  headed  the 
party  ourselves,  armed  with  stout  sticks  and  the 
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only  two  guns  on  the  premises,  for  we  were  ignorant 
whether  the  men  were  armed  or  not.  Having  sur- 
rounded the  kitchen,  we  called  upon  them  to  come 
out,  an  order  which  was  not  obeyed  till  after  various 
powerful  arguments  had  been  used  to  urge  their 
compliance,  not  the  least  formidable  being  an  in- 
genious suggestion  made  by  one  of  the  men  that 
"  it  would  be  best  to  set  fire  to  the  old  place." 
This  suggestion,  made  in  audible  tones,  apparently 
had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  door  was  reluctantly 
opened  and  the  fellows  came  out.  They  suffered  us 
to  tie  their  hands  behind  their  backs,  and  secure 
them  to  a  couple  of  strong  spars  in  the  kitchen. 
Here  we  left  them  to  spend  the  short  summer  night 
as  pleasantly  as  they  could,  and  with  two  men  to 
mount  guard  over  them.  We  then  retired  to  rest, 
but  not  till  I  had  obtained  a  promise  from  Mr.  B — 
that  the  offenders  should  be  sent  early  next  morning 
in  the  spring-cart  to  the  nearest  police  station,  which 
was  unfortunately  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  day's 
journey.  I  found,  however,  when  I  awoke  next 
morning,  that  the  birds  had  flown,  or  rather,  not- 
withstanding his  promise,  had  been  allowed  to  fly 
by  Mr.  B — ■  and  the  landlord.  It  appeared  that 
they  had  lacked  the  courage  to  keep  the  prisoners, 
fearing  lest  the  many  sympathizers  they  might  count 
among  the  bushranging  fraternity  should  give  them 
cause  thereafter  to  lament  their  harshness.  The 
men  professed  the  profoundest  penitence,  prayed  to 
be  set  at  liberty,  and  volunteered  to  pay  for  all  the 
damage  they  had  occasioned,  including  the  destruc- 
tion of  crockery  in  the  kitchen.  B —  and  the  host 
consulted  together,  and  finally  yielded  to  their  en- 
treaties, bidding  them  make  haste  and  be  gone  lest 
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the  magistrate  should  awake.    They  paid  without  a 
murmur  the  amount  the  landlord  exacted  for  the 
night's  entertainment ;  but  the  payment  was  made 
in  cheques  and  money  orders,  which,  somewhat 
exceeding  the  sum  in  which  they  were  indebted, 
left  them  in  receipt  of  the  landlord's  good  coin  in 
exchange  for  the  surplus.    When,  after  some  little 
while,  the  cheques  were  sent  in  with  others  for 
collection,  they  were  returned  as  forgeries.  The 
landlord,  to  whom   the  transaction  had,  as^  he 
thought,  brought  no  mean  profit,  was  not  a  little 
mortified  at  the  discovery,  and  finding  that  the 
narration  of  his  loss  only  provoked  the  merriment  of 
his  hearers,  was  fain  to  be  silent  and  conceal  his 
chagrin  as  best  he  might.    Once  again  I  saw  the 
man  of  the  hare-lip  ;  he  was  taking  the  air  in  one  of 
the  few  coaches  then  obtainable  for  hue  in  Mel- 
bourne, and  was  attired  in  a  new  suit  of  glossy 
black,  with  one  or  two  gaily  bedizened  women  by  his 
side.    The  equipage  was  past  in  a  moment,  and  as 
it  disappeared  round  a  corner  I  saw  it  no  more. 

Among  the  many  annoying  thefts  which  were 
committed  in  the  early  times  of  the  diggings,  none 
was  more  frequent  than  the  abstraction  of  horses, 
often  to  the  considerable   inconvenience  of  their 
rightful  owners.     Sometimes,  by  a  lucky  chance, 
they  were  recovered,  but  more  often  lost  sight  of 
altogether.    Some  friends  of  mine,  who  were  work- 
ing on  the  diggings,  had  a  horse  which  had  been 
broken  into  harness,  but  would  never  suffer  himself 
to  be  ridden.    When  any  person  ventured  to  mount 
on  his  back  he  resented  the  indignity  by  backing 
and  propping,  till  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  rid 
of  his  obnoxious  burden.     Except  for  this  rather 
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objectionable  trait  he  was  a  quiet  creature,  and 
though  allowed  to  run  at  large  during  the  clay  when 
not  required,  was  in  the  habit  of  coming,  night  and 
morning,  to  a  certain  spot  to  be  fed  ;  indeed,  he 
could  at  any  time  be  easily  caught  by  the  offer  of  a 
feed  of  oats.    This  circumstance  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  some  person  who  did  not  know  the  less 
pleasing  characteristics  of  his  nature,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  his  owners,  he  did  not  appear  one  day  at 
the  usual  hour.    Early  on  the  subsequent  day,  how- 
ever, he  was  found  quietly  grazing  on  the  accus- 
tomed spot,  adorned  with  a  bright  new  saddle  and 
bridle,  and  bearing  a  digger's  "swag"  or  valise. 
When  the  "  swag  "  was  opened  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain some  articles  of  clothing  and  thirty  ounces  of 
gold  in  nuggets.    The  circumstances  told  then  own 
tale,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  owner  of 
these  valuables  never  ventured   to   claim  them. 
A  similar  contretemps,  where  he  figured  as  "  the 
biter  bit,"  happened  to  a  man  then  little  known, 
but  who,  after  passing  through  a  number  of  in- 
termediate aliases,  finally  brought  his  career  to  its 
culminating  stage  of  notoriety,  as  the  bushranger 
Morgan.    He  was  one  of  the  most  remorseless  and 
cold-blooded  of  the  many  robbers  that  infested  the 
colony ;  and  was  finally  captured  and  shot  on  a 
station  on  the  New  South  Wales  border  a  few  years 
ago.    At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  he  had  not  yet 
distinguished  himself  by  the  perpetration  of  any 
great  crimes,  though  even  then,  under  the  name  of 
"  Sydney  Bill,"  he  did  not  bear  the  best  of  char- 
acters.   He  happened  to  take  a  fancy  to  a  handsome 
horse  of  mine,  which  he  saddled  and  contrived  to 
mount.    To  the  saddle  he  had  strapped  his  blankets, 
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pistol,  tobacco,  etc.,  all  of  which  he  was  doomed 
to  lose,  as  the  horse,  having  borne  him  some  little 
distance,  threw  him  and  galloped  back  home,  while 
"  Sydney  Bill "  went  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere. 
On  another  occasion  I  was  equally  fortunate  in 
recovering  a  favourite  horse,  called  by  me  "  Trotter," 
as  few  could  surpass  his  pace.    He  was  grazing  in 
a  paddock,  with  two  others,  one  belonging  to  the 
police,  and  marked  with  the  Government  brand  ;  the 
other  the  property  of  a  shearer,  all  of  which  we 
missed  one  morning.    The  two  latter  were  promptly 
recovered,  having  been  sold  by  the  thief  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  very  police  camp  to  which  one 
of  them  belonged.    They  were  claimed  by  the  true 
owners,  to   the  discomfiture  of  the  unfortunate 
buyers,  who  had  paid  a  good  price  for  them.  The 
thief  was  beyond  reach,  having  ridden  to  Melbourne 
on  Trotter,  where  I  subsequently  ascertained  that 
he  was  sold  on  the  day  after  he  had  been  stolen, 
having  made  a  journey  of  fully  120  miles  during  the 
interval. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  I  could  discover  what 
had  become  of  him,  but  at  length,  as  I  was  standing 
one  day  at  the  door  of  a  roadside  inn,  I  saw  a  per- 
son riding  past  on  my  well-remembered  horse. 
In  a  moment  I  was  at  his  side,  and  claimed  the 
animal  as  my  property.  The  rider  was  unfeignedly 
startled,  and  assured  me  that  he  had  honestly  pur- 
chased him  in  Melbourne,  calling  at  the  same  time 
on  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  to  certify  to  his  respectability.  Finally, 
I  agreed  to  accompany  him  to  the  person  who  had 
sold  the  horse  in  Melbourne,  and  who,  as  it  appeared, 
had  bought  him  from  the  veritable  thief,  on  the 
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afternoon  of  his  arrival.  There  being  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  purchaser  was  aware  that  the 
horse  had  been  stolen,  I  took  no  further  steps  in 
the  matter,  beyond  taking  possession  of  my  old 
favourite,  which  the  new  owner  yielded  up  to  me 
with  regretful  reluctance. 

A  clever  trick  was  played  on  a  rich  squatter  by 
one  of  his  men,  whom  he  had  sent  on  an  errand, 
mounted  on  a  valuable  white  horse.  It  was  at  the 
rainy  season  of  the  year,  when  all  the  creeks  and 
rivers  were  flooded.  Arriving  at  the  bank  of 
a  creek  which  he  had  occasion  to  cross,  the  man 
spied  a  white  horse  lying  dead  by  the  water  side. 
Instantly  his  fertile  brain  conceived  a  brilliant  idea, 
which  completely  overcame  the  scruples  of  honesty; 
this  virtue  being  as  yet,  in  his  case,  a  tender  plant, 
which  was  putting  out  feeble  sprouts  under  the 
protecting  shadow  of  a  ticket  of  leave.  No  sooner 
thought  than  done.  He  dismounted  and  set  to 
work  carefully  to  remove  the  skin  of  the  dead 
animal,  which  having  concealed,  he  sallied  forth  to 
find  a  purchaser  for  the  handsome  horse  he  was  riding. 
Having  succeeded  in  getting  it  disposed  of,  he  re- 
turned to  fetch  the  skin,  which  he  rolled  up  together 
with  his  saddle  and  bridle,  and  then  wended  his  way 
back  to  the  station,  where  he  arrived  covered  with 
mud  and  groaning  under  his  burden.  Here  he  told 
a  tale  carefully  premeditated, — that  in  attempting  to 
cross  a  creek  the  violence  of  the  current  had  caught 
man  and  horse,  that  by  a  desperate  struggle  he  had 
succeeded  in  saving  his  own  life,  but  that  the  horse 
had  been  swept  away  by  the  force  of  the  stream  and 
thrown  lifeless  on  the  bank.  As  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
his  story  he  produced  the  skin  of  the  dead  animal. 
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The  master  deplored  the  loss  of  his  valued  steed, 
but  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt  the  tale 
so  gravely  told,  and  he  blamed  himself  for  the 
accident,  concluding  that  the  man  was  an  inex- 
perienced rider,  and  unequal  to  the  management  of 
a  horse.    Several  months  elapsed,  and  the  man  had 
left  the  station  for  some  other  part  of  the  colony, 
when  his  former  master  chancing  one  day  to  read 
over  the  various  pound-keepers'  advertisements,  came 
upon  the  description  of  a  horse  whose  marks  and 
brands  corresponded  exactly  with  those  of  the  one 
he  had  lost.    He  had  the  curiosity  to  make  further 
inquiries,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  he 
discovered  how  completely  he  had  been  deceived, 
and  that  the  horse  he  had  bewailed  as  drowned  was 
still  in  the  land  of  the  living.    These  instances  of 
the  recovery  of  stolen  property  were  rare  and  lucky 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  as  most  persons  ex- 
perienced to  their  cost.    During  one  of  my  visits  to 
Melbourne  I  bought  several  horses,  which  had  been 
put  up  to  auction  by  the  Government  as  no  longer 
fit  for  the  severe  police  work,  but  which  included 
many  handsome  animals,  very  useful  for  station  pur- 
poses.   I  drove  homewards  in  a  mail  phaeton,  four- 
in-hand,  and  enlisted  the  assistance  of  some  friends 
to  ride  and  lead  the  remainder.     In  all  we  had 
eleven  horses,  among  which  was  a  very  beautiful 
and  valuable  racing  mare,  a  recent  purchase  of  my 
friend  K — .    On  our  way  we  met  an  old  gentleman 
named  A — ,  a  kind  hearty  man,  of  wide  hospitality 
and  genial  good-nature,  known  as  "the  father  of 
the  squatters."    His  station,  which  was  at  a  short 
distance  from  Melbourne,  was  situated  at  a  slight 
divergence  from  the  main  road,  and  was  greatly 
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frequented  by  visitors —the  reception  given  to  all 
being  cordial  and  sincere  on  the  part  of  the  master 
and  the  mistress  of  the  establishment,  both  of 
whom  were  widely  and  deservedly  popular.    To  his 
inquiry  whether  we  proposed  spending  the  night  at 
his  station,  I  replied  that  our  company  being  so 
large,  both  of  men  and  horses,  and  requiring  so  much 
accommodation,  we  could  not  possibly  take  advan- 
tage of  his  hospitality,  but  that  we  would  proceed 
to  the  nearest   inn.      The  kind  old  gentleman 
would  take  no  excuse.    "  There 's  plenty  of  room 
for  you  all,  and  for  all  your  horses  as  well,  and 
plenty  of  hay  besides,"  he  said  ;  "and  I  tell  you  what, 
if  you  pass  my  place,  I  shall  never  speak  to  you 
again."    Finding  that  it  really  would  annoy  him  if 
we  persisted  in  our  determination  to  proceed,  we 
accepted  his  kind  invitation,  and  leaving  the  main 
road  followed  the  well-beaten  track  that  led  to  the 
homestead.     This  track,  which,  though  deviating 
from  the  high  road,  joined  it  again  at  some  distance, 
was  frequented  by  many  travellers,  and  our  cavalcade 
did  not  pass  along  unobserved.  We  met  with  the  usual 
cordial  reception  from  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
This  was  a  large  low  comfortable  dwelling,  provided 
with  the  ample  verandah  common  to  Australian 
houses.     Some  young  ladies  happened  to  be  on  a 
visit  at  the  station,  and  after  dinner  a  dance  was 
proposed,— a  suggestion  that  met  with  general  ap- 
proval, and  was  promptly  acted  upon.    The  evening 
passed  swiftly  and  gaily  by,  nor  did  we  separate  till 
a  late  hour.    Next  morning  I  was  up  betimes,  and 
went  as  was  my  custom  to  the  stables,  to  see  how 
the  horses  were  faring.    What  was  my  astonishment 
on  entering  to  find  only  four  of  them,  seven  of  the 
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best,  including  K — 's  mare,  having  disappeared ! 
"  Where  are  the  horses  V  I  asked  of  the  groom,  who 
had  but  just  risen,  and  who  looked  as  much  puzzled 
as  myself.  "  Well,  indeed,  sir,  that 's  more  than  I  can 
tell,"  said  the  man,  scratching  his  head  with  a  be- 
wildered ah1,  "  I  have  only  just  come  in  myself,  this 
very  minute."  "  Perhaps  they  have  broken  out,  and 
have  got  into  the  paddock  ? "  I  suggested.  "  Don't 
know,  sir.  Don't  think  it  likely."  To  the  paddock, 
however,  we  went,  and  searched  about,  but  neither 
there  nor  anywhere  else  could  we  see  anything  of 
the  missing  horses.  We  went  back  to  the  stables, 
and  the  groom,  looking  around  carefully,  missed 
several  old  halters  and  bridles  ;  our  own  saddles 
and  bridles  had  been  locked  away  and  were  there- 
fore safe.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  our  horses 
had  been  stolen.  I  went  to  convey  the  intelligence 
to  my  sleeping  friends,  by  whom  it  was  received 
with  exclamations  more  energetic  than  choice.  For 
K —  the  loss  was  most  severe,  his  mare  being  by  far 
the  most  valuable  of  the  number.  He  started  im- 
mediately for  Melbourne  to  give  the  information  to 
the  police,  but  though  we  spared  no  pains  to  recover 
the  lost  horses  we  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
slightest  clue  by  which  to  trace  them.  They  ap- 
peared to  have  been  spirited  away.  We  were  fain  to 
resign  ourselves  to  the  loss,  and  I  returned  home 
with  my  diminished  party,  closely  packed,  together 
with  our  luggage,  in  the  phaeton. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  ABORIGINES. 


The  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Loddon  district  were 
at  the  time  of  our  settlement  in  that  neighbourhood 
still  tolerably  numerous,  and  frequented  the  sur- 
rounding stations  of  the  various  squatters,  revisiting 
periodically  the  spots  which  had  been  their  old  hunt- 
ing grounds,  and  eking  out  the  small  annual  supplies 
of  provisions  contributed  by  the  Government  towards 
their  maintenance  by  the  chase  and  by  the  gifts  of 
the  squatters.  Here  I  had  an  opportunity  of  renew- 
ing my  former  acquaintance  with  them  and  observing 
some  of  their  habits  and  peculiarities.  The  time 
when  the  aborigines  of  Victoria  were  a  terror  to  the 
white  men  had  passed  away,  and  being  long 
accustomed  to  the  occupation  of  their  old  domains 
by  the  new  lords  of  the  soil,  they  had  ceased  to 
resent  the  changes  which  they  were  helpless  to 
resist.  This  result  had  been  achieved  with  more  or 
less  bloodshed,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  colony, 
in  proportion  generally  to  the  strength  and  numbers 
of  the  white  settlers  ;  for  the  nature  of  the  savage, 
like  that  of  undisciplined  childhood,  rarely  yields 
submission  unless  it  is  enforced  by  fear.  In  the 
remoter  districts  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the 
whites  was  preceded  by  frightful  outrages  on  the 
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part  of  the  natives,  which  were  long  remembered 
with  horror,  and  which  in  some  instances  incited  the 
squatters  to  terrible  reprisals.    In  Queensland,  where 
the  natives  appear  to  be  fiercer  and  less  manageable 
than  in  Victoria,  they  are  even  yet  to  be  dreaded ; 
but  as  is  the  case  everywhere,  their  numbers  are 
daily  diminishing.    Cunning  and  treacherous,  gifted 
with  sufficient  address  to  feign  any  sentiments  which 
they  suppose  to  be  pleasing  to  their  superiors,  con- 
cealing long-planned  designs  under  a  simple  and 
submissive  demeanour,  they  can  never  be  trusted 
with  impunity,  if  their  numbers  are  in  the  ascend- 
ant.   Of  all  the  murders  committed  by  them  in 
Queensland,  none  was  more  cruel  and  unprovoked 
than  that  of  Mr.  W — ,  a  kind,  benevolent  man,  who 
lived  in  confiding  friendship  with  them  ;  and  who, 
having  lived  on  similar  terms  with  a  far  gentler 
tribe  in  Victoria,  hoped  to  win  their  gratitude  and 
affection.    He  suffered  cruelly  for  his  unsuspecting 
kindness,  and  not  only  himself,  but  all  his  family  and 
servants,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  members 
who  were  absent,  were  surprised  or  waylaid,  and 
mercilessly  butchered,  by  the  treacherous  recipients 
of  then  bounty.    They  had  been  allowed  free  access 
to  Mr.  W — 's  house,  and  had  seen  and  coveted  his 
stores  and  his  flocks.  Knowing  how  little  either  were 
guarded,  they  resolved  to  exterminate  the  owners. 
Similar  tragedies  occurred  in  other  cases,  when  the 
temptation  was  sufficiently  strong,  and  could  be 
yielded  to  with  impunity ;  or  when  some  deep-laid 
grudge  had  been  conceived  and  must  be  gratified  at 
any  cost.    The  western  districts  of  Victoria  were  the 
scene  of  many  a  bloody  fray  in  the  early  days  of  the 
settlement ;  for  here  the  aborigines  were  numerous, 
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and  the  white  settlers,  being  comparatively  few,  lived 
in  continual  terror  of  their  attacks.    Among  other 
sufferers  was  a  Mr.  M — ,  a  member  of  a  family  of 
which  more  than  one  was  destined  to  a  tragic  end. 
He  was  riding  through  the  Bush,  accompanied  only 
by  his  overseer,  when  he  was  met  and  attacked  by 
a  party  of  blacks,  who  probably  owed  him  a  grudge, 
as  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  other  inducement 
to  his  murder.    Both  gentlemen  were  captured  and 
killed,  and  a  few  days  later  the  body  of  Mr.  M — 
was  casually  found,  cut  open  and  horribly  mutilated  ; 
the  arms  and  skin  had  been  pegged  down  to  the 
ground,  and  portions  of  the  flesh  had  been  cut  out. 
This  was  one  of  the  rare  cases  of  cannibalism  that 
occurred  after  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
white  men.    When  they  had  left  their  unhappy 
victims  lifeless,  some  of  the  party  repaired  to  Mr. 
M — 's  home  station,  where  with  great  effrontery 
they  alleged  they  had  been  sent  by  the  master  for 
a  supply  of  flour  and  other  provisions.    This  was 
unhesitatingly  given  to  them,  but  it  is  not  surprising 
that  when  the  revolting  murder  was  discovered  it 
was  amply  avenged  by  the  settlers,  possibly  on  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.     The  spears  and 
boomerangs  used  by  the  natives  in  their  wild  war- 
fare were  powerful  and  dangerous  weapons,  and  in 
their  practised  hands  could  be  thrown  with  fatal 
effect  from  a  considerable  distance.    They  concealed 
themselves  behind  trees  or  bushes  when  intent  on 
mischief;  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  settlers  to  be 
constantly  on  their  guard  against  a  sudden  surprise. 
The  spears  were  sharp  and  pointed,  or  sometimes 
jagged,  and  after  the  arrival  of  Europeans  were 
frequently  made  with  pieces  of  glass  or  other  sharp 
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material  inserted  at  the  point.     In  close  hand-to- 
hand  fighting,  the  "  waddy,"  a  heavy  clubbed  stick, 
was  used.      A  gentleman  who  was  visiting  his 
station,  and  who  was  living  for  some  days  alone  with 
a  hut-keeper  in  a  solitary  part  of  the  Bush,  accom- 
panied the  latter  to  a  neighbouring  creek  to  fetch 
water,  carrying  a  loaded  gun,  to  be  ready  as  usual, 
in  case  of  a  surprise  from  the  natives.  Suddenly 
a  number  of  black  forms  were  seen  peeping  from 
behind  trees  in  several  directions,  and  a  shower  of 
spears  was  levelled  at  them.    Finding  themselves 
quite  unable  to  cope  with  their  assailants,  their 
only  resource  was  to  fly  to  the  hut,  where  a  supply 
of  fire-arms  was  kept ;  but  before  they  could  gain  the 
threshold  a  spear  had  entered  the  squatter's  shoulder. 
The  wound,  which  was  deep  and  ragged,  caused 
exquisite  pain,  and  was  aggravated  by  the  jagged 
splinters  of  wood  which  broke  off  and  remained  in 
the  flesh.    The  blacks  did  not  venture  to  follow  the 
two  men  into  the  hut,  knowing  that  there  they 
would  be  able  to  defend  themselves  with  their  guns. 
Sometimes  a  firm  bearing  and  determined  manner 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  imagination 
of  the  savage.    More  than  once,  ladies,  who  on  some 
emergency  had  been  left  alone  in  a  Bush  cottage, 
were  able  to  protect  themselves  against  one  or  more 
wild  blacks,  by  preserving  an  undaunted  aspect, 
and  by  judiciously  displaying  fire-arms,  of  whose 
use  possibly  they  were  profoundly  ignorant.    A  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  was  rather  alarmed  one  day, 
while  her  husband  was  away,  by  a  black  fellow  who 
was  lingering  near  the  cottage,  and  who  would  not 
go  away.    She  was  quite  alone,  and  he  was  fully 
aware  of  it.     Feeling  uneasy  at  his  manner,  she 
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took  up  her  husband's  gun,  handling  it  in  a  sig- 
nificant way,  which  he  perfectly  understood.  He 
was  cunning,  however,  and  doubted  whether  she 
could  use  it.     "  Let  me  see  you  shoot,  missus, 
he  said  in  his  fragmentary  English.    "  Me  shoot," 
said   the   lady  quite   boldly,  though  quailing  a 
little  inwardly,  for  she  had  never  fired  a  shot  in 
her  life.    "  Oh,  nonsense,  me  not  going  to  waste  my 
powder.    See  that  crow  ?"  pointing  to  one  that  had 
been  shot  by  a  firmer  hand  than  hers,  "  me  shoot 
that  one  this  morning."    The  black  fellow  looked  at 
the  dead  bird,  and  at  the  lady's  steady  eye;  he 
thought  it  wisest  not  to  trifle  with  her,  and  changing 
his  tone  he  became  subdued  and  respectful,  and 
finally  left  her  alone.    I  have  heard  of  an  instance 
where  the  sturdy  wife  of  a  shepherd,  who  lived  in  a 
lonely  station  hut,  was  surprised  by  a  party  of 
blacks  while  her  husband  was  absent  with  his  flock. 
Their  words  and  manner  were  most  menacing,  and 
she  had  no  weapons  of  defence  at  hand.    A  happy 
thought  occurred  to  her,  and  arming  herself  with  a 
pannikin  of  boiling  water,  of  which  she  had  a  supply 
on  the  fire,  she  placed  herself  resolutely  in  the  nar- 
row doorway  of  her  slab-hut,  and  dared  any  one  of 
them  to  cross  the  threshold.    The  savages,  whose 
unclothed  ebony  skins  naturally  shrank  from  con- 
tact with  the  scalding  fluid,  and  who  were  doubt- 
less surprised  at  this  novel  reception,  did  not  venture 
to  advance  ;  but  retiring  to  a  little  distance,  stopped 
to  parley,  and  ultimately  walked  off,  leaving  the 
poor  woman  in  peaceable  possession  of  her  hut.  A 
settler  in  the  western  district  had  a  narrow  escape 
while  a  boy  from  a  party  of  wild  blacks  ;  he  had 
accompanied  his  father  in  charge  of  a  dray-load  of 
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stores  to  a  neighbouring  station.     As  they  were 
passing  along  the  banks  of  the  Wimmera  river 
they  saw  a  number  of  black  fellows,  who,  spying  the 
dray,  instantly  flung  themselves  into  the  river  and 
swam  across,  regardless  of  a  gun  which  the  man 
pointed  at  them,  but  which  seeing  their  numbers  he 
did  not  venture  to  fire.    The  dray  was  surrounded 
in  a  few  minutes  by  the  noisy  crowd,  and  the  man 
and  boy  dared  not  attempt  any  resistance.  The 
first  object  they  handled  was  a  bag  of  sugar,  which 
they  opened  and  greedily  tasted.    In  the  meanwhile 
the  boy  had  discovered  among  them  two  young  natives 
with  whom  he  had  been  previously  acquainted,  and 
had  contrived  to  enlist  their  sympathy  on  his  behalf. 
The  others,  among  whom  were  several  quite  wild, 
who  had  never  before  come  into  contact  with  white 
men,  were  entirely  absorbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sweets,  and  having  filled  their  hands  with  as  much 
sugar  as  they  could  carry,  had  run  away  like  a  party 
of  children,  to  consume  it  at  a  little  distance.  The 
two  friendly  blacks  now  bade  the  father  and  son 
make  the  most  of  the  short  respite,  and  escape  as 
quickly  as  possible,  which  advice  they  followed  with 
many  misgivings,  fearing  lest  at  any  moment  they 
would  be  overtaken  and  killed ;  as  the  young  men 
warned  them  would  in  all  probability  be  the  case, 
unless  they  were  able  to  keep  their  pursuers  at  a 
distance.     The  bullocks  needed  little  urging,  for 
like  all  the  cattle  unused  to  the  sight  of  blacks, 
they  were  shaking  with  terror,  and  soon  quickened 
their  pace  into  a  rapid  flight.    The  father  and  son 
took  turns  in  running  beside  them  to  guide  them 
through  the  trees,  springing  into  the  dray  for  a  rest, 
as  they  were  exhausted,  and  in  this  manner  they 
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reached  their  destination  in  safety.  A  remarkable 
institution  which  existed  among  the  natives,  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  white  men,  was  a  primitive  kind  of 
postal  system.  Specially  appointed  news-bearers, 
who  travelled  safely  among  tribes  the  most  savage, 
and  inimical  to  each  other,  carried  intelligence  all 
over  the  country.  Each  had  a  certain  prescribed 
limit  to  his  peregrinations,  and  they  exchanged 
with  each  other  their  various  items  of  news,  which 
were  thus  spread  over  the  wide  continent  of 
Australia.  In  this  manner  remote  tribes  no  doubt 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  white  men  long  before  it  fell  to 
their  lot  to  behold  them  ;  and  the  occupants  of  dis- 
tant mia-mis  in  the  far  interior  discussed  over  their 
camp-fires  the  strange  creatures  that  had  landed  on 
their  shores.  The  appearance  of  a  man  on  horse- 
back created  the  most  profound  astonishment,  till  it 
was  ascertained  that  horse  and  man  were  distinct 
organizations.    For,  native  informed  me,  who 

had  seen  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  on  his  first  expedition 
up  the  country,  "  Me  big  one1  frightened — think  it 
all  one  fellow."  The  Loddon  blacks,  like  my  former 
friends  on  the  Yarra,  being  partly  civilized,  proved 
quiet  inoffensive  neighbours.  Though  all  naturally 
given  to  thieving,  they  were  not  devoid  of  a  certain 
sense  of  honour,  and  I  found  it  a  good  plan  to  work 
upon  this  feeling,  and  when  they  frequented  my 
place  during  my  absence,  to  put  one  of  their  number 
in  charge  of  any  goods  that  could  be  easily  abstracted. 
The  man  thus  distinguished  was  greatly  flattered 
by  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  invariably 
proved  a  trusty  guard,  never  allowing  any  other 
blacks  to  approach  his  charge,  though  probably  at 

1  "  Big  one  "  signifies  in  the  black's  English  "  very,"  or  "  very  much." 
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any  other  time  he  might  be  the  most  arrant  thief  of 
them  all. 

Not  far  from  the  Loddon  was  a  mission  station, 
at  that  time  in  charge  of  an  old  Wesleyan  minister ; 
a  well-meaning  man,  who  laboured  faithfully  among 
his  unpromising  flock.    A  certain  quantity  of  cloth- 
ing and  provisions  was  intrusted  to  him  for  dis- 
tribution, which  was  not  by  any  means  adequate, 
however,  for  their  requirements.    Another  mission 
in  charge  of  some  Moravian  Brethren,  was  carried 
on  for  a  time  on  the  Lake  Boga,  at  no  very  great 
distance.    But,  though  these  brethren  are  usually 
the  most  patient  and  successful  of  missionaries,  they 
were  able  to  do  but  little  good  in  this  part  of  the 
country.    They  lived  too  near  the  main  road,  and 
their  converts  were  too  much  exposed  to  the  bad 
influence  of  the  many  outcasts  of  society  to  be  met 
with  throughout  the  colony.    The  bad  examples  of 
such,  and  their  successful  efforts  to  prejudice  the 
natives  against  the  missionaries,  were  no  doubt  the 
means  of  frustrating  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
the  latter.    Nor  did  they  receive  sufficient  support 
from  the  Government  of  those  days,  which  did  not 
adequately  allow  for  the  dispossession  of  the  blacks 
of  all  their  old  territory,  and  did  not  proportionately 
provide  for  their  wants.    In  Gipp's  Land  the  re- 
sults of  later  missions  have  been  far  more  encourag- 
ing, partly  because  the  ample  reserves  of  Crown 
lands  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  natives  afford  a 
comfortable  provision  for  them;  and  also  because 
their  numbers  being  so  greatly  diminished  they  have 
become  far  more  tractable.    Subsequently,  when  the 
mission  stations  in  our  neighbourhood  were  aban- 
doned, the  distribution  of  stores  was  continued  by  a 
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squatter  who  had  volunteered  to  undertake  the 
office.  These  tribes  therefore  became  very  familiar 
to  us,  coming  and  going  as  their  nomadic  nature 
prompted  them ;  sometimes  arriving  suddenly,  to 
"sit  down"  for  several  weeks;  then  flitting  as  sud- 
denly, to  return  again  when  the  fancy  seized  them. 
At  each  arrival  fresh  mia-mis  were  thrown  up,  as 
the  frail  structures  were  not  fitted  to  survive  the 
inclemency  of  a  season.  In  all  their  actions  impulse 
seemed  their  only  guide.  Gifted  with  much  natural 
quickness  and  aptitude  to  learn,  they  were  totally 
deficient  in  perseverance,  and  averse  to  reflection. 
Even  when  trained  from  childhood  to  habits  of 
civilisation  among  white  men,  the  wild  instincts  of 
their  nature  would  usually  seize  upon  them  with 
irresistible  power  at  some  time  of  their  life,  and 
they  would  fly  back  to  their  native  woods,  and,  cast- 
ing aside  the  habits  and  garments  with  which  it 
was  supposed  that  years  of  use  had  familiarized 
them,  take  up  their  place  by  the  camp-fire,  wrapped 
like  their  wild  brethren  in  a  blanket  or  rough 
opossum  skin.  After  all,  their  attempted  civilisa- 
tion had  but  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  polish 
the  wild  savage  nature,  which  even  travel  in  foreign 
lands  only  appeared  to  render  more  skilled  in  cun- 
ning and  deceit,  rarely  to  ennoble  or  refine ;  though 
to  this  rule,  as  to  every  other,  exceptions  might 
occasionally  be  found.  A  benevolent  English  lady 
took  great  pains  with  the  education  of  two  black 
children,  whom  she  intended  to  bring  up  as  Chris- 
tians, with  the  view  that  they  should  marry  when 
they  had  attained  to  a  suitable  age.  This  plan  was 
however  frustrated  by  the  girl,  who  grew  weary  of 
the  inevitable  restraint,  and  contrived  to  escape 
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back  to  her  tribe.    The  boy  was  more  docile,  and 
remained  for  many  years  with  his  mistress.  Among 
his  faults  greediness  was  predominant,  and  anything 
in  the  shape  of  food  was  an  irresistible  temptation 
to  him,  and  was  generally  taken  by  him  in  defiance 
of  all  prohibition.    When  Combo  was  remonstrated 
with  he  would  listen  with  an  expression  of  injured 
innocence—"  Sure  'tis  de  debbil  dat   tempt  me, 
missis,"  was  the  unfailing  reply;  nor  could  any 
amount  of  reasoning  convince  him  that  the  defence 
set  up  by  him  for  his  misdemeanours  was  not  alto- 
gether unavailable.    Among  the  Loddon  blacks  who 
most  frequented  our  neighbourhood  was  a  rather 
noted  character  known  as  Prince  Jamie,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  a  resident  on  the  mission  station. 
He  was  a  very  cunning  fellow,  with  a  glib  tongue, 
who  had  possibly  flattered  the  good  minister  into 
the  belief  that  he  was  a  promising  convert,  which 
belief  must  have  been  sadly  shaken,  when,  after  a 
time,  his  "  lubra "  was  murdered,  under  circum- 
stances that  left  no  doubt  that  the  deed  had  been 
perpetrated  by  her  husband.    Jamie  was  captured 
by  the  police  and  consigned  to  prison,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  great  apprehension  and 
alarm.    Here  I  saw  him,  having  accompanied  the 
magistrate  before  whom  he  was  to  be  tried  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case.      Jamie  was 
brought  hi  handcuffed,  and  looked  a  pitiable  object, 
as  he  trembled  visibly  with  fear  and  excitement  in 
every  limb.    The  trial  came  on  shortly,  but  the 
prosecution  broke  down,  as  the  evidence  was  not 
complete,  and  the  prisoner  most  sturdily  and  empha- 
tically declared  his  innocence.    When  he  was  ac- 
quitted, and  his  fetters  were  removed,  he  could  not 
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conceal  the  intensity  of  his  emotion  ;  by  a  powerful 
effort  of  his  native  pride  he  controlled  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  walk  away  with  a  slow  and  dignified  step ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  thought  himself  unobserved,  he 

ZD  * 

quickened  his  pace  and  fled,  never  turning  to  look 
round,  as  for  his  life— back  to  his  old  haunts  and 
familiar  companions,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  awe.  He  confessed  to  me  at  a  later 
time  that  he  had  suffered  greatly  during  his 
imprisonment,  fearing  that  he  would  be  condemned 
to  death.  He  was  a  tall  powerful  man,  with  a  very 
insmuating  manner.  Of  all  the  instructions  he  had 
received  at  the  mission  station  he  had  retained  only 
the  letter,  and  was  apt  at  quotations,  with  which  he 
entertained  his  companions,  or  visitors  to  the  camp. 
"  Dis  is  what  de  missionary  man  do,"  was  his  usual 
preface ;  after  which  he  gave  the  doxology  in  a  loud 
nasal  chant.  Then  with  a  sneer  of  supreme  con- 
tempt, he  would  add — "  Missionary  man  tell  us  say, 
Our  Fader  which  art  in  heaven,  and  gib  us  to-day 
our  daily  bread  ;  but  no  gib  it  daily  bread.  Gib 
siftens  (siftings)  flour,  damaged  tobacco,  and  three 
fellow  potato  I"1  holding  up  his  three  fingers  in 
illustration.  Jamie's  reasoning  was  acute  ;  he  was 
fully  able  to  discern  the  inferiority  of  the  provisions 
supplied  to  him,  and  despised  the  religion  of  the 
nation  that  sought  to  palm  damaged  goods  upon  his 
ignorance.  No  reflection  is  meant  here  on  persons 
in  authority,  who  probably  were  not  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  food  supplied  to  the  mission ;  but 
simply  to  show  how  any  inconsistency  between 
theory  and  practice  is  detected  even  by  a  savage. 

1  The  word  "  fellow  "  was  always  used  as  an  additional  qualification  of 
tlie  noun ;  as  for  instance  "  fine  fellow  horse,"  or  "  big  fellow  river," 
which  meant  simply  "a  fine  horse,"  or  "  a  big  river." 
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Wife-murder  was  no  rare  crime  among  these  un- 
disciplined people,  and  on  another  occasion  I  visited 
a  man  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  or  at  least  accused 
of  such,  as  he  lay  in  jail  awaiting  his  sentence.  He 
was  brought  in  to  see  me ;  his  long  hair  had  been 
clipped  in  conformity  with  prison  discipline,  and  his 
whole  appearance  was  expressive  of  the  frightened 
submission  of  a  wild  beast  to  its  keeper.    His  face 
was  lit  up  with  a  gleam  of  hope  when  he  saw  me, 
whom  he  knew  well ;  hoping  that  I  would  intercede 
for  him  ;  but  his  demeanour  was  unnaturally  quiet, 
for  he  was  cowed  by  the  presence  of  his  jailer.  He 
was  pathetic  in  his  protestations  of  innocence,  which 
carried  no  conviction  to  my  mind,  for  I  felt  no  doubt 
that  the  poor  girl  known  as  Topsy  had  been  killed 
by  him  in  some  fit  of  jealousy.    After  a  short  inter- 
view he  was  led  back  to  the  yard  where  he  was 
allowed  to  take  exercise,  and  here  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  him  when  he  thought  himself 
unseen.    All  the  restraint  of  his  manner  was  cast 
off,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  pent-up  emotions  was 
painful  to  behold.     He  clasped  his  hands  to  his 
head,  but  withdrew  them  again  with  a  piteous  cry, 
as  the  movement  reminded  him  of  the  loss  of  his 
long  black  hair.    He  capered  and  danced  about  in  a 
frenzy  of  wild  distress,  gesticulating  and  speaking 
to  himself  with  a  quick  eager  utterance  that  almost 
choked  him.    In  this  state  I  left  him,  chafing  like  a 
tiger  in  a  cage. 

The  accusation  against  him,  as  in  Jamie's  case, 
could  not  be  clearly  proved,  and  he  recovered  his 
liberty,  the  loss  of  which,  even  for  a  short  time,  is 
a  privation  inconceivably  terrible  to  the  untamed 
nature  of  a  savage. 
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Only  once  did  it  ever  happen  to  me  seriously  to 
oflend  a  black  fellow,  and  this  was  by  an  inadvert- 
ence quite  unintentional  on  my  part ;  but  so  great 
was  the  offence  deemed  that  I  narrowly  escaped 
summary  vengeance.  A  young  man  had  recently 
returned  from  an  expedition  to  a  neighbouring  tribe, 
whence  he  had  brought  back  with  him  a  young  wife. 
On  seeing  him  for  the  first  time  after  his  absence,  I 
said  to  him,  "  Well,  old  fellow,  you  have  come  back  ; 
how  are  you  V  To  my  surprise  the  man  did  not 
speak,  but  his  eyes  positively  glared  at  me,  and  he 
fiercely  struck  his  tomahawk  into  an  adjoining  tree.1 
Not  knowing  what  this  meant,  I  stood  still,  but  in 
another  moment  he  had  sprung  at  my  throat, 
collared,  and  thrown  me  down.  He  held  me  with 
a  grasp  of  iron,  and  seated  himself  astride  on  my 
chest.  The  predicament  was  awkward,  for  my  as- 
sailant was  evidently  beside  himself  with  rage,  and 
he  sat  speechless  in  the  excess  of  his  passion,  his 
chest  heaving,  his  nostrils  dilated,  and  his  eyes  gleam- 
ing with  fire.  I  endeavoured  to  reason  with  him  as 
well  as  I  could  under  such  uncomfortable  circum- 
stances, and  at  length  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  my  words  were  making  some  impression  on  his 
mind.  "  What  for  you  call  me  old  man  V  he  almost 
shrieked  out,  in  his  attempts  to  find  utterance. 
The  murder  was  out.  It  was  the  use  of  the  un- 
fortunate word  old  that  had  given  such  dire  offence. 
I  could  hardly  forbear  laughing  when  the  true 
depth  of  my  transgression  dawned  on  my  mind,  but 
prudently  restraining  my  mirth,  I  made  a  most 
ample   apology ;    explained   that   among  English 

1  This  I  heard  afterwards  was  the  native  fashion  of  throwing  down  the 
gauntlet. 
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people  the  term  was  one  of  endearment,  and  to 
my  relief  was  allowed  to  rise  and  depart  in  peace. 
It  was  subsequently  explained  to  me  that  the 
epithet  was  one  calculated  to  degrade  the  husband 
in  the  eyes  of  his  young  wife,  and,  but  for  my  ignor- 
ance, an  unpardonable  insult. 

When  the  diggings  broke  out,  the  propensity  of 
the  natives  for  strong  drink  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  facility  with  which  they  could  obtain  it.  Its 
effects  on  their  constitution  was  most  pernicious,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  the  rapid  diminution  of  their 
numbers.      Their  scanty  clothing  and  naked  feet 
were  ill  adapted  for  walking  among  the  gold-fields, 
which,  during  the  winter  months,  were  not  greatly 
better  than  large  bogs,  the  loose  soil  becoming 
literally  saturated  with  water.    Accustomed  only  to 
the  moisture  of  the  grass,  which  quickly  dried,  the 
poor  shivering  creatures  caught  fatal  colds  from 
standing  or  lying  in  a  drunken  sleep  on  the  wet 
mud.     Consumption  and  rheumatic  fever  became 
prevalent  diseases  among  them,  and  carried  off 
many.     The   calmness,  almost   indifference,  with 
which  they  viewed  the  near  approach  of  death,  was 
to  a  civilized  mind  very  surprising.    Cowering  over 
their  camp-fires  or  stretched  beside  them  under  the 
projecting  cover  of  some  fragile  mia-mi,  they  faded 
slowly  out  of  life ;  enduring  their  sufferings  with  a 
stolid  patience  and  blind  submission  to  fate  marvel- 
lous to  behold.     As  a  rule  they  were  not  unkindly 
treated  during   their  last   illness   by  their  wild 
brethren,  though  occasionally  instances  of  the  con- 
trary occurred.    "  You  are  very  ill,  EHza,"  I  said 
one  day  to  a  poor  young  woman  in  the  last  stage  of 
consumption.     She  had  been  in  her  early  youth 
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quite  a  specimen  of  savage  beauty ;  with  bright 
flashing  eyes,  long  hair,  and  features  which  were 
delicate  and  regular;   her  dusky  form  had  been 
stately  and  symmetrical,  her  step  light  and  firm, 
like  a  young  deer.    She  was  now  lying  by  the  fire, 
wrapped  up  in  a  blanket  that  could  not  conceal  the 
emaciation  of  her  form ;  her  thin  brown  hand  and 
wasted  cheeks  showed  the  ravages  disease  had  made, 
and  her  eyes  had  all  the  gaunt  brilliancy  of  fever  as 
she  looked  at  me.     "  Big  am  ill,"  she  replied  in  her 
strange  jargon,  with  perfect  calmness;   "me  be- 
lieve me  die  presently."    All  the  blacks  adopted 
English  names,  by  which  they  were  known  among 
the  white  men,  but  they  retained   their  native 
names  for  use  among  each  other.    One  day  I  was 
informed  that  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  known  as  King 
William,  who  had  been  ailing  for  some  time  past, 
had  died,  and  my  presence  was  requested  at  the 
funeral,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
day.    As  he  had  been  a  great  man  in  the  estimation 
of  his  tribe,  the  preparations  for  the  funeral  were  on 
a  more  extensive  scale  than  usual.    I  went  down  to 
the  camp,  and  found  the  body  of  the  dead  man  care- 
fully wrapped  up  in  his  opossum  rug,  and  laid  in  the 
largest  of  the  mia  -mis,  which  was  thenceforth  aban- 
doned by  the  rest  of  the  tribe.    The  two  sons  of  the 
deceased,  Tommy  and  Gelhbrancl,  were  engaged  in 
a  significant  pantomime.    They  were  fine  powerful 
men,  and  both  held  spears  in  then  hands,  which 
they  brandished  in  a  threatening  manner.  They 
spoke  to  each  other  in  quick  hurried  tones,  and 
accompanied  then  performance  with  fierce  gestures. 
These  warlike  demonstrations,  of  which  the  apparent 
drift  was  to  assert  then  intention  to  maintain  their 
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title  to  the  chieftainship  against  any  other  possible 
candidates,  were  viewed  by  the  remainder  of  the 
tribe,  who  were  squatted  on  the  ground,  with  ap- 
parent unconcern,  but  nobody  ventured  to  interfere 
with  their  proceedings.  Having  thus  asserted  their 
predominance,  the  two  heroes  quietly  took  their 
places  among  the  rest.  One  or  two  of  the  women 
were  silently  weeping,  but  the  greater  number  of 
the  party  were  evidently  reserving  their  lamenta- 
tions and  their  tears,  which  apparently  flow  at  will, 
for  the  fitting  season,  which  was  duly  appointed  in 
the  order  of  their  funeral  obsequies.  During  the 
afternoon  some  of  the  men  set  to  work  digging  the 
grave.  For  this  purpose  they  selected  a  picturesque 
knoll,  crowned  with  a  cluster  of  graceful  pine  trees. 
The  grass  waved  softly  under  the  shade  of  the  ever- 
green trees,  and  the  wind  sighed  in  low  plaintive 
gusts  of  melody  through  their  close  rustling  leaves. 
It  was  a  pretty  spot,  and  aptly  chosen — a  spot  where 
a  white  man  might  have  wished  to  lie  for  his  long 
last  sleep.  The  grave  was  dug  of  the  usual  dimen- 
sions, and  was  about  four  feet  deep,  but  it  had  one 
remarkable  peculiarity,  for  at  one  end  a  round  hole 
was  excavated  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  head 
of  the  dead  man.  Other  preparations  occupied  the 
tribe  for  some  part  of  the  night,  and  though  I  was 
invited  to  attend  the  ceremonies,  there  was  a  certain 
degree  of  mystery  about  their  proceedings  which  led 
me  to  infer  that  there  were  particulars  which  were  con- 
cealed from  me.  The  corpse  was  laid  on  a  bier  made 
of  wattle  branches,  and  borne  next  day  to  the  grave 
by  four  of  the  principal  members  of  the  tribe,  all  the 
rest  following  in  solemn  silence,  except  the  children, 
whose  occasional  outbursts  of  merriment  were  not 
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checked.  When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  grave, 
the  corpse  was  deposited  on  the  ground,  while  the 
doctor  of  the  tribe,  commonly  called  Old  King  Jelli- 
bung,  who  was  the  master  of  ceremonies,  commenced 
a  series  of  mystic  gesticulations,  accompanied  with 
much  muttered  talk.  A  quantity  of  raddle  was 
strewed  over  the  head,  face,  and  breast  of  the  dead 
man,  producing  an  effect  more  ghastly  than  can  be 
described  ;  for  the  hard  red  dust,  gleaming  among 
the  tangled  black  locks,  contrasted  terribly  with  the 
half-closed  eyes,  livid  lips,  and  dark  rigid  form  of 
the  departed  chief.  A  number  of  the  tribe  now 
gathered  together  and  formed  a  close  ring  round  the 
corpse,  carefully  excluding  me.  A  woman  who  bore 
something  concealed  beneath  the  folds  of  her  opossum 
skin  was  admitted  within  the  ring,  which  closed 
again  jealously  round  her.  When  after  a  minute  or 
two  the  circle  was  widened,  I  saw  that  a  large 
bundle  had  been  deposited  on  the  breast  of  the 
corpse.  Subsequently,  on  inquiry,  I  was  told, 
whether  truly  or  not  I  cannot  say,  that  it  was  the 
body  of  a  "  picaninny,"  but  whether  it  had  died  a 
natural  death,  or  had  been  sacrificed  for  the  purpose, 
was  not  said.  The  wrappings  had  been  again  care- 
fully adjusted,  and  the  corpse  was  lifted  slowly  into 
the  grave,  where  two  or  three  men  stood  ready  to 
receive  it,  and  inserted  the  head  into  the  round  hole 
which  had  been  prepared  for  it,  and  which  hid  it 
from  sight.  This  was  the  moment  appointed  for 
general  lamentation,  and  the  silence  was  suddenly 
converted  into  an  awful  and  unearthly  chorus  of 
wild  wailing  and  yelling,  which  might  have  been 
heard  a  long  way  off.  At  the  same  time  men  and 
women  brandished  tomahawks  and  fire-sticks,  inflict- 
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ing  many  a  cut  on  their  limbs  and  faces,  or  singeing 
their  flesh  with  the  gleaming  firebrands,  with  a 
savage  indifference  to  pain.    Streams  of  tears  poured 
down  their  cheeks,  and  mingled  with  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  the  self-inflicted  wounds,  while  the  wild 
lament  continued  unabated.    The  scene  was  one  of 
weird  pathos  which  can  never  be  forgotten.    By  my 
side  stood  an  old  Tasmanian  convict,  whose  feelings 
had  long  been  hardened  by  the  varied  experience  of 
his  life ;  yet,  when  I  looked  round,  I  saw  his  face 
bathed  in  genuine  tears.    About  ten  minutes  passed, 
and  then  a  sudden  lull  succeeded.    All  the  personal 
effects  of  the  deceased  were  silently  deposited  in  his 
grave ;    his  pipes,  his  cooking   utensils,  and  his 
weapons.     Then  each  member  of  the  tribe  came 
forward,  and  each  in  turn  threw  in  some  additional 
contribution  ;  gay-coloured  handkerchiefs,  new  pipes, 
provisions,  and  other  articles  were  cast  into  the 
grave,  and  then  the  medicine-man  again  performed 
some  incantations.     The  corpse  was  covered  with 
straight  saplings,  about  six  inches  thick,  over  which 
were  laid  sheets  of  bark,  then  the  earth  was  shovelled 
in  and  trodden  firmly  down,  to  secure  the  dead  from 
the  ravages  of  wild  dogs  or  other  animals.  Four 
forked  sticks  were  driven  into  the  ground,  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  grave,  which  was  not  raised  into 
a  mound,  but  levelled ;   and  sheets  of  bark  were 
fastened  across,  forming  an  awning,  as  a  protection 
against  sun  and  rain.     The  party  then  dispersed 
quietly,  having  dried  their  tears,  after  the  conven- 
tional display  of  sorrow  demanded  by  their  etiquette; 
and  their  wounds,  which  were  not  deep,  soon  closed 
up.    The  grave  was  further  protected,  a  day  or  two 
later,  by  a  strong  fence  of  saplings,  forming  an  oval 
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enclosure  with  a  gate  at  each  end.  The  care  and 
decencies  of  the  funeral  arrangements  were  beyond 
what  I  had  expected ;  but  the  dead  man  had  been 
greatly  esteemed  by  his  tribe,  and  had  been  con- 
sidered worthy  of  all  honour.  When  a  woman  died 
the  ceremonies  were  more  simple,  and  the  wailing  at 
the  grave  of  shorter  duration.  Having  committed 
their  dead  to  the  dust,  the  natives  name  them  no 
more,  nor  do  they  willingly  listen  to  any  allusion 
made  to  them  by  others.  When  on  looking  over 
my  collections  of  photographs  they  beheld  the  like- 
ness of  a  deceased  friend,  they  would  intimate  by  a 
mysterious  nod  that  they  recognised  the  features, 
but  would  never  enter  into  any  conversation  regard- 
ing them.  They  always  excelled  in  athletic  exercises, 
and  wrestling  especially  was  a  favourite  diversion 
and  trial  of  strength  among  them.  Tommy,  one  of 
King  William's  sons,  lithe  and  supple  as  he  was 
strong,  generally  carried  off  the  palm  in  any  contest 
of  the  kind,  but  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  pro- 
voke the  jealousy  of  one  of  his  companions,  by  whom 
he  was  secretly  murdered  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness.  Of 
late  years  many  half-caste  children  were  born  to  the 
native  women,  and  these  were  usually  the  darlings 
of  their  tribe.  I  once  saw  a  half-caste  woman  with 
a  child  perfectly  white  ;  she  lived  with  her  tribe 
after  the  birth  of  her  child,  which  was  reared  in  the 
camps  among  its  black  relations.  I  have  never 
known  what  was  its  subsequent  fate. 

Among  the  half-caste  children  are  found  some 
both  intelligent  and  good-looking ;  their  tawny  com- 
plexion is  sometimes  hardly  darker  than  that  of  the 
gipsy,  whom  they  further  resemble  by  their  habits, 
which  are  almost  ineradicably  wild  and  roving. 
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Like  all  savages,  the  native  Australians  are  fond 
of  finery,  and  love  to  adorn  their  persons  with  any- 
bright  materials  they  can  obtain.  It  used  to  be  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  some  swarthy  fellow  donning 
a  solitary  article  of  clothing,  in  comical  incongruity 
with  his  otherwise  perfect  nudity.  A  cravat,  a  hat, 
or  a  discarded  crinoline,  comprised  in  some  instances 
the  whole  of  the  aboriginal  toilet,  but  was  neverthe- 
less sported  with  great  pride  and  exultation. 

A  gentleman  who  was  subject  to  frequent  attacks 
of  bronchitis  one  day  missed  his  respirator,  without 
which  he  rarely  travelled.  After  much  ineffectual 
search,  it  was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  black  "  lubra,"  who  had  attached  it  to  her 
head,  and  had  endeavoured  to  arrange  her  dark 
greasy  locks  over  it  in  imitation  of  the  "  chignons  " 
worn  by  her  white  sisters. 

The  vanity  of  the  natives  was  always  flattered  by 
an  offer  to  take  their  likeness,  and  they  were  patient 
sitters  for  photography.  At  first  they  were  a  little 
alarmed  at  the  machinery,  but  when  their  first  shy- 
ness was  overcome  they  were  never  weary  of  sitting 
in  any  attitude,  and  laughed  with  childish  glee  at 
the  results.  But  they  rarely  expressed  surprise  be- 
fore white  men,  reserving  their  comments  on  any- 
thing extraordinary  and  unfamiliar  for  their  privacy. 
A  galvanic  battery  was  shown  to  a  party  of  blacks, 
and  one  of  them  suffered  himself  to  be  experimented 
upon.  He  threw  down  the  wires  again  however  in  a 
minute,  with  a  shriek  and  a  laugh  which  was  re- 
echoed on  all  sides.  Others  looked  at  the  mysterious 
box,  but  could  not  be  persuaded  to  try  its  effects. 
The  medicine-man  appertaining  to  their  tribe,  a 
grave  grizzled  man  of  middle  age,  now  came  for- 
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ward,  and  with  a  contemptuous  glance  at  the  shriek- 
ing giggling  group,  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  try  it.  He  grasped  the  wires  with  a  firm  hand, 
and  the  galvanism  was  put  on  with  the  utmost  force 
of  which  the  little  battery  was  capable ;  but  he 
neither  winced  nor  uttered  the  slightest  exclamation, 
but  bore  it  with  perfect  firmness,  till  the  operator 
thought  fit  to  release  him.  The  bystanders  looked 
on  with  admiring  awe,  but  no  one  of  them 
was  more  astonished  than  the  fine  strong  fellow, 
Charlie,  who  had  been  the  first  to  experience  the 
unknown  sensation,  and  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  was  "too  much  all  about,"  pointing  to  his 
arms  and  shoulders  in  illustration  of  his  remark.  It 
was  evident  that  the  medicine-man  had  risen  in  their 
estimation  by  this  proof  of  his  fortitude.  Many  of 
the  natives  were  taken  at  various  times  to  Melbourne, 
and  carried  to  the  circus,  theatres,  or  other  places  of 
amusement,  which  must  have  been  as  astounding  as 
they  were  utterly  novel  to  them.  But  rarely  did  any 
feat,  however  wonderful,  or  any  exhibition,  however 
beautiful,  wring  from  the  proud  savage  the  display 
of  surprise  or  admiration,  which  he  deemed  derogatory 
to  his  dignity.  With  a  stolid  and  composed  mien, 
he  sat  an  apparently  unmoved  spectator  of  sights  he 
had  never  seen  or  imagined  before.  Not  till  he  was 
back  once  more  in  his  native  camp,  among  his  own 
people,  was  the  silent  tongue  loosed ;  and  there  he 
would  give  vent,  among  attentive  hearers,  to  the 
suppressed  wonder,  which  he  would  not  betray  to 
the  eye  of  the  white  man. 

Occasional  cases  of  longevity  may  be  found 
among  this  doomed  race  as  represented  by  its  few 
survivors.    A  short  time  ago  there  was  (and  pos- 
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sibly  is  still)  living  an  old  woman,  the  eldest  of  five 
generations.    This  antiquated  lady  was  known  as 
Old  Queen  Jellibung,  and  her  son,  Prince  Billy,  was 
the  father  of  Eliza,  otherwise  called  "  Puerperui," 
who  died  of  consumption,  leaving  one  little  daughter, 
named  by  me  at  her  birth  Matilda.     This  little 
creature,  who  was  as  black  as  a  sloe,  was  born  about 
the  latter  end  of  1856,  and  is  now  the  mother  of  a 
child  aged  about  eighteen  months.     However,  as 
the  native  women  marry  at  a  very  early  age,  it  is 
possible  that  Queen  Jellibung  has  scarcely  attained 
the  allotted  threescore  years  and  ten.    Girls  were 
generally  contracted  to  their  future  husbands  in 
their   childhood,    remaining    however   with  their 
mothers  till  they  had  attained  the  mature  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen,  when  they  went  to  reside  with 
their  masters.     There  was  no  sort  of  obligation 
among  the  natives  to  keep  the  marriage-tie ;  or  at 
any  rate  such  obligation  existed  only  for  the  weaker 
sex,  whose  infidelity  was  often  punished  in  a  sum- 
mary manner  by  the  husband;  the  latter  might 
barter  or  transfer  his  wife  to  a  friend  if  so  disposed, 
or  if  sufficiently  powerful  might  have  two  or  more 
helpmates.     The  statistics  published  for  the  year 
1871  prove  that  the  number  of  aborigines  in  Vic- 
toria has  dwindled  down  to  about  800  persons, 
including  both  adults  and  children.    For  this  rem- 
nant of  a  people  there  are  now  five  stations  or  re- 
serves in  different  parts  of  the  colony,  containing  in 
all  1 4, 6  6 5  acres.    The  returns  of  revenue  expenditure 
show  that  £27,028  were  voted  for  their  support 
during  the  years  1866-1869.    A  portion  of  the  land 
is  under  cultivation,  and  contributes  to  their  main- 
tenance.   There  are  persons  who  grudge  the  occu- 
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pation  of  these  few  thousand  acres  to  the  poor 
creatures  to  whom  the  vast  and  fertile  areas  of  this 
prosperous  colony  originally  belonged  ;  but  the 
Government  has  not  seen  fit  to  withdraw  or  curtail 
the  grant.  The  private  charity  of  individuals  inter- 
poses to  save  from  want  many  of  these  half-civilized 
beings,  whose  insuperable  dislike  to  continued  toil, 
and  whose  never  subdued  taste  for  roving,  lead 
them  still  to  wander  about  from  place  to  place.  A 
few  years  more  and  the  Australian  aborigine,  in 
Victoria  at  least,  will  be  a  creature  of  the  past. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


"  RUSHES." 

A  few  years  had  passed  since  the  first  discovery 
of  the  gold-fields,  yet  still  the  public  mind  was  kept 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  ferment  by  the  ever  recurring 
tidings  of  fresh  finds  in  new  places.    No  lucky  finder 
of  a  rich  hole  or  reef  could  hope  to  remain  long  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  ground,  for  his  luck 
was  quickly  reported  over  the  country,  and  attracted 
swarms  of  discontented  or  unsuccessful  diggers  to 
the  spot.    Thus  there  was  a  large  shifting  popula- 
tion, which  was  continually  on  the  move,  and  which 
called  no  place  home.    A  few  less  adventurous  per- 
sons, to  whom  such  frequent  change  of  scene  was 
not  agreeable,  found  permanent  dwelling-places  on 
the  half-deserted  gold-fields  ;  forming  the  nucleus  of 
a  more  settled  population,  and  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  large  towns,  which  were  destined  in  due  time 
to  rise  in  the  place  of  the .  early  canvas  dwellings. 
Whenever  a  "  rush"  was  made  to  some  new  locality, 
the  Government,  now  grown  more  experienced,  sent 
surveyors  to  report  on  the  prospects  of  the  gold- 
field,  and  if  these  were  favourable  streets  were 
marked  out,  to  be  developed  into  a  future  township. 
The  stringent  regulations  for  preventing  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors  on  the  diggings  had  been  aban- 
doned as  impracticable,  and  licensed  victuallers  were 
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allowed  to  retail  their  ardent  drinks  unrestrained  by 
the  arm  of  the  law. 

The  great  "rushes'''  of  diggers  were  followed 
from  place  to  place  by  a  variety  of  persons  who 
catered  for  their  comfort  or  amusement — for  the 
digger  was  proverbially  lavish  of  his  money,  and 
many  a  parasite  flourished  and  grew  rich  at  his 
expense.  Itinerant  musicians,  acrobats,  and  stroll- 
ing players,  among  them  some  of  no  mean  talent, 
never  failed  to  appear  in  the  rear  of  every  important 
"  rush,"  so  that  the  larger  gold-fields  presented 
usually  a  scene  of  much  life  and  merriment.  Large 
tents  were  erected  by  enterprising  "  restaurateurs," 
and  long  tables  were  spread  within  them  at  the 
various  meal-times,  around  which  might  be  seen 
the  strangest  varieties  of  the  human  countenance  ; 
coarse  sunburnt  faces  naturally  had  the  predomi- 
nance, but  here  and  there  might  be  seen  one  whose 
delicate  features  were  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
scene  around.  At  these  tables  all  distinctions  of 
class  were  levelled ;  broadcloth  was  elbowed  by 
fustian  or  grimy  shirt-sleeves ;  and  if  perchance  there 
was  a  guest  more  honoured  than  the  rest,  it  was 
some  stalwart  son  of  toil,  rougher  perhaps  and  more 
dingy  than  the  rest,  but  whose  rich  store  of  shining 
nuggets  rendered  him  indifferent  to  outward  appear- 
ance. A  staff  of  medical  men  made  a  good  living  by 
travelling  from  one  gold-field  to  another,  for  acci- 
dents from  various  causes  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  their  services  were  in  much  request,  and 
amply  remunerated.  Clergymen  were  at  that  time 
more  rare,  for  their  numbers  in  the  colony  were 
comparatively  few,  and  the  work  far  in  excess  of 
their  powers. 
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After  numerous  gold-fields  of  a  less  important 
nature  had  been  opened  up,  a  great  rush,  almost 
unequalled  for  its  magnitude,  was  made  in  1854  to 
a  place  now  known  as  Dunolly.    Here  the  scene 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  activity. 
A  long  street  of  ample  width  was  promptly  marked 
out  by  the  Government  surveyors,  and  it  was  soon 
flanked  on  both  sides  with  booths  and  tents  for  the 
sale  of  all  manner  of  wares,  while  flaunting  signs 
and  gay  banners  waved  in  front  of  the  larger  tents, 
which  were  reserved  for  the  restaurants,  and  for 
places  of  public  amusement.      These  ephemeral 
erections  of  canvas  were  in  the  course  of  time 
replaced  by  solid  houses  of  brick,  bluestone,  or 
weatherboard ;  but  the  Dunolly  of  the  present  time, 
in  spite  of  its  more  stable  appearance,  has  dwindled 
down  to  an  insignificant  country  township,  still  sup- 
ported by  its  more  permanent  mines,  but  no  longer 
considered  an  Eldorado,  and  retaining  only  a  fraction 
of  the  great  mass  of  human  beings  that  were  gathered 
together  from  every  part  of  the  world  at  this  early 
stage  of  its  existence. 

It  was  amazing  to  behold  the  crowds  which 
assembled  on  the  spot  within  a  short  time  after  the 
first  discovery  of  gold  on  Dunolly,  and  which  seemed 
to  be  continually  on  the  increase.  The  places  of 
entertainment  were  unusually  numerous,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  diggers  all  manner  of  amusements, 
moral  and  the  reverse.  The  scene  appeared  like  a 
gay  Babel  of  joyous  confusion  and  extravagance.  In 
one  of  the  canvas  theatres  Shakespeare's  plays  and 
other  productions  of  the  higher  English  drama  were 
performed  by  a  troupe  of  very  tolerable  actors,  some 
of  whom  have  since  risen  to  the  higher  ranks  of  their 
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profession,  and  are  now  "stars"  on  the  boards  of 
metropolitan  theatres  in  the  Old  World ;  singers  of 
some  note  charmed  the  ears  of  the  musical  in  primi- 
tive concert-rooms,  while  coarser  tastes  found  con- 
genial amusement  in  places  of  less  refined  resort, 
where  broad  farce,  low  ballets,  and  "poses  plastiques" 
were  provided  for  their  delectation.    Concerts  took 
place  nightly  in  large  tents  belonging  to  the  so-called 
inns,  in  which  canvas  partitions  alone  divided  the 
various  sleeping  apartments  from  each  other.  The 
way  to  the  music-room  was  free  to  all ;  but  it  led 
through  the  bar,  and  the  company  were  expected  to 
drink  as  they  listened.     The  landlord  therefore 
reaped  a  golden  harvest  from  the  strains  of  the 
singers  they  engaged  to  allure  customers  to  their 
premises.    By  night  and  day  the  hum  and  bustle 
of  a  great  motley  community  continued,  with  but 
short  intervals  of  stillness,  to  rise  on  the  air.  Coaches, 
crowded  with  passengers,  arrived  at  all  hours  from  the 
various  other  townships  that  had  sprung  up  since  the 
commencement  of  the  diggings,  and  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  eager  strangers  come  to  try  their 
luck,  and  with  busy  men  hurrying  to  and  from  their 
work.     I  have  seen  the  main  street  so  densely 
crowded  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  that  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  ride  through  it, — a  sea  of 
human  heads  closely  packed  together,  which  swayed 
along  in  a  great  living  mass. 

At  night  the  scene  was  even  more  striking  than 
by  day.  Work  was  set  aside,  and  the  multitude 
were  intent  on  amusement.  Theatres,  bars,  and 
stores  of  every  description  were  thronged  by  the 
diggers  and  their  wives, — some  few  thriftily  engaged 
in  their  purchases,  but  the  majority  smoking,  drink- 
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ing,  or  dancing  away  the  hours.  The  main  street 
was  lit  up  with  a  number  of  huge  fat  lamps  with 
large  loose  wicks,  which  burnt  up  high,  flaring  and 
nickering  with  every  gust  of  wind,  and  throwing  a 
fitful  light  around.  The  various  entertainments 
were  prolonged  far  into  the  night,  and  it  was  only 
as  the  "  small  hours  "  of  morning  advanced  that  the 
lights  gradually  burnt  out  and  the  din  of  revelry 
died  away. 

Sundays  brought  but  little  change  to  the  bustling 
scene.  The  diggers  did  not  work,  but  the  greater 
number  limited  themselves  to  this  passive  observ- 
ance of  the  day,  hallowing  it  further  only  by  the 
weekly  ceremony  of  donning  a  clean  shirt.  Very 
few  frequented  divine  service,  but  as  usual  the  public- 
houses,  or  rather  tents,  were  never  empty  of  guests. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  provide  suffi- 
ciently for  the  spiritual  wants  of  so  large  and  migra- 
tory a  community  even  had  they  been  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  provision ;  but  efforts  to  do  so, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  resources,  were  not  wanting 
on  the  part  of  the  various  religious  denominations 
in  the  colony. 

It  must  be  conceded  to  the  Wesleyan  body  that 
frequently  they  were  the  first  on  the  field  to  raise 
some  primitive  canvas  "  Bethel"  or  "  Ebenezer  ;"  yet 
occasionally  the  Church  of  England  preceded  them, 
or  otherwise  was  not  long  in  following.  The  next 
to  arrive  was  usually  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  if  the 
"  rush  "  promised  to  be  of  any  duration.  But  being 
few  in  number  among  a  people  continually  on  the 
move,  and  in  consequence  naturally  including  more 
than  the  usual  average  of  wild  and  worthless 
characters,  the  labours  of  these  clergymen  were  more 
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than  usually  arduous  and  thankless.    In  the  main, 
however,  the  heterogeneous  multitudes  collected  to- 
gether on  the  gold-fields  conducted  themselves  with 
a  degree  of  order  and  propriety  which,  taking  into 
consideration  the  disorganized  state  of  society,  was 
all  that  could  justly  have  been  expected  of  them. 
A  mere  handful  of  police  were  all  the  available  force 
by  which  the  Government  usually  attempted  to 
control  them ;  nor  was  it  surprising  that  murders 
and  robberies  occasionally  occurred, — rather  was  it 
a  matter  of  wonder  that  such  occurrences  were  not 
more  frequent.    No  very  important  riots  took  place 
on  the  diggings,  excepting  on  one  occasion  at  Bal- 
larat,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  call  out  the 
military  reserve  to  subdue  the  rioters.  Occasionally 
however  some  juncture  would  arise,  proving  how 
all-powerful  were  the  sovereign  people  when  they 
chose  to  assert  their  will ;  and  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  this 
fact.    Business  brought  me  often  to  Dunolly,  and 
various  circumstances  combined  to  give  me  some 
influence  among  the  diggers,  to  many  of  whom  I 
was  personally  well  known.    On  one  occasion  the 
resident  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
also  of  the  Wesleyan  Society,  waited  upon  me  to 
request  me,  if  possible,  to  interfere  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  a  prize-fight  which  was  appointed  to 
take  place  within  a  few  days,  and  for  which  two 
men  had  been  undergoing  training  for  some  time. 
They  considered  rightly  that  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  prevent  a  sport  so  demoralizing,  and  begged 
that  I  would  interpose  my  authority.   I  folly  agreed 
with  their  view  of  the  matter,  and  assured  them  of 
my  willingness  to  use  such  influence  as  I  possessed, 
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but  warned  them  that  it  would  in  all  probability 
prove  unavailing,  as  it  was  out  of  my  power  to 
employ  any  coercive  measures.  The  police  force  in 
DunoUy  numbered  about  ten  persons,  whom  it  would 
have  been  ridiculous  to  place  in  opposition  to  a 
great  multitude  determined  on  having  their  own 
way.  On  the  day  of  the  fight,  however,  I  repaired 
to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  found  a  large  crowd  of 
spectators  collected,  waiting  with  excited  expecta- 
tion for  the  commencement  of  the  savage  sport. 
The  two  pugilists  were  already  in  the  ring,  and  the 
preparations  appeared  to  be  nearly  completed.  The 
champions  were  renowned  members  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  the  betting  on  both  sides  had  been 
considerable.  As  I  approached  the  spot,  and  was 
recognised,  a  smile  of  derision  appeared  on  many  of 
the  surrounding  faces.  I  was  quickly  met  and 
accosted  by  a  group  of  sturdy,  determined-looking 
men.  "  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  the  spokesman. 
"  Of  course  you  've  come  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mill ; 
but  it 's  no  use,  sir,  and  you  may  as  well  save  your- 
self the  trouble  of  trying  it.  If  you  like  to  bring 
all  the  police  on  Dunolly  against  us,  we  '11  just  tell 
off  a  number  of  men,  enough  to  march  you  and  them 
out  into  the  Bush,  and  there  you  '11  have  to  be  kept 
till  the  fight  is  over.  So  you  see,  sir,  you  had  best 
just  leave  us  alone;  it's  no  manner  of  use."  This 
logic  was  of  course  unanswerable,  for  the  crowd,  which 
continued  to  increase,  were  unanimous  in  their  resolve 
to  put  up  with  no  interference.  My  only  expedient 
therefore  was  quietly  to  leave  the  spot,  and  the  fight 
took  place  undisturbed.  Exhibitions  of  this  kind 
were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

As  by  degrees  the  surface  gold  became  less 
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abundant,  more  patient  and  persevering  diggers  be- 
gan to  turn  their  attention  to  reefing  and  deep- 
sinking,  which  involved  more  labour  and  expense 
than  the  process  of  alluvial  mining.    But  the  lucky 
finds  that  still  continued  to  be  made  in  various  places 
held  out  much  encouragement  to  the  lazy  and  roving 
disposition  of  adventurers,  to  wander  about  from 
place  to  place,  in  quest  of  sudden  and  easy  good 
fortune.    The  diggings  at  "Jones's  Creek"  were 
originally  worked  in  consequence  of  the  lucky  chance 
that  befell  a  carter,  who  was  driving  his  teams  to  a 
neighbouring  township,  thinking  little  of  the  nature 
of  the  soil  over  which  he  was  passing.  Suddenly 
the  wheel  of  his  dray  struck  against  some  obstacle, 
and  turned  up  what  seemed  to  be  a  glittering  stone. 
It  was  many  pounds  in  weight,  and  on  examination 
proved  to  be  a  lump  of  solid  gold.    This  discovery 
was  the  occasion  of  a  "rush"  to  the  spot.  The 
gold-field  was  not  an  extensive  one,  but  yielded  a 
rich  harvest  for  a  time.     A  number  of  valuable 
nuggets,  many  of  them  weighing  several  pounds,  were 
found  almost  side  by  side,  imbedded  in  a  coating  of 
pipeclay,  and  only  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil.    Similar  instances  of 
good  luck  to  individuals  often  occurred.    On  one 
occasion  a  labouring  man,  who  was  walking  at  the 
edge  of  the  mallee  near  Mount  Korong,  was  attracted 
by  the  appearance  of  a  large  stone  overgrown  with 
moss.    Some  inexplicable  impulse  impelled  him  to 
stoop  down  and  scrape  the  stone  with  his  pocket- 
knife,  and  as  he  did  so,  a  slight  coating  of  clay 
crumbled  off  and  revealed  a  yellow  shining  lump. 
Half-crazed  with  excitement,  the  man  continued  to 
pare  the  crust,  and  found  the  same  result  still.  He 
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then  strove  to  lift  the  precious  stone  from  the  ground, 
but  in  vain,  it  was  far  too  heavy  for  his  unassisted 
strength.  He  stood  still,  wild  with  delight,  for  he 
felt  certain  that  the  great  lump  was  gold  ;  not  being 
able  to  cany  away  his  treasure,  he  was  terribly  per- 
plexed how  to  act,  and  could  not  bear  to  leave  it,  lest 
another  should  find  it  in  his  absence,  or  lest  he  him- 
self should  not  find  it  again,  amid  the  labyrinthine 
turns  of  the  mallee.  At  length  he  determined  to 
run  any  risk  but  the  last,  and  divesting  himself  of 
his  shirt,  he  fastened  it  securely  to  two  of  the  sap- 
lings, to  mark  the  spot ;  then  ran  half-clad  to  Korong, 
where  he  announced  his  discovery  to  the  police,  and 
returned  with  help  to  fetch  away  his  fairy  gift  be- 
fore any  other  eyes  had  seen  it.  The  spot  was  nar- 
rowly searched  subsequently,  by  those  who  envied 
his  good  fortune,  but  no  other  important  finds  were 
made  there. 

A  story,  differing  but  slightly  in  its  details  from 
the  foregoing  one,  was  told  of  one  of  two  miners,  who 
had  entered  into  partnership,  with  an  agreement 
to  share  alike  in  each  other's  good  or  bad  luck. 
One  of  them  had  gone  to  make  some  purchases  at  a 
neighbouring  store  and  public-house,  while  his  "mate" 
remained  in  the  forest  awaiting  his  return.  The 
latter  was  sitting  at  his  ease,  swinging  his  pick,  which 
he  held  between  his  knees.  It  struck  against  a  large 
stone  which  lay  at  his  feet,  and  which  gave  forth  a 
peculiar  dull  sound,  a  sound  familiar  to  the  ear  of 
the  miner.  It  was  a  large  piece  of  gold,  but  slightly 
covered  with  a  mossy  coating,  and  perceiving  at  a 
glance  its  value,  the  man's  first  impulse  was  a  desire 
to  reserve  the  treasure  to  himself,  contrary  to  the 
articles  of  his  partnership.     With  this  view  he  fol- 
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lowed  his  mate  to  the  public-house,  when,  taking  the 
landlord  into  his  confidence,  he  offered  him  an  ample 
bribe  for  his  assistance  in  conveying  away  and  dis- 
posing of  the  nugget,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
other.  The  landlord,  nothing  loath,  agreed  to  the 
proposal,  and  the  unsuspecting  partner  was  artfully 
plied  with  drink,  till  he  was  past  all  power  of 
observation,  and  the  two  conspirators  accomplished 
their  design  without  much  difficulty.  In  the 
sequel,  however,  the  plot  was  discovered  by  the 
defrauded  man,  who  brought  his  dishonest  partner 
to  trial,  and  obtained  a  verdict  in  his  own  favour 
for  £4000. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  while  gold 
was  so  plentiful,  and  was  often  found  actually  cling- 
ing to  the  roots  of  the  grass,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  aborigines  were  ever  aware  of  its  existence. 
Although  its  intrinsic  value  must  have  remained  un- 
known to  them  until  it  was  revealed  by  white  men, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  their  love  of  all  bright 
and  glittering  things  would  have  caused  it  to  be 
prized  among  them  had  they  ever  found  it.  It 
seems  therefore  that  they  never  had  noticed  this 
valuable  product  of  their  soil  till  it  was  discovered 
by  the  white  colonists  in  1851.  Though  this  great 
discovery  was  undoubtedly  the  occasion  of  much 
benefit  to  Australia,  in  attracting  population  to  her 
shores,  and  in  materially  adding  to  her  importance 
and  prosperity,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  at  the  same 
time  it  was  productive  of  much  evil,  and  gave  a  bias 
to  the  moral  tone  of  the  colony,  from  which  it  can 
only  recover  by  degrees.  Many  families  who  had 
before  their  emigration  been  thrifty  and  respectable, 
flung  away  their  easily  acquired  money  in  idle  and 
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wanton  extravagance.    The  absence  of  all  accustomed 
restraints,  and  of  all  the  hallowed  influences  of  old 
associations,  did  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  per- 
nicious effects  on  the  masses,  who  were  crowded 
together  on  the  diggings,  where  their  frail  canvas 
habitations  afforded  them  scarcely  a  possibility  of 
privacy  in  their  daily  life.    Deprived  often  of  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  religion,  and  leading  a  life  of 
constant  excitement,  and  in  many  instances  of  dissi- 
pation, many  fathers  and  mothers  suffered  their 
children  to  grow  up  almost  as  wild  and  ignorant  as 
the  savage  natives  of  the  soil.    Thus  there  has 
sprung  up  a  class  that  may  be  found  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  country — young  people  who  frequent 
neither  church  nor  chapel,  and  to  whom  the  fear  of 
God  or  man  is  unknown — youths  and  maidens,  to 
whom  parental  authority  is  but  a  name,  or  by  whom 
it  is  recognised  only  when  enforced  by  brute  violence. 
Such  are  the  tares  that  have  been  sown  with  a  liberal 
hand  among  the  community,  and  which  only  long 
and  patient  care  can  hope  to  weed  out. 

While  Dunolly  was  attracting  large  crowds  to  her 
promising  gold-fields,  the  other  great  diggings  did  not 
cease  to  spread  in  various  directions,  and  it  became 
evident  that  some  of  them  were  expanding  into  large 
permanent  towns.  Such  especially  were  now  Bal- 
larat,  Castlemaine,  and  Sandhurst  or  Bendigo. 

The  first  symptoms  of  luxurious  living  were  seen 
in  the  ample  tents,  and  subsequently  neat  dwelling- 
houses  of  the  various  Government  oflicials  who  lived 
on  the  so-called  camp  reserves,  where  the  head  of 
the  constabulary  force,  the  magistrates,  wardens, 
and  gold-receivers  had  their  oflices  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other.    These  gentlemen,  in  the  early  days, 
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took  their  meals  in  common,  at  an  elegantly  provided 
mess-table  ;  an  experienced  cook  was  hired  at  high 
wages  to  cater  for  them  ;  and  both  the  viands  and 
the  wines  were,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted, 
choice  and  delicate.  The  general  hospitality  of  the 
times  was  not  forgotten  here,  and  the  mess-tables 
were  rarely  without  additional  guests.  This  manner 
of  living,  at  the  exorbitant  rates  of  provisions  on  the 
diggings,  was  very  expensive,  and  unfortunately  in- 
volved not  a  few  of  the  hospitable  entertainers  in 
debt.  Gradually  all  these  merry  meetings  were 
given  up,  and  were  replaced  by  a  quieter  and  more 
private  mode  of  life,  as,  one  by  one,  the  various 
members  of  the  mess-tables  married,  or  grew  older, 
graver,  or  perchance  poorer. 

The  face  of  nature  underwent  by  degrees  great 
and  striking  changes,  as  mile  after  mile  of  dull  green 
forest  was  levelled,  and  the  soil  left  upturned  in  a 
thousand  shapeless  mounds,  bare,  bleached,  and 
desolate-looking  beyond  description.  The  diggers 
gave  grotesque  names  to  the  various  flats  or  gullies 
on  which  they  worked,  which  may  perhaps  long 
survive  the  memory  of  the  adventitious  circumstances 
by  which  they  were  suggested.  For  instance  Peg- 
leg  Gully,  discovered  by  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg, 
Dead-horse  Flat,  Tin-pot  Gully,  and  a  variety  of 
other  names,  equally  euphonious  and  poetical,  may, 
unless  the  localities  so  distinguished  should  be 
fortunate  enough  to  undergo  a  change  of  name, 
puzzle  the  antiquarians  of  a  succeeding  age  not  a 
little.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  in  many  instances 
the  native  names  have  not  been  preserved,  names 
which  are  never  unmeaning,  and  are  often  musical 
in  their  sound.     Instead  of  observing  this  rule, 
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however,  it  seems  that  every  colony  must  have  its 
"  Brighton,"  its  Windsor,  Richmond,  Kew,  and 
other  equally  world-renowned  names,  which  only 
provoke  contemptuous  comment,  and  expose  the 
localities  thus  ambitiously  named  to  unfavourable 
and  unfair  comparisons  with  their  ancient  and 
venerable  originals. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  TRAVELLERS." 

The  number  of  persons  who  led  a  wandering- 
life,  some  of  them  in  search  of  work,  and  others  im- 
pelled merely  by  a  wild  idle  disposition,  was  at  all 
times  very  considerable  in  the  Australian  colonies. 
For  such  the  stations  of  the  squatters  provided  food 
and  shelter,  and  the  inevitable  calls  for  maintenance 
made  upon  them  by  the  hordes  of  "  travellers  "  who 
frequented  the  Bush,  formed  a  heavy  item  in  their 
annual  expenditure.  As  a  class,  the  squatters  have 
in  this  manner  largely  benefited  the  community, 
and  have  supplied  from  day  to  day  with  food  and 
lodging  numbers  who,  but  for  their  liberality,  must 
have  perished,  yet  the  services  thus  rendered  have 
met  with  little  recognition  from  the  public,  who 
coveted  their  extensive  leaseholds,  and  overlooked 
the  heavy  liabilities  they  entailed.  The  universal 
custom  of  receiving  and  feeding  travellers  naturally 
led  to  the  grossest  abuse  of  hospitality.  Many 
idle  vagabonds,  who  did  not  care  to  work,  made  an 
easy  livelihood  by  wandering  from  station  to  station, 
and  feigning  to  be  in  quest  of  employment.  If 
recognised  at  any  place,  and  taxed  with  having 
visited  the  same  station  only  a  short  time  before,  they 
were  never  at  a  loss  for  a  plausible  tale  to  explain 
how  they  came  to  be  so  soon  "  on  the  tramp  "  again. 
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If  any  squatter,  annoyed  at  the  frequent  impositions 
under  which  he  suffered,  ventured  to  refuse  the 
usual  entertainment,  he  found  cause  to  repent  in  a 
variety  of  ways.    His  fences  were  fired  by  an  un- 
seen hand,  or  his  grass  burnt,  and  he  became  the 
victim  of  a  petty  persecution,  so  annoying  that  he 
was  fain  to  yield  and  submit  once  more  to  the 
traveller  tax.    In  the  early  times  it  is  true  that 
the  rarity  of  inns  rendered  private  hospitality  indis- 
pensable, but  the  extortion  continues  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  present  day,  and  renders  a  stringent 
law  against  vagrants  very  desirable.    It  is  no  un- 
common sight,  when  travelling  through  the  country 
districts,  to  see  groups  of  stout  lazy  fellows  lying  two 
or  three  together,  stretched  at  full  length  under  the 
slight  shade  of  a  tree,  enjoying  their  dolce  far 
niente,  till  the  sun  nears  the  edge  of  the  horizon, 
when  they  rise  and  saunter  to  the  nearest  home- 
stead, to  claim  shelter  for  the  night.    An  earlier 
arrival  would  be  impolitic,  as  they  would  be  ex- 
horted to  march  onwards  to  the  next  station;  of 
this  the  "  sun-downer  "  is  fully  aware,  and  concerts 
his  measures  accordingly. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  among  these 
"  travellers  "  there  are  not  many  active  and  respect- 
able persons,  actually  in  search  of  work — indeed,  it 
is  to  them  that  the  settlers  look  for  the  additional 
"hands"  required  at  busy  times, — but  it  is  un- 
fortunately impossible  to  separate  them  from  the 
"  loafers;'  whose  errand  is  apparently  the  same. 
On  my  station  on  the  Loddon,  it  was  no  unusual 
circumstance  for  twenty,  or  even  thirty,  of  such 
heterogeneous  guests  to  arrive  on  one  night,  while 
the  monthly  average  rarely  fell  below  130.  Larger 
stations  were  favoured  with  greater  numbers,  all  of 
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whom  were  provided  with,  the  staple  fare  of  the 
Bush, — tea,  sugar,  bread  and  beef,  or  mutton,  suffi- 
cient for  two  substantial  meals.    Having  satisfied  the 
cravings  of  appetite,  they  would  roll  themselves  up 
in  their  blankets,  and  spend  the  night  on  the  floor 
of  the  men's  hut  or  woolshed.    On  some  stations 
they  were  left  to  cook  their  own  provisions,  but 
this  plan  was  in  some  respects  not  a  less  trouble- 
some one,  since  it  involved  the  weighing  and  dis- 
tribution of  rations  among  them.     As  a  class  I 
found  them  a  thankless  set,  claiming  their  enter- 
tainment almost  as  a  right,  and  not  unfrequently 
murmuring  at  the  quality  of  their  food.    One  day 
my  cook  had  a  narrow  escape  for  his  life  from  a 
ruffianly  fellow,  who  drew  his  knife  and  attempted 
to  stab  him,  but  was  fortunately  hindered  in  his 
design  by  one  or  two  men  who  happened  to  be 
at  hand.    The  apple  of  discord  was  in  this  case 
represented  by  a  large  savoury  pie,  which  cook 
had  prepared  for  the  station  men ;  while  the  only 
viand  on  the  traveller's  breakfast-table  was  cold 
mutton.    He  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  place 
the  pie  out  of  sight  till  the  chance  guests  had 
departed,  and  its  fragrant  odours  and  tempting 
appearance  awoke  covetous  desires  in  the  breast  of 
the  sulky  traveller.     He  was  allowed  to  depart 
quietly  before  I  was  told  of  the  assault,  but  deem- 
ing it  prudent  to  make  an  example  of  him,  I  set  off 
in  pursuit,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
formerly  been  one  of  the  chief  constables  in  Tas- 
mania.    "We  soon  overtook  him,  for  he  was  on  foot. 
He  was  a  great  hulking  fellow,  with  a  bad  counten- 
ance, and  he  walked  easily,  for  he  carried  neither 
blankets  nor  "  swag "  of  any  description.    The  ex- 
constable  ordered  him  to  hold  up  his  hands  to  be 
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searched,  an  order  which  he  sullenly  obeyed,  but  we 
found  nothing.  His  replies  to  our  inquiries  were 
unsatisfactory,  for  he  either  could  not  or  would  not 
give  any  account  of  himself  or  his  destination.  We 
therefore  bade  him  return  with  us  to  the  station,  and 
having  handcuffed  him,  sent  for  the  police.  He  was 
identified  as  a  runaway  convict  from  Tasmania. 

A  remarkable  case  of  personal  resemblance  be- 
tween a  traveller  who  passed  by  my  station,  and 
another   person  with  whom   he  was   totally  un- 
acquainted, involved  the  former  in  some  difficulty, 
and  might  have  been  attended  with  results  far 
more  serious.    A  murder  had  been  conmiitted  on 
one  of  the  gold-fields,  and  one  of  the  persons  chiefly 
implicated  had  escaped.    The  police  set  out  in  keen 
pursuit,  and  visited  among  other  places  my  station, 
to  make  inquiries  regarding  the  travellers  who  had 
lately  passed  that  way.     The  description  of  the 
malefactor's  appearance  was  peculiar,  and  when  it 
was  read  out  to  the  men  on  the  station,  the  cook 
declared  that  it  corresponded  exactly  with  that  of  a 
man  who  had  supped  at  the  hut  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, and  who  had  proceeded  on  his  journey 
northwards  on  the  following  morning.    The  police 
took  the  same  course,  and  tracked  the  supposed 
fugitive  to  a  station  about  twenty-two  miles  distant, 
where  he  had  engaged  to  do  a  short  job.    He  was 
taken  into  custody,  and  brought  back  to  be  con- 
fronted with  my  cook.    The  poor  fellow's  position 
now  became  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one ;  his  not 
at  all  handsome  countenance  was  found  to  tally  in 
every  particular  with  the  description  in  the  police 
report,  and  the  tide  of  suspicion  was  strong  against 
him.    Like  the  murderer,  he  had  dark  hair,  a  short 
peaked  American  beard,  and  one  of  his  eyes  was 
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blind,  or,  in  the  homely  phrase  of  the  men,  he  had 
a  "  wall-eye."    His  dress,  a  blue  serge  shirt,  and 
moleskin  trousers,  also  corresponded  fatally  with 
the  report,  and  the  evidence  against  him  seemed  to 
be  overwhelming,  especially  bearing  on  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  eye.    The  only  circumstances  we  had 
not  yet  ascertained  was  his  height,  which  was  de- 
scribed as  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  I  led  him  to  a 
straight  post  in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  measure- 
ment.   The  result  was  slightly  in  his  favour,  for  he 
was  an  inch  or  two  below  the  given  height.  His 
demeanour  in  his  disagreeable  position,  on  the  other 
hand,  spoke  strongly  in  his  favour,  for  though  he 
seemed  rather  troubled,  he  evinced  no  guilty  con- 
fusion, and  from  his  replies  we  concluded  that  his 
mind  was  partially  weak.    He  stoutly  denied  his 
supposed  complicity  in  the  murder,  and  gave  an 
account  of  his  movements  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence which  seemed  satisfactory.    As  it  would  have 
been  a  somewhat  arbitrary  proceeding  to  carry  him 
to  the  scene  of  the  murder,  a  distance  of  some  eighty 
miles,  without  more  conclusive  evidence  than  was 
furnished  by  his  appearance,  I  proposed  to  take  a 
photograph  of  his  face,  and  transmit  it  to  the  police 
authorities,  keeping  him  in  safe  custody  during  the 
interval.    The  poor  fellow  seemed  much  relieved  by 
this  suggestion,  to  which  the  constables  made  no 
objection.    The  likenesses,  one  of  his  full  face,  the 
other  a  profile,  in  both  of  which  the  unfortunate 
eye  was  conspicuously  portrayed,  were  taken  and 
forwarded  to  the  authorities.    A  few  days  passed 
and  we  received  an  intimation  that  the  portraits, 
though  resembling,  were  not   those  of  the  true 
offender,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  discovered. 
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His  "  double,"  who  had  been  patiently  awaiting  the 
reply,  was  relieved  from  a  state  of  unpleasant  sus- 
pense, and  was  suffered  to  go  his  ways  in  peace. 

Painfully  lingering  deaths  from  want  and  expo- 
sure must  have  occurred  far  more  frequently  than 
could   ever  be  ascertained   among  inexperienced 
travellers  on  the  wide  plains,  or  through  the  forest 
ranges.      Occasionally  the  remains  of  such  were 
accidentally  discovered,  but  many  no  doubt  perished 
alone  and  unmissed,  leaving   neither  friend  nor 
relative  to  regret  them  in  a  land  of  strangers.  A 
melancholy  discovery  of  this  nature  was  made  by 
two  diggers,  who  were  prospecting  at  the  foot  of  a 
granite  range  near  one  of  my  out-station  huts. 
There  was  a  spring  of  fresh  water  at  hand,  which 
afforded  the  only  summer  supply  that  could  be  relied 
on  for  a  distance  of  some  miles.   Here  they  were  joined 
by  a  person  who  was  in  search  of  stray  horses,  and 
who  spent  a  night  in  their  camp.    He  left  them  on 
the  following  morning,  but  they  saw  him  again  a 
few  hours  later.    He  had  found  his  horses,  and  was 
carrying  a  pair  of  boots  in  his  hand,  also  a  valise  or 
swag,  which  had  not  previously  been  in  his  posses- 
sion.   Finding  that  he  was  recognised,  he  stopped 
and  informed  them  that  he  had  picked  up  these 
articles  in  the  Bush,  and  that  it  was  probable  that 
there  must  be  some  person  lying  dead  somewhere 
near,  to  whom  they  might  have  belonged.    He  was 
recommended  to  carry  them  to  the  police  station, 
but  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  follow  this  sugges- 
tion.   Leaving  him,  the  two  diggers  continued  their 
way,  and  before  they  had  proceeded  to  any  consider- 
able distance  their  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
white  object  in  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  creek  or 
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water-course.  Advancing  nearer  they  saw  a  human 
form,  grim  and  rigid,  lying  half  propped  up  against 
a  large  granite  stone,  under  the  shade  of  a  native 
cherry-tree.  An  old  opossum  rug  was  spread  under- 
neath the  body,  which  was  dried  up  and  withered 
like  a  mummy,  from  the  excessive  heat  and  dryness 
of  the  air,  and  had  thus  escaped  the  usual  process 
of  decay.  The  garments,  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
trousers,  still  hung  loosely  about  the  shrivelled 
form,  and  long  tangled  locks  of  dark  hah"  lay  by  its 
side,  whether  fallen  off  themselves,  or  torn  from  the 
head  in  some  dying  agony,  did  not  appear ;  but 
there  was  no  name  on  the  linen — not  the  slightest 
clue  to  the  identity  of  the  unfortunate  victim.  No 
marks  of  violence  were  visible,  but  the  trouser- 
pockets  had  been  turned  inside  out  and  rifled,  and 
the  recent  well-defined  print  of  a  man's  foot  on  the 
sand  close  by  proved  that  some  one  had  been  there 
not  many  hours  before.  Naturally  it  was  concluded 
that  the  abstracter  of  the  boots  had  also  carried  off 
the  remainder  of  such  property  as  the  deceased  had 
possessed.  On  the  ground  lay  a  tin  saucepan  or 
"billy,"  with  a  spare  lid,  arguing  that  there  had 
originally  been  two  travellers.  Probably  one  went 
in  search  of  water  for  his  sick  companion,  lost  his 
way,  and  never  returned.  The  diggers  reported 
their  discovery  to  me,  and  the  information  having 
been .  communicated  to  the  police,  a  magisterial 
inquiry  was  held  over  the  poor  waif,  the  mystery  of 
whose  death  could  never  be  solved.  The  body  was 
committed  to  a  nameless  grave  near  the  spot  where 
it  had  lain,  no  one  knew  how  long ;  and  a  rude 
fence  was  raised  around  it. 

Two  faithful  friends  continued  for  some  time  to 
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visit  the  grave ;  one  a  Scotch  collie,  the  other  a 
kind  of  kangaroo  dog.  Night  after  night,  at  about 
eleven  o'clock,  these  poor  animals  came  to  the  spot 
where  their  dead  master  lay,  and  woke  the  echoes 
with  their  mournful  howls.  During  the  day-time 
they  hunted  for  their  subsistence,  and  had  often 
been  previously  noticed,  but  never  traced  to  their 
nightly  resort  by  the  diggers  at  the  Range  Hut. 

On  a  remote  part  of  my  station  was  a  hut  which 
we  used  only  during  the  winter  months,  as  there 
were  no  springs  or  permanent  water-courses  in  the 
vicinity,  and  only  a  small  supply  was  obtainable 
from  the  storm  water  during  the  rainy  season.  The 
hut  was  on  the  borders  of  the  mallee,  and  the  soil 
around  was  of  a  poor  description,  scantily  overgrown 
with  short  grass.  A  shower  of  rain  had  fallen  after 
a  long  succession  of  warm  dry  weather,  when  during 
a  cattle  muster  I  rode  with  some  of  my  men  to  this 
part  of  the  station  in  pursuit  of  some  stray  cattle, 
which  the  late  fall  of  rain  had  induced  to  leave  their 
usual  pastures  near  the  permanent  water  reserves. 
As  we  came  in  sight  of  the  mallee  hut  we  were  sur- 
prised to  see  something  fluttering  from  the  roof  in 
the  breeze,  for  the  hut  had  not  been  inhabited  for 
several  months.  As  we  approached  we  found  that 
a  pole  had  been  stuck  into  the  chimney,  and  from 
this  waved  a  blue  shirt,  placed  there  apparently  as 
a  signal  of  distress  by  some  unfortunate  creature 
who  had  lost  his  way  in  the  parched  and  burning 
solitude,  and  perhaps  lay  within  dying.  One  of 
the  men  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  hastily  pushed 
open  the  door,  but  started  back  with  a  look  of 
horrified  amazement.  "  There 's  a  man  lying  dead 
in  here,  sir,"  he  exclaimed.    We  dismounted  and 
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entered  the  hut,  where  the  air  was  foul  and  heavy 
with  the  odours  of  death.  Stretched  on  the  bare 
ground,  with  the  clothes  thrown  aside  as  in  a  vain 
despairing  gasping  for  breath  and  air,  lay  a  human 
form,  dark  and  livid,  the  lifeless  remains  of  a  once 
powerful  frame.  The  features,  so  far  as  they  were 
still  distinguishable,  were  distorted  with  pain  and 
suffering,  the  lustreless  eyes  were  half  open,  the 
hands  clenched.  At  a  little  distance  lay  the  dead 
body  of  a  dog,  with  its  throat  cut.  By  the  side  of 
the  man  an  empty  tin  drinking-cup  had  been 
thrown  down ;  it  was  stained  as  with  some  dark 
liquid,  and  when  closely  examined  left  little  doubt 
that  it  had  contained  blood.  This  relic  told  a 
frightful  tale.  Evidently  the  unfortunate  traveller, 
after  wandering  in  futile  search  for  water,  had  crept 
into  the  hut  as  a  shelter  from  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun,  only  to  meet  a  more  lingering  death. 
Exhausted  and  hopeless,  and  seized  probably  with 
that  terrible  madness  which  is  the  consequence  of 
thirst,  he  had  doubtless  killed  his  last  remaining 
friend,  and  endeavoured  to  cool  his  parched  throat 
by  drinking  the  poor  animal's  blood.  The  desperate 
expedient  had  not  availed  to  save  him,  and  the 
refreshing  fall  of  rain  came  too  late  to  spare  him 
the  agonies  of  a  death  from  thirst. 

As  in  the  previous  case,  not  the  slightest  clue 
could  be  found  to  his  identity, — neither  name  nor 
distinguishing  mark  of  any  kind  was  visible  on  any 
part  of  his  clothing.  If  he  had  friends,  his  fate  has 
never  been  known  to  them,  nor  could  a  sadder  and 
more  desolate  end  be  conceived. 
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ANIMAL  LIFE. 

The  animals  originally  indigenous  to  Australia, 
although  few  in  number  compared  with  those  found 
on  most  other  large  continents,  are  very  interesting, 
from  the  strange  peculiarities  of  their  nature  and 
habits.  All  the  quadrupeds,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  dingo  or  wild  dog,  are  marsupial. 
The  greater  number  of  them  have  two  short  front 
legs  like  arms,  and  long  hind  legs  on  which  they 
rest,  or  with  which  they  leap  over  the  ground,  with 
a  celerity  truly  surprising. 

The  dingo,  which  alone  differs  from  the  rest  in 
all  their  distinguishing  features,  is  therefore  sup- 
posed by  some  naturalists  to  have  been  originally 
brought  to  the  country  at  some  distant  period,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  prove  at  what  time  or  by  what 
means  this  could  have  occurred.  He  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the  fox  and  of  the  wolf,  neither  of 
which,  however,  he  precisely  resembles,  for,  not  so 
finely  made,  and  hardly  so  cunning  as  the  fox,  he  is 
neither  so  bold  nor  so  powerful  as  the  wolf,  and  has 
never  been  known  to  attack  a  human  being.  The 
smaller  Australian  game  served  for  his  prey  until 
the  white  settlers  brought  their  flocks  into  the 
country,  since  which  time  he  has  evinced  a  decided 
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predilection  for  mutton,  and  has  consequently  drawn 
upon  his  head  the  inveterate  enmity  of  all  white 
men.     The  distemper  common  to  all  the  canine 
tribe  has  assisted  in  reducing  his  numbers,  and  he 
is  now  rarely  seen  in  the  settled  districts.    Far  on 
the  outskirts  of  civilisation  he  still  ventures  to  com- 
mit his  depredations,  but  probably  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  he  shall  be  seen  no  more.    The  most 
common  variety  is  of  a  dull  red  colour,  but  speci- 
mens are  occasionally  found  of  a  jetty  black.  The 
tail  is  a  long  and  thick  brush,  and  the  teeth  are 
sharp  and  powerful.    The  kangaroos,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  multiplied  greatly  of  late  years,  except 
in  the  open  plain  country,  where  they  are  rarely 
seen.    In  the  western  district  of  Victoria,  where 
the  smooth  treeless  downs  alternate  with  large  tracts 
of  forest  land,  they  may  be  found  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  are  seen  feeding  boldly  with  the 
settlers'  flocks ;  and,  as  they  consume  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  pasturage,  he  regards  them  with  no 
kindly  eye.    They  eat  the  grass  very  close,  as  their 
two  lower  teeth,  which  are  very  long,  and  move- 
able at  pleasure,  act  almost  like  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Various  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  their  increase  ; 
especially,  however,  it  is  attributable  to  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  numbers  of  the  aborigines,  by  whom 
they  were  formerly  hunted,  and  wh.o  now  prefer  to 
obtain  beef  or  mutton  from  the  settlers.  Then 
rapid  increase  has  rendered  an  annual  raid  against 
them  quite  necessary,  and  the  harmless  creatures 
are  slaughtered  in  a  most  wholesale  manner.  A 
kangaroo  hunt  affords  very  exciting  sport,  as  they 
are  exceedingly  fleet,  although  their  peculiar  forma- 
tion would  lead  one  to  expect  the  reverse.  They 
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move  with  a  kind  of  flying  leap,  and  with  such 
swiftness  that  the  best  of  horses  and  fleetest  of  dogs 
are  needed  for  the  chase.  The  long  tail  serves  to 
balance  them,  and  the  many  fences  which  now 
traverse  the  country  present  no  obstacle  to  their 
progress,  but  are  cleared  by  them  at  a  bound  with 
perfect  ease.  When  brought  to  bay  they  are  no 
mean  antagonists.  Though  rarely  known  to  bite,  they 
have  a  powerful  means  of  defence  in  their  hind  legs, 
which  are  extremely  strong,  and  furnished  with  a 
long  and  sharp  claw.  With  this  formidable  weapon 
they  will  rip  and  tear  a  powerful  dog  beyond  hope 
of  recovery.  Dogs  which  are  inexperienced  in  this 
kind  of  warfare,  and  unwarily  face  the  kangaroo,  are 
often  cruelly  lacerated ;  the  more  practised  ones, 
which  have  learnt  caution  from  a  chance  stroke  or 
two,  only  venture  to  attack  them  at  the  back  or 
side.  When  full  grown,  the  "  old  man  kangaroo," 
as  the  natives  term  it,  stands  from  five  to  six  feet 
in  height.  When  hunted,  he  generally  takes  to  the 
water  if  any  be  within  reach,  or  if  brought  to 
bay  tries  to  take  up  his  position  near  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  where,  standing  upright,  he  faces  his 
antagonist,  dealing  out  fierce  blows  with  his  power- 
ful claws  till  he  dies,  game  to  the  last.  If  he  can 
succeed  in  reaching  the  water,  the  advantage  is  on 
his  side,  for  he  stands  in  water  deep  enough  to  drown 
the  dogs,  and  as  they  advance  close  to  him,  he  con- 
trives to  keep  them  under  with  his  heavy  leg.  A 
squatter,  whose  favourite  dog  was  in  danger  of 
drowning  on  such  an  occasion,  waded  into  the  water 
to  the  rescue,  but  had  a  narrow  escape,  as  the  in- 
furiated animal  immediately  sprang  towards  him, 
and  he  needed  all  his  strength  to  free  himself  from 
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its  iron  grasp.  A  young  gentleman  who  had  recently 
arrived  in  the  colony,  and  who  had  no  conception  of 
the  strength  possessed  by  this  creature,  imprudently 
ventured  too  close  to  a  large  one  that  had  been  cap- 
tured in  a  yard.  Before  he  had  time  to  realize  the 
situation,  it  had  caught  him  round  the  breast  with 
its  fore-legs,  and  had  it  succeeded  in  overpowering 
him,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  wounded  him 
dangerously  with  its  claws.  Fortunately  for  him, 
however,  he  retained  his  presence  of  mind,  and  fling- 
ing his  arms  round  his  assailant  kept  it  folded  in  a 
grim  embrace,  from  which  it  could  not  escape.  The 
man  and  the  animal  clung  to  each  other,  dancing 
round  and  round  again,  in  their  struggles  for  the 
mastery;  the  former  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  beast,  but  contriv- 
ing to  keep  his  hold  till  help  came,  when  the 
kangaroo  was  felled  by  a  sharp  blow  on  the  head. 
When  it  is  requisite  to  kill  large  numbers  at  one 
time,  it  is  usual  to  dig  pits  by  the  side  of  a  fence, 
into  which  they  fall  as  they  clear  the  fence,  and 
which  are  dug  too  deep  to  allow  of  their  escape. 
Large  herds  of  kangaroo  are  also  driven  into  yards 
built  for  the  purpose,  and  surrounded  with  fences 
too  high  for  them  to  leap  over ;  crowded  together  in 
helpless  terror,  they  rarely  venture  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  more  than  a  thousand  are  sometimes 
slaughtered  in  a  single  day. 

The  species  which  are  found  on  the  Murray  are 
far  finer  in  colour  and  outline  than  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
thoroughbreds  of  their  race ;  their  movements  are 
more  graceful,  and  their  colour — a  reddish  brown — 
is  handsomer  than  the  drab  or  grey  tint,  which  is  the 
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most  common.    The  female  is  smaller  than  her  mate, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  her  mode  of 
carrying  her  young.    In  the  case  of  this  singular 
animal  it  is  possible  to  watch  the  whole  process  of 
the  growth  of  the  young,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  its  existence.     The  female  rarely  brings 
forth  more  than  one  at  a  time.    It  grows  from  the 
teat,  where  it  is  nourished  until  it  is  of  an  age  to 
feed  on  grass,  when  its  hold  on  the  teat  relaxes,  and 
its  independent  existence  begins.     The  kangaroo 
has  but  two  teats,  to  which  the  young  are  attached 
alternately,  from  year  to  year.    The  pouch  which 
covers  the  teats  is  elastic,  and  expands  with  the 
growth  of  the  little  animal.    It  is  exquisitely  soft 
and  warm,  being  lined  with  a  fine  velvety  fur. 
When  the  little  kangaroo,  or  "  Joey,"  drops  from  the 
teat,  it  is  usually  about  twelve  inches  in  length,  and 
is  soon  able  to  follow  its  mother  about ;  but  when 
she  travels  for  any  distance  it  returns  into  the 
maternal  pouch.    When  she  is  hard  pressed  in  the 
chase,  and  the  dogs  are  gaining  ground  upon  her, 
she  lifts  the  Joey  from  its  soft  bed  and  drops  it 
among  the  grass,  where  it  lies  frightened  and  motion- 
less till  the  danger  is  over,  and  she  can  return  to 
fetch  it.    The  clogs,  large  powerful  animals,  a  cross- 
breed between  the  greyhound  and  staghound,  bound 
away  after  their  game,  and  leave  the  tiny  thing  un- 
molested.   If  caught  while  so  young  it  is  easily 
tamed,  and  becomes  a  harmless  and  interesting  pet. 
I  had  on  my  station  at  one  time  a  beautiful  kanga- 
roo, full  grown,  of  a  light-brown  colour,  and  very 
graceful.    He  followed  me  about  on  the  premises, 
and  came  regularly  to  be  fed  at  meal-times,  when  he 
would  relish  a  piece  of  bread,  a  lump  of  sugar,  or 
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even  a  cup  of  tea.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  teaching 
my  dogs,  trained  as  they  were  to  hunt  kangaroo,  to 
leave  this  particular  one  unmolested,  and  always 
feared  to  trust  him  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  house.  But  poor  Joey  was  doomed  to  ex- 
perience the  proverbial  ill-luck  of  pets,  in  spite  of  all 
precautions.  A  stupid  Scotch  peasant,  newly  arrived, 
and  who  was  travelling  in  search  of  work,  unfor- 
tunately came  to  my  station.  He  had  never  seen  a 
kangaroo,  and  was  lost  in  open-mouthed  astonish- 
ment as  he  beheld  Joey  hopping  about  from  place 
to  place,  and  then  sitting  down  to  rest  on  his  hind- 
legs.  Wishing  to  see  a  repetition  of  the  performance, 
he  said,  "  Ech  !  but  yofe  is  a  queer  beastie.  Let's 
see  him  loup  again."  With  these  words  he  clapped 
his  hands,  and  made  an  ejaculation  which  was  in- 
tended to  startle  the  kangaroo,  but  which  was 
interpreted  by  the  dogs  as  a  signal  to  them  to  seize 
upon  him.  In  an  instant  they  sprang  upon  him,  and 
before  I  could  beat  them  off,  my  poor  Joey  was  so 
fatally  injured  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 

The  lesser  varieties  of  the  kangaroo  and  opos- 
sum are  numerous,  and  dwindle  down  to  tiny 
creatures,  retaining  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  tribe. 
The  kangaroo  rat,  which  is  not  so  large  as  an  ordi- 
nary rabbit,  is  much  prized  by  the  native  women, 
who  carry  it  in  the  folds  of  their  rugs,  and  fondle  it 
with  great  tenderness.  Bare  specimens  have  been 
found  of  miniature  opossums,  hardly  larger  than  a 
good-sized  mouse, — beautiful  little  creatures  with 
shining  eyes,  and  the  softest  of  grey  fur ;  but  they 
are  very  seldom  seen. 

The  common  opossum  is  still  very  numerous  in 
Victoria,  and  is  the  object  of  continued  warfare  on 
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the  part  of  the  farmer,  as,  though  it  is  otherwise 
perfectly  harmless,  it  is  destructive  to  vegetable  and 
flower  gardens,  and  has  also  an  undesirable  partiality 
for  fruit,  committing  much  havoc  in  orchards.  The 
common  kind  is  of  a  light  drab  or  grey  colour,  and 
has  a  thick  brushy  tail ;  but  there  is  a  rarer  species, 
known  as  the  ring-tail,  which  has  not  a  brush,  and 
whose  fur  is  of  a  deeper  and  handsomer  colour.  It 
is  almost  defenceless  when  attacked,  for  even  its  bite 
is  not  severe.    It  makes  a  singular  sound,  a  sort  of 
chatter,  but  when  caught  and  worried  by  dogs  utters 
the  most  plaintive  and  piteous  cry.    Great  numbers 
issue  forth  on  moonlight  nights  from  their  hiding- 
places  in  hollow  trees,  and  feed  and  frolic  till  daylight 
returns,  when  they  bound  away  homewards,  and 
coil  themselves  up  for  a  long  sleep.    Often  a  stray 
loiterer  remains  behind,  having  delayed  too  long  in 
a  fruit-tree,  or  ventured  in  his  gambols  down  some 
cottage  chimney,  whence  he  could  not  find  the  way 
out.    The  tail  is  used  by  the  opossum  to  assist  him 
in  reaching  the  slighter  branches  of  trees,  in  search 
of  tender  green  leaves.    I  once  found  one  hanging 
in  a  tree,  suspended  by  its  tail,  which  was  twisted 
round  a  branch ;  it  must  have  fallen  while  at  play, 
and  its  own  weight  had  drawn  the  twist  in  the  tail 
tight,  while  every  struggle  to  escape  only  fastened 
it  the  more  firmly.    It  had  evidently  hung  thus  for 
many  days,  for  it  was  much  emaciated,  although  life 
was  not  yet  extinct.    I  released  it  from  so  painful  a 
position,  but  too  late,  for  it  expired  almost  immedi- 
ately.   The  opossum  is  eaten  by  the  aborigines,  but 
its  flavour  is  not  agreeable;  the  flesh  is  dry,  and 
has  a  strong  taste  of  the  gum-leaves  on  which  it 
mainly  feeds. 
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The  native  bear,  a  kind  of  sloth,  and  a  small 
porcupine  or  ant-eater,  are  frequently  found  in  the 
Bush.  The  latter  is  little  more  than  a  foot  in  length, 
and  is  thickly  covered  with  close,  fine  quills.  It  has 
a  powerful  snout,  by  means  of  which  it  burrows  so 
tightly  into  the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  unearthed 
except  by  help  of  a  spade.  It  is  a  very  timid  crea- 
ture, and  on  the  slightest  alarm  coils  itself  up  into  a 
spiked  and  bristling  ball,  like  the  hedgehog.  Having 
succeeded  in  capturing  one,  I  locked  it  up,  safely  as 
I  supposed,  in  a  well- walled  hut  for  the  night.  Next 
morning,  on  opening  the  door,  no  trace  of  the  pri- 
soner could  be  seen,  but  on  closer  investigation  I  saw 
a  little  heap  of  earth  thrown  up  in  a  corner,  and 
could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  porcupine  had  worked 
his  way  out,  and  was  by  that  time  far  beyond  pur- 
suit. 

A  little  animal,  which  is  a  source  of  much  annoy- 
ance in  some  parts  of  the  country,  is  the  so-called 
native  cat,  which  partly  resembles  the  ferret,  but  is 
marsupial,  and  usually  brings  forth  four  or  five  young 
ones  at  a  time.  It  is  a  savage  creature,  and  preys 
on  small  game  and  carrion.  It  is  a  dreaded  and 
most  destructive  enemy  to  the  poultry-yard,  for  it 
sucks  the  eggs,  eats  the  young  chicks,  which  it  tears 
limb  from  limb,  and  kills-  the  larger  fowl  by  biting 
their  necks  to  suck  their  blood.  It  burrows  under 
ground,  or  in  hollow  trees  in  the  forests,  but  becomes 
an  intolerable  nuisance  when  it  takes  up  its  habita- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  human  dwellings.  Then  it 
penetrates  below  the  floors,  or  under  the  roofs  of 
houses,  and,  once  master  of  the  premises,  is  with 
great  difficulty  dislodged.  The  noises  which  occur 
in  a  house  so  infested  must  be  heard  to  be  realized, 
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and  include  nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  sound  which 
restless  spirits  are  supposed  to  produce  in  haunted 
houses,  and  which,  like  those,  are  most  troublesome 
during  the   hours  appropriated   to  darkness  and 
repose.    Heavy  breathing  from  invisible  sleepers, 
mysterious  and  oft-repeated  knockings  at  the  doors, 
which,  when   opened,  reveal   only  profound  and 
seemingly  tenantless  darkness,  furious  scuffles  over- 
head, mingled  with  a  fiendish  utterance  something 
between  a  chatter  and  a  squeak,  and  varied  with  the 
rattle  of  old  bones, — such  are  a  few  of  the  sounds 
which  rouse  the  heaviest  sleeper  from  his  dreams 
with  an  involuntary  start,  however  well  he  may  be 
acquainted  with  the  cause.    When,  as  frequently 
happens,  one  or  more  native  cats  creep  under  the 
flooring-boards  to  die,  the  atmosphere  in  the  house 
becomes  almost  insufferable  for  a  season,  and  at  all 
times  houses  infested  by  them  are  close  and  unwhole- 
some, owing  to  the  bones  or  other  decaying  matter 
which  they  carry  into  then  hiding-places  to  gnaw  or 
devour  at  leisure.    When  they  have  once  obtained 
a  footing  it  is  not  easy  to  exterminate  them ;  but  by 
the  help  of  traps,  and  one  or  two  good  terriers,  it 
may  be  done  in  time.    More  than  sixty  of  these 
unwelcome  intruders  were  caught  in  spiked  rat- 
traps,  during  a  few  days,  under  the  verandah  of  a 
well-built  bush  house,  attracted  by  a  bait  of  fresh 
meat.     In  some  instances  the  trap  was  found  to 
contain  only  a  solitary  limb,  the  savage  little  creature 
having  deliberately  bitten  off  its  own  leg  and  escaped. 
Though  considerably  smaller  than  the  ordinary  tame 
cats,  they  are  nevertheless  in  most  cases  more  than 
a  match  for  the  latter,  and  puss  is  rarely  found 
willing  to  try  her  strength  with  antagonists  so  fierce. 
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Their  fur,  which  is  fine  and  soft,  varies  in  colour 
between  a  drab  and  a  shining  black,  both  spotted 
all  over  with  white;  the  latter  kind  is  the  more 
uncommon,  and  is  most  prized  by  furriers. 

Among  the  smaller  and  perfectly  harmless  animals 
inhabiting  the  woods,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  is  the 
"  Tuan,"  or  flying  squirrel,  a  tiny  thing  with  bright 
glittering  eyes,  a  thick  brush  tail,  and  exquisitely 
soft  grey  fur,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  chinchilla. 
Its  fore  and  hind  legs  are  connected  by  a  subtle 
web,  enabling  it  to  make  the  surprising  leaps  from 
whence  its  name  is  derived.    Having  clambered  up 
some  tall  tree,  it  takes  a  flying  leap  in  a  horizontal 
direction  to  a  distance  sometimes  of  fifty  to  sixty 
feet.    The  squirrel  has  a  miniature  prototype  in  the 
flying  mouse,  much  smaller  and  more  delicately 
formed,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  bat  tribe.  As 
however  these,  like  all  Australian  animals,  usually 
go  abroad  only  after  nightfall,  they  are  seldom  seen, 
and  more  rarely  caught.    On  one  occasion  I  had  a 
handsome  flying  squirrel  presented  to  me,  and  for 
some  time  it  was  a  privileged  inmate  of  the  house, 
but  as  no  place  was  beyond  its  reach,  it  soon  became 
rather  a  troublesome  pet.    One  night  it  terrified  a 
visitor,  into  whose  room  it  had  intruded,  by  taking 
up  its  position  on  his  bed,  where  it  meditated  a 
game  of  romps  with  a  kitten,  which  had  been  ad- 
mitted with  a  view  to  keeping  the  mice  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  kitten,  to  whom  its  kind  were  unknown, 
held  back,  and  sat  with  back  erect,  spitting  and 
hissing  at  the  stranger.     The  sound  awoke  the 
sleeper,  who  hearing  the  menacing  demonstrations  of 
poor  puss,  immediately  concluded  that  a  snake  had 
glided  into  the  room,  and  possibly  up  to  his  bed. 
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After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  resolved  to  strike  a 
light,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  sight 
that  met  his  eye.    The  poor  playful  squirrel  was 
suffered  to  escape  unpunished  on  this  occasion,  but 
was  less  fortunate  on  another  nocturnal  adventure. 
Various  small  misdemeanours  had  rendered  its  dis- 
missal necessary,  and  it  had  been  finally  settled  that 
its  destination  should  be  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
Melbourne.   Unfortunately,  on  the  very  night  before 
it  was  to  proceed  on  its  journey,  it  contrived,  to 
escape,  and  to  effect  an  entrance  into  a  tent  inhabited 
by  a  constable  and  his  wife.    Being  in  a  frolicsome 
mood,  it  alighted  after  many  a  wild  leap^  on  the 
head  of  the  sleeping  woman,  who  was  sick  and 
hysterical,  and  who   naturally  enough   awoke  in 
terror,  and  clasping  her  hands  to  her  head  found 
that  a  furry  creature  had  buried  its  feet  in  her 
hair.    Her  screams  roused  her  husband,  who  had 
never  previously  beheld  an  animal  of  the  kind,  and 
who  by  a  considerable  effort  summoned  up  courage 
to  tear  away  from  his  wife's  head  and  to  kill  the 
dangerous  monster.    As  such  he  proudly  exhibited 
it  on  the  following  day,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised 
and  crestfallen  when  he  was  informed  that  it  was 
only  a  harmless  and  valued  pet,  which  by  his  instru- 
mentality had  gone  "  the  way  of  all  pets." 

The  most  singular  Australian  animal  is  the  Platypus 
(Ornithorynchus  paradoxus),  which  has  been  aptly 
described  as  possessing  the  bill  of  a  duck,  the  tail  of  a 
fish,  and  the  body  of  a  water-mole,  while  it  is  covered 
with  a  thick  brown  fur.  This  curious  contradiction 
of  nature  is  amphibious,  and  lays  eggs.  The  male 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  female,  and  is  provided 
with  a  spur,  which  it  uses  as  a  means  of  defence. 
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An  eminent  naturalist  has  assured  me  that  this  spur 
contains  a  poison,  which  the  creature  ejects  when  in 
danger,  and  which  produces  serious  though  rarely 
fatal  effects  on  the  human  constitution.  Instances 
are  however  on  record  where  amputation  of  a  limb 
was  necessary  after  a  wound  inflicted  by  it. 

The  aborigines  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  my- 
thical animal  which  they  call  the  Bunyip,  and  which 
is  alleged  to  inhabit  the  larger  rivers.    It  is  supposed 
to  be  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  is  described  by 
them  with  much  impressiveness  and  a  certain  awe. 
Occasionally,  white  settlers  have  asserted  that  they 
have  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  unsightly  creature  dis- 
porting itself  in  the  water,  but  after  all  the  reality  of 
the  bunyip  remains  as  doubtful  as  that  of  the  great 
sea-serpent.    It  is  possible  that  some  large  water- 
snake,  or  some  kind  of  seal,  may  have  been  seen  and 
magnified  by  the  fears  of  the  ignorant,  or  that  some 
high  flood  may  have  borne  down  a  young  alligator  or 
two  from  the  northern  districts  of  Australia,  and 
imprisoned  them  in  the  Victorian  rivers  ;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  continually  recurring 
tales  of  the  apparition  of  the  fabled  bunyip  are 
entirely  without  foundation  in  fact.    As  almost  all 
Australian  animals  are  of  nocturnal  habits,  night  is 
'  not  a  season  of  silence  in  the  forest  solitudes,  but 
when  the  moonlight  beams  they  are  replete  with 
varied  forms  of  animal  life,  and  the  air  resounds  with 
the  songs  of  wild  birds. 

The  birds  of  Australia,  which  by  a  calumny  of 
travellers  have  been  denied  the  gift  of  song  as  un- 
justly as  her  wild  flowers  have  been  declared  bereft 
of  perfume,  are  numerous  and  beautiful.  The  hues 
of  their  plumage  are  gorgeous  and  brilliant ;  some  of 
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them  are  sweet  or  plaintive  songsters,  while  others 
are  distinguished  for  the  quaint  peculiarities  of  their 
strains,  among  which  none  is  more  mirth-provoking 
than  the  loud  jeering  note  of  the  laughing  jackass. 
The  robin  red-breast  of  the  antipodes  is  an  ex- 
quisite little  creature,  with  a  breast  resplendent  in 
colours  infinitely  more  brilliant  than  the  familiar 
household  friend  of  English  homes ;  but  it  is  wild 
and  erratic,  loving  to  appear  chiefly  in  wet  and 
stormy  weather,  and  never  tame  like  the  English 
robin.    The  varieties  of  parrots  and  cockatoos  are 
numerous,  vying  with  each  other  in  the  splendour 
of  their  plumage.      Large  flights  of  milk-white, 
yellow-crested  cockatoos  traverse   the   air,  which 
resounds  with  their  harsh  unmelodious  cry  as  they 
approach  and  alight,  after  many  a  mazy  curve,  on  the 
branches  of  some  wide-spreading  tree,  or  lower  still, 
to  glean  the  grain  from  some  stubble  field.  The 
grass  paddocks  are  dotted  with  numberless  little 
green  parrots,  which  fly  away  with  a  frightened  cry 
when  a  human  step  approaches  ;  while  others,  green, 
blue,  red,  yellow,  gleam  like  bright  flowers  among 
the  branches  of  the  great  gum-trees.     These  birds 
are  easily  tamed,  and  gifted  with  varied  degrees  of 
intelligence,  but  the  most  beautiful  among  them, 
when  tamed,  appear  to  be  the  shortest  lived. 

The  laughing  jackass,  which  is  a  large  brown  bird 
of  the  king-fisher  tribe,  is  very  useful  in  destroying 
snakes,  to  which,  as  an  article  of  food,  it  is  very  par- 
tial. It  is  attracted  by  the  sight  of  its  prey  bask- 
ing and  glittering  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  darts 
down  upon  it  to  seize  it  by  the  skin  of  the  back. 
Holding  the  snake  with  a  firm  grip  in  its  powerful 
beak,  it  mounts  high  in  the  air  and  drops  it  to  the 
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ground,  following;  it  with  a  downward  swoop  to 
repeat  the  process,  till  the  delicate  spine  of  the 
snake  is  broken,  and  the  jackass  is  at  liberty  to 
enjoy  its  substantial  repast.     For  this  essential 
service  to  mankind  the  laughing  bird  enjoys  universal 
consideration,  and  comparative  immunity  from  the 
sportsman's  gun.    The  wild  fowl  available  for  the 
table  include  the  Lowan  or  mallee  bird,  which  is 
however  but  rarely  obtainable.    It  is  generally,  but 
not  exclusively,  found  in  the  mallee,  is  slightly  larger 
than  the  hen  pheasant,  and  rises  in  the  same  manner. 
Its  favourite  resort  is  the  outskirt  of  the  mallee, 
where  low  indigenous  shrubs  of  a  soft  and  glossy 
green  grow  in  profusion.    Its  flesh,  when  properly 
cooked,  is  excellent,  and  its  egg,  nearly  as  large  as 
an  ordinary  goose  egg,  and  of  a  soft  pink  tint,  is 
most  delicate  hi  flavour.    The  lowan  are  gregarious 
birds,  and  especially  at  the  breeding  season  combine 
to  perform  their  important  functions  in  quite  a  com- 
munistic manner.    They  collect  large  heaps  of  dry 
leaves,  among  which  a  number  of  females  indis- 
criminately lay  their  eggs,  taking  care  to  cover 
them  up  warmly.    The  process  of  hatching  gives 
them  no  trouble,  for  they  never  sit;  but  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  eggs  has  been  laid  they  are  left 
to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  dry  and  decaying 
vegetable  matter.    As  the  time  approaches  when 
the  chicks  should  break  the  shell,  the  male  birds 
hover  about  on  the  watch  for  their  appearance; 
snakes  also  love  to  glide  round  the  spot  in  hopes  of 
securing  a  few  of  the  tender,  defenceless  creatures 
at  this  early  stage  of  their  existence.    The  chick 
emerges  from  the  egg  with  a  skin  pink  and  bare, 
on  which  the  promise  of  its  feathers  is  barely  dis- 
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cernible.  In  the  incredibly  short  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  during  which  the  feathers  sprout  so 
rapidly  that  one  could  almost  see  their  growth  as  it 
progresses,  it  is  fully  fledged  and  feathered,  and 
fairly  launched  into  life.  The  parental  duties  of  the 
lowan  are  therefore  by  no  means  onerous. 

The  larger  varieties  of  birds  include  the  elegant 
Lyre-bird,  known  by  the  blacks  as  the  "bullen 
bullen,"  the  native  companion,  and  the  emu,  the 
last  of  which  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  powerful. 
The  lyre-bird  has  become  very  rare  in  most  parts  of 
Victoria,  but  is  still  often  seen  in  Gipp's  Land.  It 
is  hardly  as  large  as  an  ordinary  barn-fowl,  but 
appears  to  be  far  larger  owing  to  its  magnificent 
tail,  which  is  very  long,  and  grows  exactly  in  the 
shape  of  the  graceful  instrument  after  which  it  is 
named,  the  longest  feathers  on  either  side  drooping 
in  a  slight  curve.  It  is  a  clever  mocking-bird, 
reproducing  faithfully  the  note  of  all  its  forest  com- 
panions, but  it  is  rarely  tamed,  and  is  very  shy  and 
delicate.  Its  favourite  haunt  is  among  the  moun- 
tain regions,  in  secluded  spots,  where  clear  ever- 
running  springs  filter  through  the  rocks,  and  call 
forth  a  rich  vegetation,  which  remains  evergreen  in 
spite  of  the  summer's  withering  heats.  Here  grows 
the  fragrant  musk-tree,  which  attains  a  height  of  1 6 
feet,  and  whose  leaves,  broad  and  shining  like  the 
laurel,  are  fined  with  silver,  while  its  pale  yellow 
blossoms  exhale  sweet  odours  on  the  air.  Here 
grows  also  the  rich  fantastic  fern-tree,  while  brilliant 
wild  flowers  and  gay  shrubs  cover  the  ground  with 
a  profuse  undergrowth  of  variegated  hue.  The 
native  companion  is  a  large  bird  of  the  crane  tribe. 
Its  legs  are  long,  its  plumage  a  lavender  grey,  and 
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its  head  stands  about  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  is  very  common  in  the  country  districts,  and  is 
rarely  seen  alone,  but  usually  travels  in  company. 
Large  numbers  are  often  seen  together,  stalking 
along  the  grass  and  seeking  for  insects  or  grain; 
their  movements  are  very  graceful,  and  frequently 
they  perform  a  series  of  evolutions  which  might 
compare  favourably  with  the  dancing  of  human  two- 
legged  creatures.   It  is  most  amusing  to  watch  them 
as  they  advance  to  each  other,  recede,  turn,  return, 
and  go  through  a  variety  of  figures  like  dancers  in  a 
quadrille  or  minuet.     The  performance  is  frequently 
continued  for  some  time,  with  no  apparent  object 
but  amusement. 

The  emu,  which  stands  about  four  feet  in  height, 
is  not,  like  the  native  companion,  able  to  fly,  its 
wings  being  only  small  flappers  incompetent  to  sus- 
tain its  weight.  It  is  very  fleet,  and  its  chief  means 
of  defence  or  attack  are  its  legs,  which  are  extremely 
strong,  a  single  kick  being  sufficient  to  disable  a 
dog.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  friend  of  mine  was 
pursuing  an  emu  on  horseback,  it  became  desperate, 
and  throwing  itself  on  its  back  as  the  horse  ap- 
proached, kicked  savagely,  ripping  his  side  with  its 
claws.  The  horse  was  so  torn  that  it  was  necessary 
to  shoot  him. 

The  eggs  of  the  emu  have  obtained  a  world-wide 
celebrity,  and  are  annually  converted  by  Australian 
jewellers  into  various  ornamental  articles,  which  are 
in  great  request  as  characteristic  gifts  to  friends  at 
home.  Its  plumage  is  of  a  greyish  brown,  and  the 
feathers,  which  are  small  and  crisp,  make  a  peculiar 
rustle  when  in  motion.  The  emu  is  easily  tamed, 
but  is  rather  a  dangerous  pet.    Like  the  native 
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companion,  it  has  a  love  for  all  bright  things,  and 
has  been  known  to  swallow  silver  spoons,  or  any 
other  small  glittering  object  left  in  its  way.  The 
human  eye  has  the  same  attraction  for  both  these 
birds,  and  cases  are  on  record  of  their  attempting  to 
peck  out  the  eyes  of  young  children. 

The  "  mopoke,"  a  kind  of  owl,  is  so  called  from 
its  note,  which  is  said  to  be  in  approximation  to 
these  two  syllables  ;  to  my  ear  the  sound  greatly 
resembled  the  sweet  note  of  the  cuckoo  in  its  soft, 
plaintive,  monotonous  refrain.  It  is  rarely  heard  by 
daylight,  but  mingles  with  the  melancholy  long- 
drawn  whistle  of  the  curlew  during  the  silent  night 
hours.  The  mopoke  is  an  ugly  brown  bird,  with  a 
large  head,  great  round  eyes,  and  a  formidable 
hooked  beak,  with  which  it  deals  destruction  among 
the  small  game  on  which  it  preys. 

The  reptile  and  insect  tribes  are  more  largely 
represented  in  Australia  than  is  altogether  agree- 
able, yet  though  the  venomous  varieties  are  nume- 
rous, deaths,  resulting  either  from  snake-bite,  or 
from  the  sting  of  poisonous  insects,  are  happily  of 
rare  occurrence.  Snakes,  as  is  well"  known,  are 
extremely  timid,  and,  except  those  of  the  boa  con- 
strictor tribe,  which  are  unknown  in  Australia, 
rarely  attack  mankind  save  .in  self-defence,  or 
when  they  are  intercepted  on  their  way  to  their 
holes.  As,  however,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
know  the  position  of  these  holes,  or  to  avoid 
stepping  on  a  snake,  as  it  lies  concealed  among  the 
grass,  there  must  always  be  some  risk  from  living 
in  "  snaky  "  localities.  The  recent  researches  of  an 
experienced  naturalist  have  ascertained  that  Aus- 
tralia possesses  eighty-three  distinct  species  of  the 
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snake   tribe,  of  which  no  fewer  than   sixty  are 
venomous,  and  fifteen  amphibious.    It  is  therefore 
no  wonder  that  to  less  scientific  minds,  incapable  of 
distinguishing  between  the  harmless  and  the  harm- 
ful, they  are  all  of  them  equally  objects  of  dread 
and  distrust.    Among  the  most  deadly  is  asserted 
to  be  the  deaf,  or  death  adder,  a  short  thick-bodied 
snake  of  a  dull  dirty  yellow  colour,  and  not  much 
more  than  eighteen  inches  in  length,  whose  sluggish 
drowsy  habits  fortunately  tend  to  diminish  in  some 
degree  the  danger  attending  its  presence.  ^  It  is  not 
easily  roused  when  sleeping  in  the  sunshine,  and  is 
therefore  the  more  readily  killed.    It  is  armed  with 
deadly  weapons  at  both  ends,  for  besides  the  venom 
in  its  fangs,  its  tail  possesses  a  no  less  fatal  sting. 
A  favourite  dog  of  mine  was  bitten  by  a  large  lead- 
coloured  snake,  and  died  within  an  hour.    He  had  a 
dangerous  fancy  for  playing  with  every  live  creature 
he  encountered  in  his  walks,  and  after  many  a  game 
with  some  harmless  iguana,  unfortunately  seized 
upon  a  snake  one  day,  and  tried  to  toss  it  aloft, 
when  suddenly  he  dropped  it,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
ran  forward.    Soon  he  lagged  behind,  but  still  con- 
trived to  crawl  onwards  till  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  dwelling-house,  where  he  lay  down  never  to 
rise.     We  stood  mournfully  watching  our  dumb 
friend  as  his  life  ebbed  visibly  away.    A  few  slight 
convulsions  interrupted  the  heavy  lethargy  which 
had  overwhelmed  him,  and  then  in  a  few  short 
minutes  more  he  was  dead.    Poor  Rover  !  _  He  had 
been  such  a  trusty  favourite,  we  missed  him  sadly. 
All  the  preceding  night,  as  if  oppressed  by  a  vague 
presentiment  of  his  impending  fate,  he  would  not 
rest,  but  kept  up  an  incessant  bark,  which  neither 
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blows  nor  caresses  could  induce  him  to  discontinue, 
though  the  night  was  clear  and  still,  and  there  was 
not  apparently  the  slightest  cause  for  his  unusual 
perturbation.  When  he  was  gone,  we  often  missed 
the  sonorous  bark  that  had  annoyed  us  that  night, 
and  trod  more  carefully  for  many  a  day  on  the  grass 
in  which  death  so  swift  and  fearful  for  man  as  well 
as  beast  might  perchance  lie  concealed.  We  were 
living  during  that  summer  in  a  very  snaky  region, 
and  my  wife,  a  new  arrival  in  the  colony,  was  at 
first  greatly  terrified  at  the  unwelcome  intrusions  of 
these  silent  stealthy  foes.  The  house  we  occupied 
was  an  old  one,  and  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  a  creek, 
whose  banks  were  clad  with  tangled  growth  of  ferns 
and  grasses.  Our  first  precautions  were  to  remove 
the  dairy  to  a  distance,  and  to  surround  the  house 
with  a  layer  of  white  gravel  on  which  a  snake  could 
be  quickly  seen  ;  nevertheless  we  were  unpleasantly 
surprised  one  day  on  finding  one  in  our  parlour, 
rearing  its  wicked  head  aloft  behind  the  paper  and 
lining  of  the  room  in  a  corner  where  the  lining  had 
been  torn.  It  retreated  upwards,  and  was  lost  to 
sight,  but  on  tearing  away  the  lining  it  was  found 
clinging  to  the  beams,  and  was  quickly  brought 
down  and  destroyed.  We  now  redoubled  our  pre- 
cautions, never  venturing  to  move  about  in  the  dark, 
or  to  retire  to  rest  without  first  making  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  beds,  for  snakes  have  an  undesir- 
able predilection  for  the  warmth  of  blankets  and 
feather  pillows.  A  little  girl,  who  was  on  a  visit 
with  us,  took  her  own  simple  measures  for  safety, 
and  never  failed  to  add  a  special  clause  to  her  even- 
ing prayers  for  preservation  from  "  snakes,  scorpions, 
and  centipedes."    As,  however,  the  novelty  wore  off, 
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even  the  ladies  forgot  to  think  of  the  dreaded  reptiles. 
I  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  snakes  killed  on  the 
station,  consequently  every  one  that  appeared  was 
sedulously  hunted  down.  It  was  marvellous  to 
watch  the  long  continuance  of  muscular  action  in 
the  snake's  body  after  its  head  had  been  cut  off; 
frequently  I  have  thrown  one  on  an  ant-hill,  where 
it  would  writhe  and  twist  about  for  hours  with  a 
painful  semblance  of  living  agony,  as  myriads  of 
busy  ants  coursed  to  and  fro  over  it.  One  night  on 
an  ant-hill  sufficed  to  convert  the  headless  body  into 
a  white  bare  skeleton. 

Every  summer  has  its  new  stock  of  snake  stories, 
which  are  published  with  elaborate  details  in  the 
local  papers,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that, 
as  a  rule,  they  tell  of  hairbreadth  escapes — very 
rarely  of  deaths.  The  new  cure  for  snake-bite, 
announced  and  tested  by  Professor  Halford  of  the 
Melbourne  University,  by  injection  of  liquid  ammonia 
into  the  veins,  the  apparatus  for  which  can  be  readily 
carried  about  the  person,  in  great  measure  neutralizes 
the  danger  to  which  travellers  are  exposed  from  this 
cause.  Nevertheless,  very  unpleasant  encounters 
frequently  take  place.  Such  an  one  befell  a  keen 
sportsman  who  was  creeping  on  all-fours  through  a 
patch  of  tall  ferns  to  approach  within  range  of  some 
ducks.  Suddenly  he  found  his  arm  encircled  by  a 
large  snake,  whose  baleful  eyes  glittered  angrily 
from  a  head  in  perilous  proximity  to  his  own.  The 
slightest  movement  on  his  part  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  fatal  to  him,  but  he  had  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  refrain  from  stirring,  being  possibly 
half  paralysed  with  fear.  It  must  have  lasted  only 
a  few  seconds,  but  to  him  they  seemed  an  age,  when 
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at  length  the  creature  slowly  unwound  its  coils  and 
glided  rustling  away  through  the  ferns,  having 
effectually  damped  the  sportsman's  ardour  for  that 
day.    Another  gentleman,  sleeping  in  a  bush  hut, 
awoke  during  the  night,  being  disturbed  by  a  slight 
heaving  of  the  pillow  under  his  head.    He  was  very 
drowsy,  and  trying  to  persuade  himself  that  he  had 
been  dreaming,  prepared  for  another  nap,  but  just  as 
he  was  yielding  again  to  unconsciousness,  the  pillow 
heaved  once  more  very  unmistakeably.  Starting 
up,  he  struck  a  light,  and  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  matter.    He  lifted  up  the  pillow,  and  saw  coiled 
up  underneath  a  long  black  snake,  which  with  a 
quick  apprehension  of  its  danger  slipped  down  from 
the  bed,  and  in  an  instant  disappeared  in  a  hole  in 
the  flooring-boards,  whence  it  could  not  be  dis- 
lodged. 

Similar  stories,  varying  in  the  details  of  horror, 
might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  but  all  bear  a 
strong  family  resemblance  to  each  other.  A  poor 
woman  with  a  number  of  young  children,  one  day 
heard  their  laughter  resounding  in  shrieks  of  delight 
through  the  cottage.  Tempted  to  know  the  cause  of 
so  much  merriment  she  went,  after  a  while,  to  the 
room  where  they  were  assembled,  and  found  them 
seated  in  a  group  on  the  floor.  In  the  centre  was 
a  hole,  through  which,  to  her  horror,  she  saw  the 
head  of  a  snake  protruding.  The  creature  was  vainly 
endeavouring  to  escape,  for  each  time  the  head 
emerged,  a  tap  from  one  of  the  children  sent  it  back. 
This  new  game  of  "Bo-peep"  had  been  carried  on 
for  some  time,  and  each  fresh  appearance  of  the  snake 
was  hailed  with  a  renewed  shout  of  laughter  from 
the  young  tormentors.  The  alarmed  mother  promptly 
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put  a  stop  to  the  dangerous  amusement,  greatly  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  fearless  urchins. 

The  snakes  commonly  seen  in  Victoria  rarely 
exceed  six  feet  in  length,  but  the  aborigines  used  to 
speak  of  a  far  larger  kind,  known  among  themselves 
as  the  "  Mindi,"  which  they  assured  me  had  been 
frequently  seen  in  the  mallee.  They  described  this 
creature,  whether  real  or  imaginary  I  cannot  tell,  as 
a  most  formidable  monster.  Seeing  one  day  at  my 
house  a  large  coloured  French  print  of  a  tiger's  head, 
with  glaring  eyes,  and  of  life  size,  a  party  of  blacks 
pointed  to  it,  and  said,  "  That  one— Mindi ;"  mean- 
ing, "There  is  the  Mindi;"  adding,  as  I  looked  in- 
credulous, "  That  one  only  a  piccaninny  fellow,"  of 
the  redoubtable,  if  not  utterly  unreal,  species. 

The  iguana,  or  large  lizard,  a  very  ugly-looking 
reptile,  is,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  per- 
fectly harmless.  It  attains  to  a  large  size  in  this 
country,  especially  on  the  Murray,  and  in  other 
northern  districts,  where  specimens  have  been  found 
from  six  to  seven  feet  in  length.  One  of  these 
creatures,  unfortunately  for  itself,  intruded  its  pre- 
sence among  a  party  of  pleasure-seekers  picnicking  in 
the  woods,  among  whom  it  was  the  innocent  cause 
of  the  utmost  consternation,  being  by  them  mistaken 
for  a  young  alligator.  Ladies  screamed  and  fled,  or 
fainted,  while  the  more  valorous  among  the  men 
attacked  it,  and  consigned  it  to  speedy  destruction. 
Its  colour  is  black,  with  a  dull  yellow  spot  or  stripe  ; 
its  skin  rough  and  scaly ;  its  head  large  and  flat, 
while  its  legs,  which  are  four  in  number  and  very 
short,  are  provided  with  formidable  claws.  It  feeds 
on  the  smaller  kinds  of  game,  which  it  swallows 
whole.    It  is  patient  and  wary  in  the  pursuit  of  its 
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prey,  creeping  up  the  trees  and  along  the  branches 
as  far  as  they  will  bear  its  weight,  and  driving  the 
hunted  marsupial  to  the  extremity  of  the  branch, 
where  it  clings  till  it  is  exhausted,  and  then  drops 
helpless  to  the  ground,  whither,  in  an  instant,  it  is 
followed  and  seized  by  the  agile  foe.    The  latter, 
having  made  a  solid  meal,  is  content  to  repose  for  a 
time  in  a  dormant  state,  till  hunger  wakening  afresh, 
impels  it  to  action  again.    When  pursued  in  its 
turn  by  dogs,  the  iguana  has  no  means  of  escape 
(unless  its  hole  should  be  at  hand),  except  by  scal- 
ing some  tree  which  is  high  enough  to  place  it  beyond 
pursuit.    Should  no  tree  be  at  hand,  its  natural  in- 
stinct impels  it  to  run  up  any  other  object  which  may 
appear  to  offer  safety.    I  have  been  told,  on  credible 
authority,  that  a  man  who  was  riding  through 
the  bush,  found  himself  selected  for  this  undesirable 
purpose  by  a  frightened  iguana,  close  pressed  by  his 
dogs.    Had  he  dismounted  and  lain  down  on  the 
ground,  the  creature  would  have  fled  instantly  from 
so  unreliable  a  support,  but  the  poor  man,  who  had 
no  experience  of  its  habits,  was  dreadfully  alarmed 
when  he  found  so  ugly  a  customer  clinging  to  him, 
and  strove  with  all  his  might  to  free  himself.  The 
more  he  tried  to  shake  it  off,  the  more  firmly  did  it 
hold  on  with  its  strong,  sharp  claws,  and  when  at 
length  the  man  succeeded  in  dislodging  it,  his  face 
and   hands   were    severely   wounded.  Naturally 
enough,  it  was  not  easy  to  persuade  him  that  the 
iguana  was  not   a  most   savage  and  aggressive 
creature.    A  similar  adventure  had  very  nearly  be- 
fallen a  young  lady,  but  fortunately  it  was  prevented 
by  some  gentlemen  who  were  at  hand,  and  who 
were  able  to  defeat  its  purpose,  just  as  the  iguana 
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was  preparing  to  ascend  by  the  skirt  of  her  riding- 
habit.    Among  the  blacks  it  is  used  for  food,  and 
white  men  who  have  been  bold  enough  to  taste  it 
assert  that  when  well-cooked,  the  flavour  is  excellent, 
although  when  simply  dressed  in  the  aboriginal 
fashion,  it  coidd  scarcely  be  considered  appetizing. 
In  the  latter  form  it  was  eaten  by  a  gentleman  who, 
having  travelled  a  long  distance  without  pertaking 
of  any  food,  was  not  disposed  to  be  fastidious. 
Meeting  a  party  of  aborigines  who  were  frequent 
visitors  at  his  station,  he  informed  them  that  he  was 
in  want  of  food,  and  requested  they  would  supply 
him,  as  he  had  often  done  them  a  similar  service. 
"  You  no  eat  black-fellow  food,"  said  the  spokesman, 
with  a  sarcastic  smile.     "  I  will  though,"  said  the 
other,  "  for  I  am  very  hungry,  and  a  long  way  from 
home."    "  All  right,"  replied  the  black  man,  "  come 
along,  me  look  for  food."    The  larder  was  empty,  so 
the  two  sallied  forth  in  search  of  a  dinner  in  the 
depths  of  a  gum-tree  forest.    Presently  an  iguana 
glided  away  before  them,  and  disappeared  in  a  hole 
in  the  ground.     "  Kai !   me  get  that  fellow  out 
quick,"  said  the  native,  as  he  carefully  tapped  the 
ground  with  the  but-end  of  his  tomahawk.  The 
hole  extended  for  some  distance,  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion under  ground,  and  his  practised  ear  promptly 
detected  by  the  sound  where  the  hollow  was  filled 
up  by  the  body  of  the  iguana.    He  pressed  his  foot 
heavily  down  where  his  experience  told  him  the  head 
must  be,  and  dug  an  opening  at  some  little  distance, 
whence  he  drew  the  creature  forth  by  its  tail.  Then 
crushing  the  head,  to  hinder  it  from  biting,  he  bore 
it  back  to  the  camp-fire,  covered  it  with  hot  ashes, 
and  when  it  was  cooked,  shared  the  impromptu  meal 
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with,  his  visitor.  Served  up  after  this  primi- 
tive fashion,  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  tempting 
morsel,  but  was  not  to  be  despised. 

The  smaller  kinds  of  creeping  things  in  most  parts 
of  Australia  are  both  varied  and  numerous.  There 
are  infinite  varieties  of  spiders,  from  the  large  un- 
sightly tarantula   to    tiny  moving  black   or  red 
specks.    One  or  two  kinds  of  the  black  spider  are 
extremely  venomous,  whose  bite,  though  not  fatal, 
has  consequences  sufficiently  distressing.    It  causes 
extensive  inflammation,  and  usually  produces  two 
or  three  days  of  delirium  in  the  patient.     In  an 
isolated  case  such  a  bite  was  followed  by  a  loss  of 
reason   in    the    sufferer,    extending   over  several 
months.    It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  which  is  the  par- 
ticular spider  whose  bite  is  so  much  to  be  dreaded  ; 
by  some  it  is  asserted  to  be  a  tiny  one  of  the  kind 
frequently  found  among  flowers,  by  others  an  ugly 
creature,  intensely  black,  and  with  a  big  round  body. 
The  result  of  this  difference  of  opinion  is  a  general 
distrust  of  all  black  spiders  by  timid  people. 

The  tarantula,  though  formidable  in  appearance, 
is  said  to  be  harmless.  It  is  useful  in  catching  flies 
and  other  small  insects,  which  swarm  on  summer 
nights,  and  by  many  persons  it  is  allowed  to  roam 
about  undisturbed  in  consideration  of  this  service. 
A  large  one  lived  for  several  weeks  in  my  sitting- 
room,  retiring  during  the  day-time  behind  a  picture 
that  hung  against  the  wall,  and  emerging  at  night 
to  promenade  the  ceiling.  It  was  interesting  to 
watch  its  quick  movements  when  darting  like  light- 
ning on  its  prey,  or  the  cunning  patience  with  which 
it  would  remain  motionless  as  death,  to  lull  the 
sporting  insects  into  security  till  they  boldly  ven- 
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tured  within  its  reach.    Nevertheless,  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  come  into  close  contact  with,  and 
it  has  the  involuntary  power  of  inflicting  unintended 
pain.    In  India,  where  a  similar  kind  is  found,  a 
person  was  sleeping  one  night  in  a  hammock  with  his 
bare  arm  hanging  loosely  down  by  his  side.  ^  On  the 
following  morning  he  found  his  arm  greatly  inflamed, 
and  being  in  considerable  pain,  and  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  cause,  he  sent  to  a  medical  man 
to  prescribe  for  him.    The  doctor  on  his  arrival  had  _ 
no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  perpetrator  of  the 
mischief,  for  on  the  ground  below  the  hammock  lay 
a  tarantula  in  a  feeble  and  disabled  condition.  It 
had  probably  fallen  from  the  ceiling  on  the  bare 
arm  of  the  sleeper,  who,  while  unconsciously  brush- 
ing it  off,  had  injured  its  slender  claws  or  feelers, 
which,  adhering  to  and  penetrating  the  skin  of  the 
arm,  had  produced  the  irritation  he  experienced. 

Among  other  creeping  things,  which  are  neither 
interesting  nor  harmless,  may  be  reckoned  the  long 
wriggling  loathsome  centipede,  which  in  this  country 
attains  to  a  length  of  six  inches ;  and  the  scorpion, 
a  small  and  venomous  kind  of  which  has  a  most 
disagreeable  propensity  for  inserting  itself  between 
the  folds  of  clean  linen,  where  its  presence  is  least 
likely  to  be  expected.  The  centipedes  are  often 
found  in  dry  logs  of  wood,  whence,  like  young  snakes, 
they  occasionally  emerge  to  scare  away  the  social 
circle,  which  has  gathered  round  the  blazing  hearth 
at  night. 

The  crops  and  other  verdure  of  the  colony  are 
subject  to  the  ravages  of  many  small  depredators  in 
the  shape  of  rust,  blight,  caterpillars,  and  locusts. 
The  latter,  a  very  harmless  species  as  compared  with 
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those  which  constituted  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
feed  on  the  tender  green  leaves,  and  are  found  in 
vast  numbers  in  many  parts  of  the  colonies.  They 
are,  when  full  grown,  about  two  inches  in  length, 
of  a  dark  slate  or  black  colour,  with  six  legs,  long- 
transparent  wings,  and  brown  glassy  eyes.  The 
hum  of  these  insects,  which  resounds  through  the 
air  in  long  swelling  chorus,  resembles  the  chirp  of  a 
countless  army  of  crickets,  and  is  distinctly  heard 
by  people  in  ships  sailing  up  the  Sydney  harbour 
for  miles  before  they  reach  the  shore.  Caterpillars 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes  abound,  and  during  certain 
seasons  commit  vast  destruction  in  the  fields  and 
gardens,  rendering  every  precaution  which  can  be 
taken  against  them  utterly  useless.    Great  armies  of 
long  dark-coloured  caterpillars  may  sometimes  be 
seen  travelling  in  search  of  food.    They  adhere  to 
each  other  in  a  long  file,  disposed  abreast  in  rows, 
and,  as  the  leaders  move  or  rest,  the  movement  is 
imitated  simultaneously  by  the  whole  ugly  crawling 
mass.    Slowly,  but  surely,  the  loathsome  procession 
toils  over  the  ground,  leaving  a  slimy  track  behind. 
Woe  to  the  tree  that  comes  in  the  way  of  these 
hungry  marauders,  for  ascending  the  stem,  they 
spread  over  the  branches,  and  feed  voraciously  till  it 
is  stripped  of  all  the  pride  of  its  verdure. 

Mosquitoes,  and  flies  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  fill 
the  air  with  their  wearisome  buzz  during  the  long 
summer  months ;  the  latter  especially  are  a  source 
of  much  annoyance  to  the  housewife,  and  cause  her 
to  live  in  constant  apprehension  for  the  contents  of 
her  larder.  Not  even  when  a  slice  from  a  freshly 
cooked  joint  has  been  safely  deposited  on  the  dinner 
plate  is  the  danger  altogether  past ;  for,  if  absorbed 
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in  conversation  he  forgets  to  watch  his  portion,  he 
has  occasionally  the  mortification  to  find  that  during 
his  temporary  abstraction  it  has  become  replete 
with  a  revolting  kind  of  creeping  life. 

These,  and  many  other  drawbacks  which  are 
common  to  all  hot  climates,  no  doubt  counteract  in 
some  measure  the  charms  of  glowing  skies,  of  radiant 
sunsets,  and  of  soft  moonlit  balmy  nights  ;  _  yet 
happily  habit,  which  familiarises  us  with  all  things, 
renders  them  tolerable,  while  care  and  ingenuity 
provide  many  methods  of  guarding  against  their 
disagreeable  consequences. 


PART  II. 
VICTORIA    AS    IT  IS. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


MINING. 


As  time  passed  on  the  condition  of  the  country 
naturally  underwent  many  changes.    After  the  first 
few  years  of  gold-digging  the  plentiful  surface-gold 
began  to  be  less  abundant,  and  apparatus  of  a  more 
complex  nature  than  had  at  first  been  required  be- 
came needful,  both  for  crushing  the  quartz  obtained 
from  reefs  which  had  been  partially  worked,  and  for 
providing  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  the  washing 
of  the  gold.    The  water-supply  over  the  greater  part 
of  Victoria  being  quite  inadequate,  it  was  necessary 
to  supplement  it  by  artificial  dams  and  force-pumps, 
and  the  means  of  isolated  individuals  being  rarely 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  incur  the  necessary 
expenses  single-handed,  the  first  mining  companies 
started  into  fife,  with  the  view  of  carrying  on  ex- 
tensive operations  both  in  reefing  and  in  the  less 
laborious  shallow  sinking.     Very  rich  reefs  had 
already  been  discovered,  whose  brilliant  promise 
could  not  fail  to  dazzle  the  imagination  and  stimu- 
late the  hopes  of  the  many  who  sighed  for  the 
attainment  of  wealth.    Two  brothers,  by  their  own 
unassisted  efforts,  obtained  from  one  lucky  reef, 
inaptly  called  "  Poverty  Reef,"  during  little  more 
than  a  year,  gold  to  the  value  of  £70,000,  on  which 
little  competence  they  might  have  been  well  satis- 
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fied  to  retire.  But,  though  many  fortunes  have 
been  made  by  reefing,  it  is  not,  as  a  source  of  wealth 
to  be  depended  on,  superior  to  the  alluvial  gold- 
field.  The  reefs  dip  under  ground  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  this  so  capriciously,  and  often  at  so 
sharp  an  angle,  that  while  at  the  crown  of  the  reef 
the  gold-studded  quartz  may  perchance  be  seen 
cropping  up  through  the  soil,  it  may,  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  further,  be  some  hundred  feet  under 
ground,  whence  it  cannot  be  extracted  without  much 
labour  and  expense.  Often  too  the  vein  whence 
the  ore  is  obtained  breaks  abruptly  off,  or  becomes 
suddenly  poor  and  valueless. 

The  crushing  of  the  quartz  is  the  test  of  its 
worth,  and  when  interested  directors  have  cause 
to  doubt  the  successful  result,  it  is  deferred  as  long 
as  possible.  From  very  rich  reefs  as  much  as  six 
ounces  of  gold  have  been  occasionally  obtained  from 
the  ton  of  stone ;  but  this  is  quite  an  exceptional 
yield,  while  one  or  two  pennyweights  to  the  ton 
would  still  entitle  the  reef  to  be  considered  a  profit- 
able one.  The  example  of  the  first  projectors  of 
mining  companies  found  numerous  imitators,  and 
soon  the  newspapers  began  to  teem  with  flaming 
advertisements,  setting  forth  the  prospectus  of  each 
of  the  new  joint-stock  enterprises.  The  confidence 
of  the  public  in  the  genuineness  of  all  these  brilliant 
schemes  appeared  to  be  boundless,  and  no  one 
dreamt  of  failure  as  possible.  For  a  time  companies 
became  quite  the  rage — the  new  means  by  which 
alone  fortunes  could  be  won  ;  and  the  share-market, 
a  new  institution  in  the  colony,  became  a  scene  of 
feverish  excitement,  and  the  absorbing  subject  of 
thought. 
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Prominent  among  others  of  less  note,  which 
nourished  for  a  brief  time,  and  then  ended  in  darkness 
and  disappointment,  were  the  great  Bolivia,  Bolmda, 
Bagshot,  Myer's  Flat,  and  Bendigo  Valley  mining 
companies;  names  which  many  a  victimized  Vic- 
torian will  recall  with  a  rueful  sigh  as  he  remembers 
how  much  they  cost  him.    At  first  the  mania  for 
shares  became  so  great,  that,  losing  all  their  usual 
habits  of  caution,  even  shrewd  careful  men  neglected 
to  examine  statements  on  the  truth  of  which  they 
hazarded  their  money ;  and  people  were  so  easily 
duped,  that  it  is  no  wonder  clever  rogues  were  ever 
found  ready  to  trade  upon  their  credulity.  Bich 
specimens  could  be  easily  procured  and  deposited  m 
places  where  they  might  readily  be  found  afterwards, 
and  where  the  uninitiated  were  led  to  believe  that 
many  as  rich  were  lying  undiscovered.    Such  tricks 
were  doubtless  often  practised,  and  possibly  may  be 
so  still,  when  any  designing  persons  have  a  secret 
object  for  desiring  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  new 
claim.    The  following  anecdote,  which  was  recently 
related  by  the  correspondent  of  a  New  Zealand 
paper,  will  serve  further  to  illustrate  this  fact,  and 
may  prove   the  slippery  nature  of  some  mining 
transactions,  and  the  risk  of  entering  on  any  such, 
without  sufficient  experience  to  allow  of  personal 
investigation. 

The  ingenuous  narrator  thus  tells  his  story  : — 

"  A  good  crop  of  smart  sharebrokers  is  worth  100  reefs  for 
getting  up  a  rush.  I  was  in  the  sharebroking  business  myself 
in  an  adjoining  province.  A  sharebroker  who  died  in  Bendigo 
bequeathed  me  five  specimens  in  his  will,  stating  that,  put  to 
honest  use,  they  were  worth  more  than  the  Koh-i-noor.  As  soon 
as  I  got  the  specimens  I  came  to  New  Zealand,  and  showed 
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them  to  several  parties  on  a  gold-field,  and  got  up  a  mania  in 
no  time.  Of  course  sharebrokers  came  up  to  see  what  was  to 
be  done.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  whose  name  I  don't  know, 
asked  one  day  if  I  had  got  any  stone  out  of  my  reef.  I  said 
I  had  knocked  off  a  few  pieces  from  a  leader,  and  showed  him 
the  specimens.  He  immediately  grasped  my  hand,  and  shaking 
with  excitement  said,  '  My  boy,  the  best  pieces  of  quartz  in  the 
Australian  colonies.  To  my  knowledge,  with  their  aid,  thirty- 
seven  companies  in  Victoria,  fourteen  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
seventeen  in  Queensland,  besides  others  I  have  heard  of,  have  been 
got  up.  It  is  just  fifteen  years  since  I  saw  them  first  in  Ben- 
digo.  What  will  you  take  for  them1?'  I  replied  that  I  didn't 
care  about  parting  with  them.  My  friend  sighed  deeply,  and 
as  he  turned  away  to  hide  a  falling  tear,  remarked  in  broken 
accents — '  I  have  been  looking  for  these  specimens  five  years  ! 
The  last  I  heard  of  them  was  at  Port  Curtis.'  A  few  weeks 
after  this  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  leave  the  place  {not  on 
account  of  the  reef  dipping  considerably,  and  the  inability  of 
the  miners  working  in  the  shaft  to  find  where  it  commenced  to 
dip),  but  because  I  wished  to  visit  a  friend  in  Victoria ;  but 
before  leaving  I  sold  the  specimens  to  the  gentleman  who  coveted 
them.  He  remarked,  as  we  parted,  '  I 'm  going  to  make  a  pile 
up  north.'  He  went  to  Auckland.  Three  weeks  after  he  landed 
there  a  rush  set  in." 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  poetical  license  on 
the  part  of  the  narrator,  there  is  probably  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  the  story  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  very 
certain  that  some  companies  were  founded  on  no 
more  solid  foundations.  I  will  in  further  illustration 
give  the  history  of  one  of  the  large  companies  formed 
on  the  Bendigo  Diggings,  the  circumstances  of  which 
accidentally  came  to  my  knowledge.  It  was  one  of 
those  from  which  the  most  splendid  results  were 
confidently  expected,  but  which  nearly  ruined  many 
of  the  deluded  persons  who  were  beguiled  into 
venturing  their  money  in  the  scheme,  and,  as  in 
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many  other  instances,  benefited  the  projectors 
only. 

There  were  living  in  Bendigo  two  brothers,  who 
from  having  been  connected  with  a  foundry  in  the 
old   country,    had   acquired   some   knowledge  of 
machinery,  which  they  brought  to  bear  on  quartz- 
crushing,  at  that  time  still  a  new  art  in  the  colony. 
They  had  done  tolerably  well  for  themselves,  had 
amassed  a  little  money,  and  had  acquired  a  fair 
character  for  respectability  and  practical  experience. 
But,  wearied  of  gaining  money  by  slow  and  gradual 
means,  they  bethought  themselves   of  a  shorter 
method  of  attaining  wealth,  viz.,  the  starting  of  a 
mining  company.    For  this  purpose  they  found  a 
suitable  piece  of  ground,  bordering  on  some  produc- 
tive diggings  lately  opened  up  ;  but  which,  forming 
part  of  the  pre-emptive  section  of  a  neighbouring 
squatter's  station,  could  not  be  invaded  by  the 
diggers.    A  portion  of  this  land  the  brothers  re- 
solved to  purchase,  knowing  that  its  vicinity  to  a 
gold-field  would  be  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  public.    I  happened  to  be  present  in 
the  office  of  the  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  land  at 
the  precise  time  when  the  brothers  were  engaged 
in  concluding  their  bargain,  and  was  consequently 
an  involuntary  witness  to  the  transaction.    As  the 
matter  did  not  in  any  way  interest  me,  I  thought 
no  more  of  it,  till,  shortly  after,  I  heard  that  a 
company  had  been  organized  by  the  brothers,  to 
open  up  a  mine  on  the  land  in  question.    This  in- 
formation threw  a  new  light  on  the  transaction,  and 
I  recollected  the  conditions  of  the  sale,  the  price 
being  fixed  at  £3000,  of  which  only  a  part  was  paid 
in  cash,  the  remainder  to  be  held  over  in  bills. 
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Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  their  bar- 
gain the  brothers  had  repaired  to  Melbourne,  where 
they  made  fabulous  representations  regarding  the 
value  of  the  land,  its  great  promise  of  gold,  and  the 
high  figure  (many  thousand  pounds  in  excess  of  the 
true  price)  which  had  been  paid  for  it.  Being  con- 
sidered quiet,  respectable  men,  their  statements 
were  received  with  ready  credit.  They  offered  their 
purchase  to  the  public  at  a  large  sum,  reserving  a 
certain  number  of  shares  for  themselves  as  a  blind ; 
and  alleging  of  course  their  inability  to  undertake 
the  extensive  operations  alone.  Moneyed  men  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain  shares 
in  the  promising  bubble,  and  the  brothers  realized  an 
extravagant  profit  on  the  sum  they  had  ventured. 
Among  the  list  of  directors  whom  they  had  succeeded 
in  winning  over  to  their  scheme,  were  men  whose 
names  stood  high  in  the  mercantile  world,  and  who 
acted  as  magnets  to  attract  others  of  lesser  note. 
Probably  in  this  instance  most  of  the  directors  were 
bond  Jide  men,  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the 
affair ;  but  it  was  no  unusual  course  for  projectors  of 
new  companies  to  obtain  the  countenance  of  persons 
of  some  note  by  the  free  gift  of  shares,  in  considera- 
tion of  which  many  were  found  willing  to  lend  their 
names  and  credit  to  give  an  appearance  of  stability 
to  some  new  project. 

While  the  preparations  for  working  the  ground 
were  in  progress  I  met  one  of  the  brothers,  who, 
hearing  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  Melbourne,  thought 
proper  to  accost  me  with  the  offer  of  some  shares  in 
his  great  company ;  adding  in  a  tone  of  studied 
nonchalance,  "  Oh,  by-the-bye,  you  need  not  men- 
tion the  price  we  paid  for  that  land,  you  know, 
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when  you  are  in  town.  You  might  say  we  paid  so- 
and-so  much  for  it,  if  you  hear  it  spoken  of."  I 
looked  at  him  and  said,  "  It  is  not  my  business,  Mr. 

 ,  but  I  have  no  intention  of  telling  a  lie  about 

it,  if  I  am  asked."  He  looked  a  little  uncomfortable, 
but  did  not  press  the  point,  nor,  I  need  scarcely  add, 
did  he  send  me  any  shares.  In  Melbourne  I  found 
the  new  company  in  great  favour,  and  many  of  my 
personal  friends  had  embarked  largely  in  the  shares. 
They  were  so  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  the 
result,  that  it  was  not  pleasant  to  attempt  to  un- 
deceive them.  I  ventured,  however,  to  state  what 
little  I  knew  of  the  matter,  and  what  had  been  the 
real  terms  of  the  sale.  As  well  might  I  have  spoken 
to  the  waves.  The  statement  was  received  with  a 
storm  of  angry  incredulity  ;  the  hopeful  speculators 
would  not  listen  to  the  unpalatable  truth,  and  as  it 
was  indeed  too  late  to  serve  them,  it  was  useless  to 
say  any  more.  Weeks  passed  on,  and  all  the  ex- 
pensive machinery  having  been  purchased  and  set 
up  on  the  ground,  operations  began  in  earnest. 
Never,  however,  was  there  a  more  miserable  failure  ; 
literally  no  gold  at  all  was  found,  and  after  several 
hopeless  trials,  in  which  the  inexorable  stone  yielded 

no  returns  to  the  crushers,  the  great    claim 

was  finally  abandoned,  the  victimized  shareholders 
losing  all  the  money  they  had  too  eagerly  risked, 
and  many  of  them  being  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin.  The  "  canny"  brothers  did  not  wait  to  see 
the  termination  of  their  little  "  spec,"  but  prudently 
sailed  for  home  before  the  unfortunate  denoue- 
ment had  taken  place,  bearing  with  them  their  own 
handsome  profits  in  the  affair.  Such,  with  some 
variety  in  detail,  may  have  been  the  history  of  more 
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than  one  of  the  mining  companies,  which  beguiled 
even  prudent  men  into  a  forgetfulness  of  their  ordi- 
nary caution,  and  which,  as  bubble  after  bubble  burst, 
at  last  destroyed  public  confidence  in  all  mining 
transactions ;  but  for  a  brief  time  only ;  for  to  this 
day  are  found  those  who  will  allow  themselves  to  be 
duped,  and,  surely  enough,  others  willing  to  dupe 
them.  The  many  unsuccessful,  and  even  fraudulent, 
companies  must  not  however  be  taken  as  a  speci- 
men of  joint-stock  mines  in  general,  as  many  of  these 
have  yielded,  and  some  still  yield,  large  returns  to 
their  fortunate  shareholders  ;  yet  chance  distributes 
the  prizes  most  capriciously,  and  the  number  of  those 
who  are  enriched  bears  no  proportion  to  the  many 
disappointed  ones. 

Among  those  whom  fortune  favoured  were  two 
young  men  in  needy  circumstances,  who,  not  long 
ago,  while  waiting  vainly  for  some  suitable  employ- 
ment, determined  to  occupy  their  inevitable  leisure 
in  prospecting  for  a  reef.  They  were  by  no  means 
sanguine  of  success,  and  their  resources  were  so 
scanty  that  they  had  not  even  the  wherewithal  to 
purchase  the  few  necessary  tools  and  other  requisites 
for  their  expedition.  They  managed,  however,  to 
persuade  a  country  storekeeper  to  furnish  them  with 
all  that  was  needful,  on  the  condition  that,  should 
they  succeed  in  discovering  a  rich  reef,  he  was  to  be 
entitled  to  a  third  share  in  the  whole  concern; 
These  preliminaries  duly  settled,  they  started  on 
their  quest,  and  after  a  short  time  struck  upon  a 
reef  of  rich  promise.  They  returned  exultant  to 
make  known  their  discovery,  and  to  make  provisions 
for  working  their  reef.  Nobody  was  better  pleased 
than  the  storekeeper,  who,  in  return  for  his  small 
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outlay,  found  himself  soon  on  the  highroad  to  wealth. 
Shareholders  were  soon  found  to  furnish  sufficient 
capital,  and  the  first  yields  were  so  large,  that  the 
shares  rose  rapidly  in  the  market.    The  two  young 
men,  glowing  with  success,  bestowed  gifts  of  shares 
on  their  relatives,  all  of  whom  looked  forward  to  a 
life-rental  from  the  new  mine.    All  the  adjoining 
ground  was  soon  leased  by  other  speculators,  and 
their  shares  were  sold  as  readily  as  the  first  ones. 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  supply  of  gold  was 
of  limited  extent,  and  almost  solely  confined  to  the 
original  reef.    Dividends  were  indeed  paid  for  a  very 
short  time  by  the  originators  of  the  secondary  claims, 
but,  as  was  afterwards  suspected,  were  paid  from  the 
capital  of  the  luckless  shareholders,  with  the  view  of 
keeping  the  concern  afloat  a  little  longer,  and  of 
enabling  those  in  the  secret  to  dispose  of  their  own 
shares  ;  but  soon  the  collapse  was  complete  and  final. 
The  finders  of  the  original  reef,  though  they  did  not 
become  "millionnaires,"  as  at  first  they  had  fondly 
anticipated,  had  realized  a  competence,  and  having 
been  prudent,  had  saved  enough  to  live  indepen- 
dently. 

The  uncertain  extent  of  gold  in  mines,  though 
daily  exemplified,  is  rarely  realized  by  those  in- 
terested in  them,  and  the  money  acquired  from  such 
sources  is  proverbially  apt  to  be  squandered  as  fast 
as  it  is  made.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may  mention 
the  case  of  an  acquaintance,  who,  having  but  a  few 
hundred  pounds,  invested  the  whole  in  an  untried 
reef.  When  the  first  crushing  of  the  quartz  com- 
menced, the  returns  were  beyond  all  expectation, 
and  in  a  short  time  his  dividends  had  amounted  to 
more  thousands  than  he  had  invested  hundreds. 
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Had  lie  prudently  saved  his  money  he  might  have 
bought  a  good  sheep-farm,  or  have  otherwise  esta- 
blished himself  in  some  comfortable  way  of  living. 
No  such  humble  project  commended  itself  to  his 
mind,  for  he  was  dazzled  with  success,  and  was  under 
the  common  delusion  that  his  large  dividends  would 
never  grow  less.  Having  feasted  and  made  merry 
with  his  friends  in  the  colony  for  some  time,  he  set 
off  for  Great  Britain,  where  he  contemplated  spend- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life,  living  easily  on  an  income 
of  several  thousands  per  annum.  His  expenses  on 
landing  were  commensurate  with  his  expectations ; 
but  what  was  his  dismay,  when  mail  after  mail 
arrived  from  the  colonies,  and  brought  no  remit- 
tances for  him  !  Convinced  at  last  that  he  must 
be  the  victim  of  foul  play,  he  took  ship  and  re- 
turned to  Australia  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 
Alas  !  it  was  far  worse  than  he  had  ever  supposed  ; 
the  working  of  the  mine  had  been  discontinued,  the 
signs  of  gold  had  died  out,  and,  singularly  enough, 
the  last  dividends  he  had  received  before  leaving 
for  home  had  also  been  the  last  the  mine  was  de- 
stined to  pay. 

The  mines  of  New  Zealand  have  within  late 
years  allured  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Victorian  mining  population.  The  same  tale  of 
chequered  fortunes  attends  the  steps  of  the  digger 
wherever  he  goes,  yet  it  is  no  wonder  that  even 
soberminded  people  are  dazzled  occasionally  by  the 
accounts  which  from  time  to  time  appear  in  the 
colonial  papers.  As  an  instance  I  subjoin  an  extract 
from  a  recent  Auckland  journal  relating  to  one  of 
the  local  mines  : — 

"  One  of  the  richest  specimens  ever  taken  from  the  Thames 
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gold-field  is  a  piece  of  quartz  exactly  10£  lbs.  in  weight,  taken 
from  the  lode  now  being  worked  in  the  Long  Drive  Claim.  It 
is  broken  in  two  pieces,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  being 
completely  saturated  through  and  through  with  gold.  The 
amount  of  gold  contained  in  these  two  pieces  of  stone  has  been 
estimated  by  the  principle  discovered  by  Archimedes,  or,  as  it 
is  best  known,  by  the  term  specific  gravity,  and  is  found  to  be 
just  thirty-six  ounces.  We  have  thus  stone,  and  in  no  small 
quantity,  yielding  some  66  per  cent,  of  gold." 

The  concluding  sentence  of  this  notice,  which 
must  necessarily  be  founded  on  an  assumption,  is 
precisely  one  of  those  calculated  to  dazzle  the  public. 

Another  recent  account  reports  very  favourably 
on  the  prospects  of  other  claims  in  the  same  district. 
The  income  of  one  person  from  the  claim  known 
as  the  "Caledonian"  is  stated  to  be  £20,000  per 
month,  but  of  how  long  continuance  this  princely 
revenue  may  be  is  not  considered.  More  than 
£18,000  had  been  expended  on  this  claim  before  the 
"  colour  "  was  seen,  but  the  first  fortnight's  working 
cleared  it  from  all  debt.  Other  adjoining  claims 
immediately  rose  in  value,  and  shares  that  had  been 
unsaleable  at  8s.  6d.  rose  in  a  few  days  to  £7,  10s., 
with  what  results  to  their  buyers  remains  yet  to  be 
seen. 

In  "Victoria,  the  Gipp's  Land  mines  may  vie  with 
these  celebrated  New  Zealand  claims,  and  they 
afford  at  present  better  prospects  than  any  of  the 
older  gold-fields.  The  nature  of  the  country,  which 
is  mountainous  and  thickly  timbered,  increases  the 
difficulty  of  prospecting  and  working.  Energy,  and 
some  capital,  are  therefore  indispensable,  but  the 
results  thus  far  have  been  very  encouraging,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  Gipp's  Land  will  eventually 
become  the  chief  gold-field  of  the  colony.  Very 
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rich  claims  have  already  been  discovered,  the  shares 
in  one  having  risen  from  25s.  and  30s.  to  £100.  The 
owners  of  this  precious  scrip  were  recently  in  receipt 
of  a  monthly  income  of  £5  on  every  share. 

The  reports  of  the  mining  surveyors  and  registrars 
give  the  number  of  gold-fields  in  Victoria  as  seven, 
viz.,  Ballarat,  Sandhurst,  Beechworth,  Maryborough, 
Castlemaine,  Ararat,  and  Gipp's  Land.  Of  each 
of  these  there  are  numerous  divisions,  with  further 
classification  into  districts  and  subdivisions. 

Mr.  Brough  Smyth,  in  his  great  work  on  the 
Gold-fields  of  Victoria,  states  that  the  number  of 
quartz-reefs  which  have  been  proved  to  be  more  or 
less  auriferous,  is  2651,  these  being  not  all  distinct 
reefs,  but  sometimes  including  parts  of  the  same 
reef,  held  by  different  companies  under  different 
names.  The  estimated  value  of  these  claims  at  the 
close  of  1868  was  £8,869,504.  The  total  number  of 
miners  employed  in  Victoria  at  the  same  date  was 
49,358  Europeans,  and  15,300  Chinese.  Of  the 
latter  only  56  were  quartz-miners,  to  14,023  Euro- 
peans employed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  average  annual  earnings  of  miners  are  com- 
puted by  the  same  authority  to  have  varied  between 
£67,  14s.  (the  lowest  limit  ever  reached  since  the 
discovery  of  gold,  in  1862)  and  £104,  18s.  and  some 
fractions,  which  was  the  sum  earned  on  an  average 
by  each  man  in  1868.  The  wages  paid  to  ordinary 
miners  in  private  claims  range  from  £2  to  £3  per 
week,  while  the  more  skilled  kind  of  labour  is  remu- 
nerated in  proportion. 

There  are  great  tracts  of  country  yet  untried, 
but  whose  outward  features  present  indications  quite 
as  promising  as  those  of  the  gold-fields  originally 
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discovered.  It  may  be  regretted,  therefore,  that 
while  the  mines  offer  a  comfortable  means  of  liveli- 
hood to  all  who  are  willing  to  work  for  it,  there  are 
not  found  more  of  the  surplus  population  of  crowded 
cities,  who  are  now  struggling  painfully  to  maintain 
a  bare  existence,  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  offered.  The  mining  population  of  Vic- 
toria has,  however,  gradually  decreased  of  late  years, 
probably  because  extraordinary  success  has  become 
more  rare.  The  highest  limit  was  attained  in  1859, 
when  the  Europeans  on  the  diggings  numbered 
100,591,  and  the  Chinese  25,173.  Of  these  a  pro- 
portion have  left  the  colony,  but  others  are  engaged 
in  different  kinds  of  labour,  which  may  possibly  be 
more  remunerative  or  more  to  be  relied  on,  though 
less  showy  in  appearance. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE   GOLD-FIELD  CITIES. 

The  first  rank  among  the  large  towns  that  have 
sprung  up  on  the  sites  once  covered  with  the  tents 
of  the  first  diggers  must  be  conceded  to  Ballarat,  a 
busy  bustling  place,  whose  progress,  considering  its 
extreme  youth,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  must 
be  considered  wonderful.  For  many  a  mile  before 
the  traveller  reaches  Ballarat  proper,  his  way  leads 
through  a  dreary-looking  region,  in  which  hundreds 
of  busy  miners  are  burrowing  under  ground.  The 
smiling  face  of  nature,  which  shortly  before  was 
spread  out  in  a  wide  luxuriant  agricultural  dis- 
trict, changes,  and  green  fields  give  way  to  a  desert 
expanse  of  grey  bleached  soil,  rising  in  endless 
barren  mounds — the  heaps  of  washstuff  and  clay 
thrown  up  by  the  miners.  Tents  and  crazy  bark 
huts  dot  the  scene,  but  are  gradually  replaced  by 
better  dwellings  as  the  great  town  is  approached. 
Nothing  could  be  more  arid  and  melancholy  in  ap- 
pearance than  the  scenery  immediately  surround- 
ing a  large  gold-field, — no  verdure  to  be  seen  except 
some  dusty  undergrowth,  or  a  few  stumps  of  fallen 
forest  trees  faintly  struggling  to  sprout  into  leaf. 
There  is  but  little  life  visible  to  give  animation  to 
a  scene  so  devoid  of  beauty,  for  most  of  the  workers 
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are  invisible  in  their  holes.  Here  and  there,  how- 
ever, may  be  seen  a  head  popping  out  from  under 
ground,  or  a  poor  spiritless  horse  mournfully  tread- 
ing his  weary  round  as  he  turns  the  gin  of  some 
puddling  machine.  A  Chinese  encampment  extends 
along  the  road  for  some  distance.  It  is  composed  of 
crazy  tenements  huddled  close  together,  and  con- 
structed of  most  motley  materials,  some  only  queerly 
shaped  tents,  others  wretched  huts,  built  of  bark  or 
logs,  or  patched  up  with  old  tin  cases,  miserable  and 
squalid  in  appearance.  Gradually,  however,  good 
solid  cottages  take  the  place  of  these  poor  hovels,  as 
the  large  town  looms  nearer,  and  the  traces  of  civili- 
sation become  more  evident  at  every  step.  Yet 
still  the  road  leads  through  miles  of  human  dwell- 
ings before  the  suburbs  are  passed,  no  longer  solitary 
now,  for  there  is  a  constant  traffic  of  passengers  on 
foot,  or  in  vehicles. 

The  streets  of  Ballarat  are  wide  and  well  paved, 
and  flanked  with  handsome  buildings,  among  which 
are  first-class  hotels,  numerous  banks,  and  other 
public  edifices ;  and  large  amply-filled  stores,  in 
which  all  sorts  of  merchandise  are  temptingly  dis- 
played. Great  piles  of  machinery  and  towering 
chimneys  rise  on  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  many 
lucrative  mines,  which  extend  far  under  ground, 
undermining  several  of  the  principal  thoroughfares. 
In  the  main  street  is  a  group  of  the  largest  hotels 
and  banks,  and  close  by,  at  the  turning  of  the  street, 
is  the  celebrated  Ballarat  Corner  or  Share  Market, 
where  crowds  of  speculators  congregate  daily  to 
carry  on  their  exciting  traffic.  Here  large  sums  are 
doubtless  lost  and  won  at  every  meeting,  and  to  the 
inexperienced  it  often  proves  a  very  unlucky  corner, 
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which  it  would  have  been  well  for  them  had  they 
never  turned.  Much  daring,  some  capital,  and  a 
knowledge  of  mining  matters,  are  required  for  suc- 
cessful speculations  in  this  market ;  but  to  the  miner 
who  has  amassed  money,  and  is  in  search  of  excite- 
ment, it  is  as  full  of  interest  as  the  Stock  Exchange 
to  the  London  millionnaire.  Among  others,  there 
lives  at  Ballarat  a  wealthy  miner,  who  is  luckier 
than  the  most,  and  has  frequently  left  the  "Corner" 
the  winner  of  thousands  of  pounds.  A  man  of  little 
education,  but  of  great  natural  shrewdness,  every- 
thing he  handles  appears  to  prosper ;  his  means  far 
exceed  his  taste  for  expenditure,  for  he  has  no  ex- 
travagant desires,  and  is  too  wise  to  seek  after  an 
introduction  into  higher  circles  of  society,  where  his 
money  alone  would  be  his  passport.  He  does  not 
care  to  return  to  the  old  country,  where  his  relatives 
are  all  among  the  labouring  classes,  from  which  he 
has  risen  ;  and  considering  himself  entitled  to  some 
exhilarating  amusement,  he  frequents  the  Corner, 
where  his  speculations  prosper,  and  his  gains  far 
exceed  his  occasional  losses. 

The  population  of  Ballarat  by  the  latest  returns 
is  given  at  42,835,  not  including  the  inhabitants  of 
the  smaller  diggings  in  its  vicinity.  As  compared 
with  the  population  of  the  pastoral  and  agricultural 
districts,  the  people  of  Ballarat  may  be  considered 
a  sober  race.  The  vice  of  drunkenness  is  much  less 
prevalent  among  miners  than  others,  though  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  even  here  the  public-houses  are 
far  too  numerous  for  the  welfare  of  the  citizens. 

Of  late  years  great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
embellish  the  city,  especially  by  plantations  of  trees, 
which  it  is  hoped  will,  in  due  time,  furnish  some 
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shade  in  the  scorching  thoroughfares.  The  streets 
and  roads  leading  into  Ballarat  are  macadamized 
with  quartz;  they  are  beautifully  clean  and  dry 
during  the  winter  season,  but  the  white  dust  in 
summer,  and  the  glare  reflected  by  the  pitiless 
brightness  of  an  Australian  sun,  must  be  felt  and 
seen  by  the  weary,  aching  eye-balls,  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  Avenues  of  young  trees,  including 
many  familiar  specimens  of  English  forest  trees,  have 
been  planted  in  most  of  the  principal  streets,  and 
are  carefully  enclosed  and  lovingly  tended. 

Neat  cottages,  surrounded  with  ornamental  veran- 
dahs,  abound  in  the  quieter  streets  and  suburbs; 
and  it  is  almost  pathetic  to  see  what  efforts  have 
been  made  by  their  inmates  to  foster  some  spot  of 
verdure  near  their  homes.  Tiny  gardens,  sedulously 
cultivated,  enclose  each  cottage  with  any  pretensions 
to  elegance,  while  creepers  are  carefully  trained 
round  the  casements  to  exclude  the  glare  and  dust. 
There  is  no  beauty  in  the  view  of  surrounding 
nature,  which  they  help  to  close  out ;  for  far  on 
every  side  extends  the  barren  waste  of  up-turned 
yellowish  soil,  varied  with  walls  of  dark  masonry, 
with  huge  smoking  chimneys  towering  up  aloft. 

The  people  of  Ballarat  can,  however,  refresh 
their  eyes  with  a  sight  of  verdant  pastures,  by  a 
drive  of  a  few  miles.  They  do  not  want  for  amuse- 
ments ;  for  being  within  four  hours'  distance  by  rail 
from  Melbourne,  they  are  favoured  with  visits  from 
most  of  the  theatrical  and  operatic  performers,  who 
from  time  to  time  enliven  the  metropolis  with  their 
presence.  Other  social  recreations  are  frequent ; 
and  they  do  not  lack  even  aquatic  amusements,  hav- 
ing a  favourite  resort  in  an  artificial  lake,  which, 
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though  nearly  dry  at  times,  has  at  others  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  to  float  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  a 
small  steamer.  Water  being  so  great  a  desideratum 
in  all  scenery,  and  so  rare  in  many  parts  of  Australia, 
this  artificial  lake  is  looked  upon  with  much  pride 
by  the  inhabitants,  by  whom  the  pleasure  of  boating 
on  its  shallow  waters  is  much  appreciated.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  first  visit  to 
this  town,  a  ball-room  of  ample  dimensions  was  built 
for  his  reception  ;  and  it  was  boasted  that  the  wood 
which  had  been  used  in  its  construction  had  been 
growing  in  the  forests  only  six  weeks  previously.  If 
this  be  strictly  correct,  it  speaks  well  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  work  can  be  performed  in  the  colony. 
The  large  mines  of  the  district  are  well  worth  a  visit, 
and  most  travellers  to  Victoria  bear  away  with  them 
some  sparkling  little  nugget,  which  the  miners  con- 
siderately place  in  their  way,  and  which  duly  falls  to 
the  stroke  of  the  pick,  put  for  the  nonce  into  the 
hands  of  the  visitor.  Ballarat  is,  from  its  natural 
situation,  peculiarly  subject  to  floods,  whose  rise  is 
often  very  rapid  and  unexpected,  occurring  some- 
times after  a  severe  rain-fall  of  only  some  hours,  and 
producing  results  disastrous  alike  to  life  and  pro- 
perty. Miners  working  in  claims  which  are  within 
range  of  the  inundations  have  frequently  fallen  victims 
to  the  suddenness  of  their  rise,  which  occasionally 
renders  escape  impossible. 

Next  in  importance  to  Ballarat  in  the  scale  of 
gold-field  cities  is  that  of  Sandhurst,  situated  on 
the  site  of  the  Bendigo  diggings,  whose  surround- 
ings do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  former. 
The  climate,  which  is  dry  and  salubrious  during  the 
winter  months,  is  rendered  extremely  disagreeable 
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by  the  glare  and  dust  which  prevail  during  the 
summer.     It  lies  on  the  main  line  of  a  railway 
whose   present   terminus  is  at  the  township  of 
Echuca,  near  the  Murray  river,  and  on  the  borders 
of  New   South  Wales.     Here   again   the  town 
branches  out  into  many  a  dreary  mile  of  surrounding 
diggings,  till  the  gold  dies  out,  and  clusters  of  thriv- 
ing farms  take  the  place  of  the  unsightly  mounds, 
as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballarat.     Here  too, 
everywhere  along  the  many  dusty  thoroughfares,  are 
long  lines  of  plantations,  promising  to  give  shade  and 
ornament  to  the  town  in  the  future. 

Sandhurst  has  several  solid  churches,  and  many 
smaller  meeting-houses,  a  jail,  a  large  hospital,  and 
other  charitable  institutions  ;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  its  great  stores  or  marts,  where  everything 
imaginable  may  be  purchased.    Its  fashionable  pro- 
menade, where  the  fair  sex  love  to  saunter,  is  ambi- 
tiously named  Pali-Mall.   The  best  of  the  shops  line 
one  side  of  the  walk,  while  the  other  merges  into  & 
park-like  enclosure,  shaded  by  tall  trees.    On  a  hill 
overhanging  this  enclosure  are  the  houses  of  some  of 
the  principal  inhabitants.     Excellent  water-works 
have  been  constructed,  which  make  up  in  some 
measure  for  the  insufficient  provision  accorded  by 
nature  for  the  wants  of  the  district ;  and  it  is  in 
contemplation  further  to  supplement  them  by  the 
formation  of  a  gigantic  reservoir  at  some  distance, 
where  it  is  anticipated  that  an  almost  inexhaustible 
supply  may  be  collected.    Schemes  of  this  nature  to 
utilize  the  storm  water,  and  save  it  for  a  time  of 
emergency,  will  require  to  be  extensively  organized 
if  the  vast  tracts  of  land  in  the  interior  of  Australia 
are  ever  to  become  populated,  for  the  history  of  the 
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colony  teaches  us  to  expect  the  recurrence  at  frequent 
intervals  of  long  droughts. 

Near  "Pall-Mall"  is  a  deep  channel,  through 
which  flows,  or,  more  correctly,  creeps  a  dull  brown 
sluggish  stream,  which  sometimes  can  scarcely  be 
called  liquid.  This  is  the  water  in  which  the  gold 
has  been  washed,  and  which  is  thick  with  heavy 
sediment,  known  as  "  sludge."  Before  the  channel 
was  formed  it  was  allowed  to  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  filling  up  the  deserted  claims,  killing 
vegetation,  and  covering  the  ground  with  grey  sticky 
mud,  which  grew  bleached  and  cracked  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  A  man  once  met  with  a  shocking  death 
on  one  of  the  diggings  as  he  was  working  in  an  old 
hole  which  had  been  abandoned,  and  subsequently 
filled  up  with  sludge.  The  outer  coating  had  become 
dry  and  hard,  and  it  never  occurred  to  the  digger 
that  the  soil  underneath  might  not  be  equally  trust- 
worthy. Having  worked  busily  for  some  little  time 
he  felt  the  ground  on  which  he  stood  grow  soft 
and  sticky,  but  no  idea  of  any  danger  suggested 
itself  to  his  mind,  till,  perceiving  that  the  mud 
was  closing  over  his  feet,  he  thought  it  might  be  as 
well  to  quit  the  hole.  To  his  astonishment  he 
found,  however,  that  he  seemed  tightly  wedged 
to  the  spot,  and  that  his  struggles  to  extricate 
himself  only  served  to  make  him  sink  deeper. 
Seriously  alarmed  now,  he  cried  aloud  for  help  to 
his  brother,  who  was  employed  at  a  little  distance. 
Several  men  ran  immediately  to  his  assistance,  but 
either  their  presence  of  mind  forsook  them,  or  their 
many  steps  pressing  on  the  surrounding  ground  only 
made  matters  worse,  and  caused  the  clammy  sub- 
stance to  rise  the  faster.    Ropes  were  thrown  to  the 
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wretched  man,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  pull 
him  out  by  main  force,  but  in  vain  ;  he  sank  lower 
and  lower  into  the  horrible  ooze,  which  held  him 
with  a  grip  tight  and  fatal  as  death.  His  agonized 
cries  and  struggles  grew  gradually  fainter,  and  at 
length  he  threw  up  his  arms  with  a  despairing 
shriek  as  the  clammy  quicksand  rose  above  his  head 
and  silenced  him  for  ever.  Many  of  the  smaller 
rivers  and  creeks  of  the  country  surrounding  these 
diggings  are  polluted  by  the  dingy  stream  of  the 
sludge-channel  for  a  distance  of  some  miles,  and 
their  fish  destroyed,  causing  serious  inconvenience 
to  such  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  districts  as 
depend  for  their  water-supply  on  these  contaminated 
streams. 

The  Chinese  are  largely  represented  on  the 
Bendigo  diggings,  and  have  erected  an  extensive 
encampment  or  "quarter,"  where  they  dwell  apart 
from  the  European  population  of  Sandhurst.  They 
have  a  theatre  and  a  Joss-house,  and  their  dwell- 
ings are  neater  in  appearance  than  in  the  smaller 
encampments  elsewhere.  Almost  all  the  Chinamen 
in  the  colony,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  wealthy 
merchants,  belong  to  the  lowest  classes.  To  European 
eyes  they  are  the  reverse  of  beautiful,  both  in  form 
and  features.  All  equally  answer  to  the  name 
"  John,"  by  which  distinguished  Christian  appella- 
tion they  are  from  some  cause,  which  I  have  never 
discovered,  invariably  addressed.  They  are  indus- 
trious and  peaceably  disposed,  and  usually  succeed 
by  dint  of  perseverance  in  earning  a  fair  livelihood. 
On  the  diggings  they  still  prefer  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs  left  by  their  more  ambitious  Christian 
brethren,  and  sometimes  do  remarkably  well  on  these 
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leavings.  For  instance,  a  party  of  six  Chinamen 
purchased  a  claim  from  some  Europeans,  who  did 
not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  continue  the  work- 
ing. They  paid  £45  as  purchase-money,  and  during 
nine  months  obtained  nearly  £1800  from  the  despised 
claim,  with  a  prospect  of  a  further  continuance. 
During  one  lucky  week  they  netted  19  oz.  of  gold. 
To  a  Chinaman,  with  his  few  wants  and  humble 
aspirations,  his  share  of  £300  for  nine  months'  work 
would  appear  quite  a  fortune.  Some  devote  their 
energies  to  gardening,  and  it  is  quite  wonderful  to 
see  what  a  little  oasis  grows  under  their  skilful 
hands  in  a  brief  space  in  the  most  arid  and  desert- 
like region.  Being  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  they 
confine  themselves  to  the  culture  of  vegetables,  for 
which  there  is  always  a  ready  market  on  the  dig- 
gings. Persevering  irrigation  and  constant  care  are 
needed  to  coax  the  vegetables  into  growth,  on  a  soil 
hard  and  parched,  and  under  a  sun  of  tropical  fer- 
vour ;  but  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  patient  "John" 
generally  succeeds  in  rearing  a  crop  of  brilliant  ver- 
dure. Three  times  a  day,  when  no  easier  mode  of 
irrigation  is  practicable,  he  may  be  seen  carefully 
stepping  among  his  plants  and  dripping  out  the 
contents  of  his  watering-pot  on  the  drooping  leaves, 
which  reward  his  care  by  preserving  their  verdure, 
while  every  blade  of  grass  outside  his  little  plot  is 
parched  and  withered. 

Of  late  years  several  Chinamen  have  embraced 
the  Christian  faith,  and  among  those  who  reside  on 
Bendigo  there  are  some  such  converts  who  appear 
to  be  consistent  and  intelligent  men.  The  number 
would  probably  be  larger  if  the  example  given  by 
Christians  were  more  encouraging  ;  but  this  dis- 
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crepancy  between  profession  and  practice,  which  the 
heathen  are  but  too  quick  to  observe,  is  the  greatest 
obstacle  with  which  missionaries  have  to  contend. 

The  Chinese  at  Sandhurst  have  as  a  missionary 
one  of  their  own  countrymen  named  Le  Wah,  the- 
mission  being  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  of  England:  it  is  at  present  under  the 
superintendence   of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish, 
at  whose  residence  the  catechumens  frequently  as- 
semble for  instruction.    A  small  chapel  has  been 
erected  in  then-  encampment,  where  for  the  most 
part  the  converts  dwell  in  proximity  to  each  other. 
Divine  service  is  held  in  this  chapel  on  Sunday 
mornings  by  the  Chinese  missionary,  the  form  in 
use  being  framed  after  the  model  of  the  Prayer-book. 
On  Sunday  evenings  the  converts  sometimes  prefer 
to  attend  the  parish  church,  attracted  probably  by 
the  music,  of  which  some  among  them  are  passion- 
ately fond.     They  conduct  themselves  with  great 
propriety  during  the  service,  after  which  they  oc- 
casionally repair  to  the  house  of  the  incumbent  for 
private  instruction.    Here  they  are  catechized  and 
instructed,  with  the  aid  of  Le  Wah,  who  acts  as 
interpreter,  their  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
being  mostly  of  a  very  fragmentary  nature. 

Some  few  among  the  Chinese,  surmounting  the 
difficulties  of  defective  teaching  in  the  first  instance, 
continue  by  study  and  perseverance  to  obtain  a  far 
more  extensive  mastery  over  the  language;  but 
several  of  the  letters  present  insuperable  stumbling- 
blocks  to  their  powers  of  pronunciation,  such  as,  for 
instance,  V  and  II,  the  former  of  which  is  by  them 
softened  into  a  W,  the  latter  into  a  double  L.  The 
greater  number  of  the  Chinese  in  the  colony  lead 
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lives  of  single  blessedness,  or  grass-widowhood  ;  for 
their  wives  rarely  accompany  them  across  the  seas. 
Occasionally  some  one  of  them  is  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  an  English  or  Irish  girl,  to  whom 
his  yellow  skin  and  long  pig-tail  are  not  repugnant, 
and  probably  they  may  make  better  husbands  than 
some  of  the  ladies'  own  countrymen.  Among  the 
Chinese  residents  in  Sandhurst  there  are  one  or  two 
of  superior  knowledge  and  position.  One  of  these 
has  some  skill  in  medicine,  and  practises  the  healing 
art  among  his  own  fellow-countrymen.  He  is  a  man 
of  thought  and  superior  intelligence,  who  is  fully 
aware  of  the  folly  and  superstition  of  Joss  worship, 
but  who  is  not  yet  "persuaded  to  be  a  Christian." 
When  the  clergyman  speaks  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  baptism,  he  smiles  and  says,  "  there  is  time  for 
that  yet ; "  and  alleges  that  he  must  wait  to  see  the 
effect  of  the  rite  on  his  dearest  friend,  Ah  Lippe. 
He  attends  the  church  frequently,  with  possibly  a 
special  appreciation  of  the  musical  parts  of  the 
service.  Ah  Lippe,  the  Christian  friend  of  his  affec- 
tions, is  a  gentle  amiable  man,  a  tailor  by  trade,  who  is 
sinking  in  a  decline,  from  which  his  medical  friend  and 
adviser  regrets  his  inabihty  to  save  him.  One  of  the 
special  indulgences  which  Chinamen  are  called  upon 
to  renounce  at  baptism,  in  addition  to  the  pomps 
and  vanities  to  which  other  men  incline,  is  the  im- 
moderate use  of  opium,  a  sacrifice  which  involves  no 
slight  amount  of  self-denial. 

The  distance  between  Melbourne  and  Sandhurst 
is  nearly  the  same  as  between  the  former  and  Bal- 
larat.  Till  within  a  few  years  the  means  of  transit 
for  passengers  was  the  ponderous  Noah's  Ark  Coach, 
with  its  team  of  six  mettlesome  horses  ;  but  now  the 
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journey  is  easily  performed  by  railway  in  about  four 
hours.      The   road   passes  through  an  extensive 
agricultural  and  pastoral  district,  in  which  many 
small  towns  and  villages  have  been  built,  where  in 
former  times  the  coaches  changed  their  horses,  and 
travellers  rested  on  their  journey ;  while  now-a-days 
the  train  bears  them  swiftly  past  the  old  halting- 
places.     The  change  from  the  "good  old  times," 
while  it  benefits  the  public  at  large,  nevertheless 
calls  forth  a  sigh  from  the  host  of  the  deserted  road- 
side inn.    There  is  some  fine  bold  scenery  on  this 
road,  a  part  of  which  is  very  hilly.    A  long  range 
of  hills,  which  extends  for  several  miles,  stands  out 
in  picturesque  relief  against  the  sky,  clad  with  dark 
luxuriant  wood,  and  occasionally  in  sharp  winters 
lifting  snow-capped  peaks  into  the  clouds.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  features  of  the  country  change, 
and  the  distinctive  vegetation  of  the  gold-fields 
becomes  apparent.    Twenty  miles  nearer  Melbourne 
than  Sandhurst  is  the  town  of  Castlemaine,  at  one 
time  a  very  rich,  and  still  a  paying  gold-field.  To 
the  north  of  Sandhurst  the  gold-bearing  indications 
of  the  country  become  obliterated,  and  the  region  of 
the  vast  inland  plains  commences,  extending  with 
little  interruption  to  the  Loddon  and  Murray  Rivers. 
This  used  to  be  called  the  "  Salt-bush "  country, 
owing  to  the  number  of  saline  plants  found  there. 
It  is  fine  pasture-land,  but  mostly  unsuitable  for 
cultivation  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  from  which 
even  the  flocks  and  herds  suffer  in  dry  seasons. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  vine  has  been 
cultivated  with  signal  success  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Bendigo  diggings.  The  crops  have 
been  luxuriant  in  quantity,  and  excellent  in  quality, 
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and  the  vintages  obtained  have  been  such  as  to  give 
every  encouragement  to  vine-growers  and  wine- 
makers  to  persevere.  The  climate  here  is  dry  and 
hot,  and  is  found  to  be  well  suited  to  the  growth 
and  ripening  of  the  grape  ;  it  is  likely  therefore  that 
the  whole  of  the  exhausted  gold-fields  in  this  district 
may  be  hereafter  converted  into  thriving  vineyards. 
There  seems  indeed  to  be  no  branch  of  agriculture 
which  might  not  be  profitably  pursued  in  the  varied 
climates  of  Australia,  differing  as  they  do  so  widely 
in  degree  of  temperature  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  provided  only  that  water  does  not  fail.  Where 
this  is  not  wanting,  even  the  ravages  of  the  hot 
wind,  scathing  all  it  passes,  are  quickly  effaced. 

Other  large  towns,  such  as  Castlemaine  and 
Beechworth,  together  with  many  smaller  ones,  have 
gradually  been  built  on  the  various  diggings  ;  in 
all,  the  gold  still  affords  the  chief  interest,  main- 
taining, if  not  enriching,  the  population. 

Resembling  each  other  as  they  must  necessarily 
do  in  the  natural  features  of  their  scenery  and  in 
the  conditions  of  their  society,  a  separate  description 
of  each  would  involve  a  wearisome  repetition.  Yet 
in  most  of  these  places  there  is  developing  a  more 
stable  and  enduring  element  than  existed  in  the 
original  shifting  population ;  while  other  interests 
are  gradually  gaining  in  importance,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  once  all-absorbing  gold-fever,  when 
eventually  the  supply  of  the  precious  metal  shall 
have  become  exhausted. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  LAND  SALES. 

Among  the  most  prominent  causes  of  change  in 
the  social  conditions  of  Victoria  must  be  reckoned 
the  Land  Acts,  which  enable  small  proprietors  to 
settle  on  the  lands.    The  time  had  arrived  for  the 
early  patriarchal  simplicity  of  settlement  to  pass 
away,  and  agricultural  pursuits  were  to  take  the 
place,  in  great  measure,  of  the  pastoral  occupation 
of  the  soil.    Throughout  the  history  of  the  colony, 
legislation  on  the  matter  of  the  land  has  been  a 
vexed  question,  interfering,  as  any  innovation  neces- 
sarily did,  with  many  established  interests,  and 
falling,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  very  hardly  on 
those  during  whose  tenure  it  occurred.    Yet  it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise,  since  some  must  always  suffer 
when  any  new  order  of  things  arises,  and  the  benefit 
of  the  many  is  rarely  obtainable  without  involving 
the  injury  or  ruin  of  the  few.  < 
The  squatters,  who  have  ever  represented  the 
"bloated  aristocracy"  in  this  youthful  country,  met 
with  much  undeserved  ill-will  among  the  people, 
because  they  vainly  opposed  the  cessation  of  their 
old  tenures,  which  involved  certain  ruin  to  many, 
against  which,  in  the  subsequent  "  scrambles "  for 
the  land,  they  strove  by  all  means  to  protect  them- 
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selves.  A  few  of  their  number  doubtless  earned  for 
their  class  a  name  for  greedy  rapacity,  which  in 
their  individual  cases  was  richly  deserved,  but  many 
others  fell  under  the  same  censure,  whose  only  fault 
was  that  they  joined  in  the  endeavour  to  retain  a 
part  of  their  lands  by  such  transparent  devices  as 
universal  practice,  often  connived  at  by  persons  in 
authority,  rendered  hardly  a  deception  at  all.  To 
persons  who  had  invested  their  all  in  the  purchase 
of  a  large  station,  with  the  confident,  though  per- 
haps unwarranted,  expectation  that  they  would  be 
permitted  to  retain  undisturbed  possession  for  a 
term  of  years,  the  survey  and  throwing  open  for 
selection  of  their  leaseholds  long  before  that  term 
had  expired  was  a  serious  calamity.  The  contra- 
dictory legislation  of  succeeding  ministries  had  en- 
couraged such  purchasers  to  hope  for  the  indefinite 
prolongation  of  their  tenures,  and  the  nature  of  their 
leases,  when  this  expectation  was  disappointed,  may 
be  briefly  explained. 

Stations  were  sold  and  bought  at  a  certain  sum 
per  head  on  the  sheep  or  cattle  depastured  thereon, 
the  price  varying  according  to  the  supposed  prospect 
of  extension  or  non-extension  of  the  existing  land 
tenures.  The  pre-emptive  section,  a  block  of  640 
acres,  was  sold  with  the  station  at  £1  per  acre,  and 
any  special  stock  on  distinct  terms. 

When  the  Land  Act  of  1862,  known  as  Duffy's 
Act,  became  law,  two  million  acres  were  thrown 
open  for  public  selection,  the  areas  embraced  by  this 
survey  being  coloured  blue  in  the  maps  of  the 
country,  and  known  familiarly  as  the  "  Lands  in 
the  Blue."  For  all  lands  beyond  these  limits  a 
renewed  lease  of  nine  years  was  proclaimed,  placing 
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the  fortunate  squatters  who  were  located  within  the 
area  of  the  new  leaseholds  at  a  considerable  advan- 
tage. Those  among  them  who  were  desirous  of 
selling  their  stations  found  a  ready  market  at  this 
time,  at  an  advance  of  25  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  on 
the  terms  which  had  been  obtainable  only  a  short 
while  previously.  Far  otherwise  was  the  case  of 
the  Crown  tenants  "  in  the  Blue,"  who  were  doomed 
daily  to  see  the  lands  they  had  almost  learnt  to  look 
upon  as  their  own,  invaded  by  new  settlers  who 
took  possession  of  them  in  defiance  of  the  hapless 
squatter,  who  found  his  flocks  greatly  depreciated 
in  value  by  the  narrowing  area  of  his  pastures, 
and  by  the  consequent  necessity  of  forcing  them  into 
the  market.  Large  placards  were  posted  to  trees  or 
other  prominent  objects,  with  announcements  at- 
tractive enough  to  the  people  at  large,  but  which 
were  the  knell  of  many  a  struggling  squatter's 
hopes,  burdened  as  he  might  be  already  with  debt 
incurred  in  unfavourable  seasons,  and  swelled  by  the 
usurious  rate  of  interest  at  which  alone  advances 
could  be  obtained.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
he  should  look  sadly  at  the  obtrusive  posters,  with 
their  flattering  promises  printed  in  large  capitals  : — 

"HOMES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE." 
Duffy's  Land  Act. 
"Two  Million  Acres  open  for  Selection." 

The  terms  of  the  new  Act  were  easy  and  liberal  in 
the  extreme.  Selectors  were  required  to  pay  £1 
per  acre  for  the  land,  by  eight  annual  instalments  of 
half-a-crown ;  a  price  at  which  the  richer  and  more 
fertile  of  the  agricultural  areas  might  be  considered 
almost  given  away.      The  Act  provided  for  the 
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execution  of  certain  improvements  by  the  tenant, 
such  as  the  erection  of  a  dwelling-house,  but  the 
terms  of  the  provision  were  so  vague  that  com- 
pliance with  this  clause  became  almost  nominal. 
The  most  wretched  hovels  imaginable  were  put 
up  by  persons  who  had  not  the  most '  distant  inten- 
tion of  occupying  them;   hovels  scarcely  fit  for 
pigs  to  dwell  in,  but  which  were  sufficient  to  come 
within  the  bare  letter  of  the  law.    Specimens  of 
these  elegant  dwellings  may  still  be  seen,  having, 
wonderful  to  relate,  survived  the  storms  of  a  few 
years  ;  but  they  are  rapidly  falling  to  decay.  They 
are  pointed  out  to  strangers,  with  a  laugh,  as  "  Im- 
provements  under  Duffy's  Act,"  being  composed 
often  only  of  some  sheets  of  bark  tacked  loosely 
together,  or  of  a  few  slabs  thatched  with  grass,  and 
provided  with  a  rude  door,  to  give  some  semblance 
of  reality  to  the  farce.    It  soon  appeared  that  the 
Act  was  faulty  in  many  of  its  provisions,  especially 
as  regarded  the  definition  of  the  extent  of  land 
allowed  to  each  selector.    Moneyed  speculators  were 
prompt  in  discovering  the  opportunities  afforded 
them,  and  contrived  by  honest  or  dishonest  means 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  bulk  of  the  lands  thrown 
open  for  selection.     Money  smoothed  away  many 
apparent   difficulties,  it  secured  real   or  alleged 
priority  of  application  for  some  coveted  allotment, 
and  prevailed  where  other  means  had  failed  of 
success.     Large  and  valuable  areas  passed  perma- 
nently into  the  possession  of  some  fortunate  or  un- 
scrupulous few,  who  became  the  proprietors  of  rich 
freehold  estates,  on  the  easy  conditions  already 
mentioned.    As  this  result  of  the  public  sales  be- 
came evident,  the  old   popular  cry  against  the 
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squatters  was  revived  with  renewed  bitterness, 
though  the  successful  ones  had  been  comparatively 
few,  and  though,  at  the  same  time,  many  of  the 
small  capitalists  had  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  farm 
or  homestead.  The  working  of  the  Act  having 
been  found,  however,  on  the  whole  a  failure,  it  was 
thought  well  to  suspend  the  sales  for  a  time,  during 
which  fresh  legislation  on  the  subject  was  debated. 

In  1865  Grant's  amended  Land  Act  was  pro- 
duced, and  having  duly  passed  through  the  two 
houses  of  Legislature,  the  lands  were  once  more 
declared  open  for  selection.  At  first  sight  its 
provisions  appeared  to  be  very  stringent,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  any  evasion  of  them  would  be  almost 
impracticable.  The  area  allowed  to  each  selector 
was  rigorously  limited  to  640  acres  at  the  utmost. 
Maps  were  published  for  the  guidance  of  selectors, 
on  which  the  various  sections  were  carefully  marked 
and  numbered,  with  the  acreage  specified  in  each 
block.  The  terms  of  purchase  were  less  easy  than 
those  of  the  previous  Act.  The  selector  was  granted 
in  the  first  instance  a  lease  of  the  land  on  prepayment 
of  the  half-yearly  rental  of  two  shillings  per  acre. 
He  was  required  to  put  up  substantial  improve- 
ments, such  as  fences,  dwelling-house,  or  otherwise, 
to  an  amount  not  less  than  £1  on  every  acre,  such 
improvements  to  be  completed  within  two  years  and 
two  months  of  the  issue  of  his  lease.  At  the  end  of 
three  years,  the  prescribed  improvements  having 
been  duly  completed,  and  the  lessee  having  during 
such  time  resided  on  his  allotment,  he  might  demand 
and  obtain  from  the  Crown  a  grant  of  the  land  in 
fee-simple  on  payment  of  £1  per  acre  as  purchase 
money.    Infants,  married  women,  and  persons  acting 
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as  agents  or  trustees  for  others,  were  not  entitled  to 
select  land.  After  seven  years,  allotments  not  pre- 
viously purchased  were  to  be  put  up  to  auction,  the 
lessee  being  entitled  to  receive  compensation  for  the 
outlay  incurred  in  improvements.  All  subletting, 
assigning,  or  transferring  of  leases  was  rigorously 
prohibited  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  but  leases  might  be 
held  jointly  on  demand  of  a  lease  of  subdivision  by 
two  or  more  persons,  one  of  whom  should  have  made 
application  in  the  usual  form,  and  paid  the  half- 
year's  rent  in  advance.  Improvements  were  to  be 
valued  by  a  bailiff,  and  an  allotment  was  to  be 
considered  forfeited  when  they  were  proved  to  be  in- 
sufficient. Non-payment  of  rent,  and  the  transgres- 
sion or  non-fulfilment  of  any  other  of  the  conditions 
imposed,  equally  involved  forfeiture  of  the  lease. 
All  forfeited  lands  were  to  be  gazetted  and  pro- 
claimed open  for  selection  again.  It  was  evidently 
the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  assist  the  settle- 
ment of  a  respectable  class  of  small  farmers  on  the 
lands,  the  only  hardship  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  being  that  larger  capitalists  were  in  a  manner 
excluded  from  a  participation  in  its  benefits. 

No  sooner  had  the  new  Act  appeared  in  print,  than 
there  was  instantly  a  kind  of  rush  on  the  part  of  all 
who  were  interested  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
copy.  Lawyers  set  their  brains  to  work  to  find  out 
some  means  whereby  to  protect  the  interests  of  their 
clients,  the  squatters.  As  is  the  case  with  many  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  it  was  seen  that  some  evasions 
would  be  rendered  possible,  and  a  loop-hole  was 
found  in  the  clause  referring  to  the  subdivision  of 
leases.  This  clause,  which  might  possibly  have  been 
inserted  to  benefit  persons  of  very  small  means, 
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could  be  easily  brought  to  bear  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, since  it  would  enable  a  wealthy  squatter  to 
sub-divide  the  lease  of  various  blocks  with  the 
ostensible  lessee,  entering  into  a  sort  of  partnership 
in  which  he  would  hold  the  principal  share,  and 
might  ultimately  become  sole  possessor  of  the  land. 
It  was  also  a  matter  of  little  difficulty  to  induce 
persons  to  come  forward  for  a  substantial  considera- 
tion as  selectors,  though  personally  they  were  not 
possessed  of  any  means,  and  who  if  successful  agreed 
to  leave  their  leases  in  the  hands  of  the  squatter, 
who  desired  to  retain  the  use  of  the  land.    As,  how- 
ever, in  such  a  case  the  rents  could  only  be  paid  in 
the  name  of  the  selector,  who  was  the  only  lessee 
recognised  by  the  law,  this  course  involved  much 
risk,  its  success  depending  entirely  on  the  honour  of 
the  persons  employed.    As  the  day  approached  when 
the  lands  were  to  be  thrown  open  for  selection,  the 
excitement  throughout  the  country  grew  boundless. 
Large  offices  were  hastily  built  for  the  transaction  of 
the  business  connected  with  the  sales.    One  of  the 
principal  of  these  was  erected  at  Hamilton,  the 
centre  of  the  fertile  "  western  district,"  whose  rich 
soil  was  expected  to  attract  numerous  applicants. 
The  town,  which  boasted  but  few  inns  of  any  but 
the  smallest  dimensions,  was  filled  to  repletion  with 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  of  all 
classes  of  society.    There  were  anxious  squatters, 
who  hoped  by  some  means  to  retain  at  least  a  part 
of  their  lands,  honest  labourers  and  farmers  eager  to 
acquire  a  little  freehold,  keen  speculators  who  only 
entered  into  the  contest  as  a  matter  of  trade,  and  a 
goodly  supply  of  "  roughs,"  who  came  to  see  what 
money  they  could  make  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
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It  was  impossible  to  obtain  house-room  for  all 
the  throng  that  arrived,  and  many  were  reduced  to 
camp  out  in  tents,  or  under  the  humbler  shelter  of  a 
cart  or  dray.  To  make  matters  worse,  it  was  the 
winter  season,  often  a  time  of  heavy  rains ;  and 
peculiarly  so  in  the  western  district,  where  at  all 
times  rains  are  frequent,  and  where  the  rich  black 
soil  is  converted  by  the  wet  into  deep  soft  mud, 
into  which  the  foot  sinks  above  the  ankle,  and  which 
penetrates  through  the  thickest  and  stoutest  of 
boots. 

For  the  accommodation  of  intending  selectors, 
during  the  day-time  there  was  only  a  sort  of  yard 
surrounding  the  Land  Office  fenced  in,  but  unpro- 
vided with  even  the  slightest  covering  over-head. 
The  early  rains,  and  the  tread  of  many  feet,  rendered 
this  .yard  often  no  better  than  a  bog,  in  which  the 
applicants  spent  many  long  chilly  hours. 

The  plan  adopted  to  obviate  any  partiality  in 
the  sale  of  the  land  was  that  of  a  gigantic  lottery. 
All  intending  selectors  passed  through  the  office  to 
inscribe  their  names  and  address  in  full  on  a  ticket 
which  was  deposited  with  hundreds  of  others  in  a 
box  resembling  a  kind  of  churn.  When  all  had 
passed  through,  and  had  taken  up  their  position  in 
the  yard  outside,  the  drawing  commenced,  the 
tickets  having  been  previously  well  shaken.  One 
of  the  officers  in  the  Land  Office  was  employed  to 
turn  the  handle,  and  as  each  ticket  came  uppermost, 
the  person  whose  name  was  inscribed  thereon,  as  it 
was  drawn  out,  was  called  upon  to  come  forward 
and  make  his  selection  from  among  the  various 
blocks  set  apart  for  that  day's  sale.  The  lucky 
individuals  who  were  called  first  had  of  course  the 
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advantage  of  choosing  the  best  sections.  The  sales 
commenced  with  the  unpurchased  part  of  a  valuable 
station,  a  large  portion  of  which  had  been  secured  by 
the  owner  in  permanent  possession  under  Duffy's  Act, 
but  the  remainder  of  which  he  was  nevertheless  loath 
to  see  passing  away  into  other  hands.  The  competi- 
tion was  hot  and  eager ;  for  the  land,  with  occasional 
exceptions,  was  as  rich  of  its  kind  as  any  in  the  colony, 
its  value  being  enhanced  by  the  very  small  amount 
of  clearing  that  was  required  to  render  it  fit  for  the 
plough.  The  first  day's  operations  sufficed  to  give 
all  observers  a  good  idea  of  the  best  methods  to  be 
pursued  for  their  individual  advantage,  and  every 
one  was  on  the  alert  to  participate  if  possible  in  the 
good  things  that  were  offered. 

Several  speculators  who  had  made  a  harvest 
during  the  administration  of  Duffy's  Act,  and  who 
had  ample  means  at  command,  established  them- 
selves at  Hamilton,  with  a  band  of  dummies  in  their 
pay,  and  were  employed  by  the  squatters  to  assist 
them  in  retaining  some  of  the  gazetted  sections. 
Among  all  these,  the  bonajide  small  capitalists,  who 
really  desired  to  obtain  a  homestead,  found  them- 
selves sadly  out-numbered,  while  many  of  the 
squatters  who  disapproved  of  the  whole  system  were 
nevertheless  obliged  to  do  as  Rome  did,  since  in  any 
case  it  was  an  even  chance  whether  their  land  would 
fall  to  the  lot  of  any  bona  Jide  selector,  or  be  snapped 
up  by  one  of  the  speculators,  or  so-called  "  Land 
Sharks." 

Meanwhile,  the  crowds  at  the  office  increased 
daily,  for  it  held  out  manifold  attractions  to  the  idle 
or  unemployed.  Men  who  hired  themselves  out  as 
"  dummy "  selectors  were  not  slow  in  feeling  their 
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consequence,  and  demanded  £1  per  diem  as  then- 
wages,  a  sum  which,  being  so  easily  earned,  induced 
all  who  could  by  possibility  leave  their  homes,  to 
enrol  their  names.  All  the  adjoining  farms  and 
townships  were  almost  deserted  by  their  inhabitants, 
who  flocked  to  what  soon  began  to  be  spoken  of  as 
the  great  "Land  Swindle." 

Many  persons  who  had  neither  means  nor  in- 
clination to  farm  came  forward  as  selectors,  only 
with  a  view  to  transfer  their  leases,  if  obtained,  for 
a  handsome  consideration.  The  dummies  grew 
sharper  as  the  work  proceeded,  and  some  among 
them  contrived  to  hire  under  several  distinct  em- 
ployers, with  a  slight  change  of  name  in  each  case, 
receiving  £1  from  each  employer  ;  but  reserving  their 
true  name,  in  order  to  select  for  themselves,  if  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  called.  Thus,  for  instance,  John 
Smith  might  be  subsidized  as  Wilham,  or  Thomas 
Smith,  keeping  his  genuine  Christian  name  for  his 
own  use.  If  his  roguery  was  discovered,  none  of 
his  employers  dared  complain,  the  whole  transaction 
being  illegal  throughout,  and  on  all  sides. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sales,  each  employer 
of  dummies  intrusted  his  cash  to  one  person,  and 
in  the  event  of  one  of  the  band  being  called,  enough 
money  was  given  him  to  pay  the  first  instalment  of 
rent  as  required  by  the  Act.  It  was  evident  that 
the  great  numbers  of  the  "  dummy  "  selectors  inter- 
fered with  the  success  of  the  bona  fide  men,  who 
were  but  singly  represented  in  the  crowd,  of  whom 
only  a  small  percentage  could  possibly  be  called  on 
each  day.  With  a  view  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  a  new  regulation  was  published,  by  which 
every  selector  was  required  to  deposit  a  sum,  equal 
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to  the  first  half-year's  rent  of  the  section  he  pro- 
posed to  occupy,  in  the  hands  of  the  Land  Officers, 
on  each  morning  before  the  drawing  took  place. 
This  regulation,  which  complicated  the  work  of  the 
office  not  a  little,  since  each  unsuccessful  depositor 
received  his  money  back  each  night,  to  replace  it 
next  day,  was  effectual  for  one  day  only. 

For  one  silent  day  the  yard  held  only  a  few 
applicants  ;  but  on  the  next  it  was  crowded  as  usual, 
for  arrangements  had  been  made  in  the  meanwhile 
to  obtain  the  additional  advances  from  the  local 
banks,  and  thenceforward  each  dummy  came  forward 
daily  to  deposit  the  requisite  sum.  How  many  may 
have  slipped  quietly  out  of  sight,  with  the  money 
intrusted  to  them,  or  have  insisted  on  retaining  the 
land  selected  (if  successful)  for  their  own  use,  it 
would  be  idle  to  conjecture.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  some  yielded  to  the  temptation,  knowing  full 
well  that  they  could  do  so  with  impunity. 

But  the  crowd  and  rush  for  the  land  brought 
disappointment  to  many  persons,  some  of  whom  had 
not  even  the  gratification  of  hearing  their  names 
called,  after  days  of  patient  waiting,  throughout  the 
six  weeks  during  which  the  sales  continued. 

Many  strange  scenes  took  place  at  this  time,  and 
strange  things  were  done.  The  people  of  Hamilton 
had  never  known  more  golden  days,  for  there  was 
work  and  money  for  everybody,  and  the  innkeepers 
could  charge  their  guests  any  prices, — a  privilege  of 
which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves. 

The  alterations  in  the  regulations  of  the  Land 
Office  rendered  it  a  matter  of  much  importance  to 
obtain  trustworthy  dummies,  who  would  not  take 
French  leave  with  the  money  confided  to  their  care, 
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and  as  in  times  of  public  excitement  even  sober- 
minded  people  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  away  by 
surrounding  influences,  respectable  young  ladies 
suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  become  osten- 
sible selectors,  not  being  proof  against  the  temptation 
of  earning  a  little  pocket-money.  If  successful,  they 
agreed  to  transfer  the  lease  to  the  care  of  a  squatter 
or  his  agent,  for  a  nice  little  sum  of  £50  or  £60.  The 
bargain  was  transacted  by  an  agent,  but  the  fair 
young  damsels  made  their  terms  with  much  acute- 
ness.  One  enterprising  gentleman,  who  acted  as 
agent  to  several  large  squatters,  conceived  the 
original  idea  of  enlisting  all  the  available  servant- 
maids  as  dummies  ;  thereby  creating  the  direst  con- 
fusion in  many  households  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Abigails  boldly  demanded  leave  of 
their  mistresses  to  spend  their  days  at  the  Land 
Office,  and  if  the  request  was  refused,  gave  summary 
warning.  Some  ladies,  knowing  the  difficulty  of 
supplying  the  place  of  a  pretty  good  servant,  re- 
signedly acquiesced,  and  worked  hard  themselves. 
Others,  who  dismissed  their  refractory  domestics, 
did  not  fare  much  better. 

Fortunately  for  the  female  applicants,  they  were 
permitted  to  wait  inside  the  office,  and  were  there- 
fore saved  from  unseemly  jostling  with  the  rough 
crowd  outside. 

It  was  curious  to  watch  the  rush  in  the  yard 
when  a  name  was  called,  and  to  hear  the  shouts  and 
hurrahs  with  which  the  lucky  person  was  greeted. 
The  district  is  one  in  which  the  Scotch  element 
largely  preponderates,  and  when  on  one  occasion 
"  Donald  Cameron "  was  called,  no  less  than  eight 
eager  claimants  stepped  forward  simultaneously  to 
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respond  to  the  call.  The  address  appended  to  the 
name  soon  signalled  out  the  fortunate  one,  and  the 
seven  others  returned  disconsolately  to  the  in- 
hospitable precincts  of  the  crowded  yard. 

No  person  under  age  was  qualified  to  select, 
but  in  so  important  a  cause,  even  young  maidens 
were  content  to  add  a  few  years  to  then  age,  and  in 
the  general  confusion,  inquiries  as  to  the  truth  of 
such  statements  were  not  to  be  thought  of.  Some- 
times the  deception  was  revealed  with  amusing 
frankness  at  a  subsequent  time,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
father,  who  having  employed  his  daughter  of  seven- 
teen summers  as  a  dummy  two  or  three  years  later, 
publicly  prosecuted  a  young  man,  with  whom  she 
had  eloped,  for  abduction  of  a  minor. 

Among  those  who  were  called,  not  all  obtained  a 
prize  worth  the  having  ;  for  some  of  the  land  which 
had  been  gazetted  was  comparatively  valueless, 
being  intrinsically  poor  or  thickly  timbered.  Inex- 
perienced persons  who  had  not  made  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  each  block, 
but  who  thought  that  all  land  must  necessarily  be  a 
prize,  paid  away  then  £20  or  £30  for  rent,  and  were 
afterwards  dreadfully  disgusted  to  find  that  they 
had  acquired  a  small  gum-forest,  Ti-tree  scrub,  or  a 
patch  of  sand  overgrown  with  ferns  and  infested 
with  snakes. 

These  unlucky  people  forfeited  their  bargain  by 
non-payment  of  subsequent  rents,  and  grumbled  at 
the  policy  of  including  such  land  in  the  surveys,  but 
they  might  have  blamed  themselves  a  little  with 
more  justice. 

For  six  weeks  the  crush  and  the  excitement  con- 
tinued unabated.    The  days  were  spent  by  most 
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persons  in  comfortless  exposure  to  cold  and  wet, 
the  nights  too  often  in  merry-making  and  dissi- 
pation. Drinking,  reckless  gambling,  when  stakes 
were  high  and  the  play  daring,  whiled  away  the 
idle  hours  which  hung  heavy  on  the  hands  of  many. 
Sharpers  and  practised  gamesters  from  the  capital 
had  not  been  negligent  to  take  advantage  of  so 
favourable  an  opportunity,  and  by  them  the  verdant 
and  youthful  members  of  the  community  were  sadly 
victimized.  Bad  habits  were  contracted  at  this  time, 
which  in  many  cases  were  never  afterwards  eradi- 
cated ;  and  the  ruin  of  many  a  foolish  young  fellow, 
who  had  promised  well  till  then,  has  been  dated 
from  those  weeks  of  wild  excess  at  the  "Land 
Sales."  In  some  cases  again  sickness  and  death 
followed  the  long  exposure,  which  to  delicate  con- 
stitutions must  have  been  most  trying.  At  length 
it  was  all  over,  the  great  Land  Office  was  closed, 
the  strangers  returned  to  their  different  homes,  and 
a  death-like  stillness  fell  over  the  streets  of  the 
town  which  had  so  lately  rejoiced  in  its  short-lived 
importance.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  same 
scenes  had  been  enacted,  the  same  excitement  had 
been  displayed,  and  it  now  remained  to  see  the 
effects  produced  by  the  new  terms  of  settlement. 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
genuine  selectors  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  sections, 
and  were  prepared  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
land.  Others  had  struck  an  advantageous  bargain 
by  giving  up  their  leases,  and  had  thus  secured  a 
share  of  profit  from  the  sales,  perhaps  more  solid 
than  was  realized  by  some  of  those  who  retained 
possession  of  the  land.  As  an  instance  I  may  men- 
tion a  small  farmer  who  lived  on  an  allotment  of  12 
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acres  obtained  under  Duffy's  Act.    Being  in  want 
of  money  he  went  to  Hamilton  as  a  selector,  and  on 
being  called  selected  a  valuable  block,  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  culti- 
vated with  the  means  at  his  command.  Accordingly 
he  gave  up  his  lease  to  a  squatter  for  a  considera- 
tion of  about  £100.    With  this  sum  he  purchased  a 
cart  and  a  pair  of  draught  horses,  which  enabled 
him  to  plough  or  carry  wood  for  the  neighbours  when 
his  own  farm  left  him  at  leisure.    "  Ah,"  said  his 
wife,  a  bright-eyed  little  Irishwoman,  "Jack  never 
did  such  a  good  day's  work  as  that  in  all  his  life." 
A  few  years  have  now  passed  away  since  the  Act  of 
1865  came  into  operation.   A  large  proportion  of  the 
small  settlers  have  succeeded  fairly  well  with  their 
farms,  and   form  a  useful  and  industrious  class. 
Others,  hampered  by  the  want  of  capital,  were  com- 
pelled to  forfeit  their  land,  after  losing  possibly  all 
they  had  possessed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
squatters  retained  temporary  possession  of  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  leases  issued  to  soi-disant 
selectors.    By  this  course,  however,  as  it  was  illegal, 
they  acquired  no  right  to  the  land,  and  as  the  rents 
were  paid  in  the  name  of  the  original  lessee,  the 
latter  might,  if  so  disposed,  claim  it  as  his  own.  It 
would  be  endless  to  describe  all  the  roguery  which 
grew  out  of  this  crooked  policy.   When  any  transfer 
of  lease  was  proved  the  land  was  declared  forfeited, 
and  reverted  to  the  Crown,  while  the  parties  to  the 
transaction  were  pronounced  disqualified  to  select 
again.    Any  person  disposed  to  turn  informer  in 
such  a  case,  by  concerting  his  measures  quietly,  had 
the  advantage  of  coming  forward  as  first  applicant 
for  the  forfeited  block,  and  informers  therefore  be- 
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came  numerous.  In  other  cases  the  original  lessees 
assisted  the  squatter  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  pur- 
chase, and  when  all  the  prescribed  improvements 
had  been  completed  coolly  announced  their  deter- 
mination to  retain  possession  of  the  land  held  under 
their  name.  Against  such  grievances  there  was  no 
redress,  and  the  temptation  being  a  very  great  one, 
it  is  not  strange  that  some  yielded  to  it,  indeed  it 
is  rather  wonderful  that  so  few  comparatively  did  so. 

The  result  of  all  these  plots  and  counterplots 
was  the  ruin  of  many  squatters,  who  in  their  anxiety 
to  secure  the  land  spent  large  sums  of  money  without 
acquiring  a  legal  title  to  it.  After  the  two  years 
and  two  months  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the 
specified  improvements  had  elapsed,  officers  were 
dejDuted  to  inspect  and  value  them,  and  many  being 
found  insufficient  notices  of  forfeiture  appeared  fre- 
quently in  the  Gazette.  It  was  soon  discovered  by 
those  who  were  interested  in  the  matter  that  the 
judgments  of  the  bailiffs  were  often  of  a  partial 
nature,  appearing  to  depend  greatly  on  influences 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  admissible.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  golden  arguments  were  often  used 
to  insure  a  favourable  report,  and  that  when  these 
were  not  forthcoming  the  inspection  was  of  a  more 
searching  character.  After  the  end  of  the  third  year 
much  of  the  land  passed  into  permanent  possession, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cream  of  the  agri- 
cultural soil  in  Victoria  has  been  disposed  of,  and  is 
now  the  property  of  private  individuals.  That  it 
was  sold  far  below  its  actual  value,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
portions  have  been  already  resold  in  large  blocks  of 
thousands  of  acres,  at  prices  ranging  from  £3  to  £5 
per  acre. 
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It  is  not  likely  that  competition  will  be  keen  for 
the  millions  of  acres  which  are  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown, — certainly  not  at  any  rate  until  popula- 
tion has  greatly  increased.    With  the  exception  of 
certain  water  reserves  and  extensive  commonages, 
the  quality  of  the  land  yet  unsold  cannot  compare 
with  that  which  has  been  permanently  alienated. 
The  soil  is  mostly  light  or  sandy,  the  water-supply 
uncertain,  the  climate  hot  and  dry ;  yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  hereafter  artificial  irrigation  may  fertihze 
the  arid  plains,  and  produce  a  higher  class  of  vege- 
tation than  their  native  grasses  and  occasional  forest 
trees.  As  yet  these  are  vast  pasture  lands,  on  which 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  squatters  roam  and  feed 
in  happy  liberty.    Still  as  ever,  the  "  land  "  remains 
a  bone  of  contention  among  colonists  and  colonial 
legislators,  and  probably  it  will  so  remain  until  the 
last  acre  has  been  sold,  so  difficult  a  matter  does  it 
seem  to  adjust  while  so  many  conflicting  interests  are 
ever  at  work. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


COUNTRY  LIFE. 

Life  in  most  of  the  country  districts  in  Victoria 
is  by  no  means  the  dreary  banishment  which  is  com- 
monly suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  phrase  "Rough- 
ing it  in  the  Bush/'  Roughing,  indeed,  except  on  the 
extreme  verge  of  civilisation,  has  become  almost  un- 
known, in  all  but  careless  and  untidy  households, 
of  which  specimens  are  frequent  in  every  country, 
and  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  types  of  the  general 
style  of  living.  On  the  other  hand,  dwellings  may 
be  found  in  the  far  interior  which  might  compete 
favourably  for  comfort  and  elegance  with  many  an 
English  country  house,  and  in  some  of  which  the 
old-fashioned  generous  hospitality  of  former  times 
still  survives.  Having  less  of  social  amusements  to 
engross  their  attention  than  the  inhabitants  of  large 
towns,  the  residents  of  the  bush  are  thrown  back 
upon  their  own  resources,  and  therefore  there  are 
found  among  them  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
well-informed  persons  in  the  colony.  The  young 
girls  are  more  domestic  and  less  frivolously  disposed 
than  their  town-bred  sisters  ;  the  men  stronger  and 
finer-looking  than  the  Melbourne  dandy. 

Handsome  mansions  have  been  erected  on  their 
estates  by  the  wealthier  landed  proprietors,  who  still 
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bear  the  old  familiar  name  of  "  squatter," — a  name 
which,  having  been  once  borne  exclusively  by  gentle- 
men in  the  early  days  of  settlement,  is  still  supposed 
to  confer  a  title  of  gentility  on  those  who  bear  it. 
Some  of  these  houses  have  been  expensively  finished, 
and  furnished  with  every  modern  appliance  for  com- 
fort and  luxury.    Occasionally,  when  the  owner  is 
deficient  in  taste,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  men 
grown  suddenly  rich,  he  places  his  fine  dwelling  in 
some  spot  destitute  of  beauty  of  scenery  or  situation. 
For  instance,  there  rises  before  my  mind  some  waste 
of  dreary  plains,  crab-holey  and  treeless,  on  which 
stands  a  handsome  house,  solidly  built  and  expen- 
sively furnished,  surrounded  with  a  garden,  carefully 
walled  or  fenced,  in  which  trees  and  flowers  are 
struggling  to  maintain  them  existence  amid  the 
surrounding  dearth  of  vegetation.     Probably  the 
house  is  desolate,  the  shutters  closed,  the  grand 
piano  shrouded  and  toneless,  the  mirrors  reflecting 
no  human  form  except  that  of  the  old  housekeeper, 
or  a  rare  occasional  visitor.    The  owner  has  left  his 
property  in  charge  of  an  overseer,  and  has  gone  to 
swell  the  list  of  absentees  who  yearly  return  to  the 
old  country  to  spend  the  fortune  amassed  in  the 
colonies.     This  absenteeism,  which  prevails  to  a 
great  extent,  gives  a  very  unsettled  character  to  the 
society  in  town  and  country, — a  fault  which  is  far 
less  apparent  in  the  older  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  where  many  wealthy  families  have  learnt  to 
love  their  beautiful  homes,  and  are  settled  in  them 
permanently. 

The  most  fertile  and  prosperous  of  the  country 
parts  of  Victoria  is  the  rich  agricultural  western 
district,  nearly  the  whole  of  which,  as  has  been  pre- 
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viously  stated,  was  sold  under  the  recent  Land  Acts. 
It  is  highly  favoured  in  all  its  natural  conditions, 
both  as  regards  soil  and  climate,  and  extends  back- 
wards, inland,  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles  along  the 
western  sea-coast.  Many  flourishing  little  town- 
ships have  sprung  up  already,  and  the  residents  are 
generally  thriving,  pauperism  being  comparatively 
rare  among  them.  The  sea-ports  of  Warrnambool, 
Belfast,  and  Portland,  command  the  trade  of  the 
district,  for,  being  situated  beyond  the  present  range 
of  railway  communication,  all  its  produce  is  trans- 
mitted by  sea. 

It  is  a  great  wool-growing  country,  though  less 
suitable  for  fattening  purposes  than  the  warmer  and 
more  northern  districts ;  being,  however,  so  favour- 
able for  agricultural  pursuits,  it  will  probably  here- 
after become  the  great  granary  of  Victoria.  Heavy 
crops  are  taken  off  the  ground  under  cultivation, 
much  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  careless  persons, 
who  neglect  to  give  their  land  the  needful  rest,  and 
must  shortly  exhaust  its  fertility ;  but  fortunately 
good  farmers  are  not  as  rare  now  as  they  used  to  be. 
As  yet,  the  scantiness  of  the  population  does  not 
offer  encouragement  to  farmers  to  extend  their 
operations,  for  the  prices  obtainable  for  grain  and 
other  produce  are  so  low  as  scarcely  to  render  paid 
labour  remunerative.  For  this  reason,  gentlemen 
farmers  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  men  accus- 
tomed to  labour,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  are  successful. 
One  of  the  best  practical  farmers  I  have  met,  and 
who  was  always  cited  as  one  of  the  most  thriving 
men  in  the  district — his  crops  and  general  manage- 
ment being  the  envy  and  admiration  of  his  neigh- 
bours,— often  said,  that  after  all  he  was  disposed  to 
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sell  his  flourishing  farm  and  return  to  Scotland, 
where,  by  operations  on  a  smaller  scale,  he  could 
nevertheless  reckon  on  larger  and  surer  returns. 
Much  loss  accrues  to  the  colonial  farmer  from  the 
singularly  capricious  nature  of  the  Australian  climate, 
with  its  alternating  cycles  of  drought  and  flood.  A 
season  of  protracted  drought,  which  extended  over 
five  years,  was  at  length  succeeded,  in  1870,  by 
copious  and  excessive  rainfalls.    The  pastures  had 
suffered  even  more  than  the  harvests.    So  extreme 
was  the  scarcity  during  several  summers,  so  scanty 
the  herbage,  that  on  the  first  approach  of  wintry 
weather,  cattle  and  sheep  died  by  hundreds  of  sheer 
want  and  exhaustion.    One  wealthy  squatter  offered 
a  gift  of  5000  sheep  to  any  person  willing  to  -foteh- 
them  away,  simply  because  he  found  they  would 
die  of  starvation  on  his  large  but  fully-stocked 
station  ;  but  the  dearth  of  pasturage  was  so  univer- 
sal, that  no  person  came  forward  to  claim  a  share  of 
the  proffered  gift.    Attenuated  flocks  were  sent  to 
crawl  along  the  high  roads  to  crop  the  scanty  blades 
of  grass  by  the  way-side,  or  were  killed  by  hundreds 
and  sold  for  the  value  of  their  skins,  to  preserve  the 
life  of  the  remainder.  When  the  drought  broke  up  in 
1870,  the  profuse  rains  produced  an  abundant  growth 
of  grass,  which  in  a  short  time  waved  high  and 
luxuriant  over  the  plains  and  hills  lately  so  bare. 
Every  beast  in  the  fields  grew  rapidly  fat  and  sleek, 
and  the  markets  were  soon  glutted  with  fat  beef  and 
mutton,  the  prices  falling  with  the  increased  supply, 
so  that 'the  profits  anticipated  by  the  sellers  were 
sadly  curtailed.    The  grain  harvest  suffered  slightly 
from  the  excessive  moisture,  but  all  other  produce 
became  so  plentiful  that  farmers  grumbled  over  the 
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cheapness  which  ensued,  and  which  rendered  it 
hardly  worth  their  while  to  bring  their  goods  to 
market. 

Warrnambool,  the  first  town  at  which  the 
steamers  stop,  in  their  regular  course  between 
Melbourne  and  Portland,  is  surrounded  by  many 
flourishing  farms  and  stations.  The  soil  is  extremely 
rich,  and  produces  heavy  crops  of  various  kinds, 
potatoes  especially  being  both  plentiful  and  excellent 
in  quality.  Large  quantities  are  shipped  to  Mel- 
bourne, where,  after  all  the  expenses  of  transport, 
they  are  sold  at  prices  varying  from  £2  to  £3  per  ton. 
The  town  is  considered  one  of  the  cheapest  in  the 
colony,  rents  and  provisions  being  unusually  low. 
It  is  not  a  disagreeable  place  of  residence  in  a  social 
point  of  view,  for  the  families  in  the  neighbourhood 
maintain  a  pleasant  intercourse  with  each  other. 

The  port  of  Belfast  is  less  attractive,  and  espe- 
cially as  regards  its  architectural  features.  With  one 
or  two  solitary  exceptions,  the  town  consists  of  small 
one-storied  box-like  houses,  which  present  a  mean 
appearance,  and  are  the  reverse  of  picturesque. 
The  land  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  chiefly 
private  property,  and  has  been  let  on  long  leases, 
without  the  option  of  purchase,  in  consequence  of 
which  unsatisfactory  arrangement  there  is  no  in- 
ducement for  the  residents  to  build  better  houses. 

A  stormy  passage  of  some  hours  intervenes  be- 
tween Belfast  and  Portland,  a  prettier  and  more 
pretentious  town  than  either  of  the  foregoing.  It 
was  originally  a  whaling  station,  where  some  early 
pioneers  made  the  nucleus  of  their  future  fortunes. 
From  this  point  the  original  settlement  of  the 
western  district  was  commenced,  the  country  having 
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been  explored  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  and  pro- 
nounced by  him  to  be  fertile,  lightly  timbered,  and 
highly  fitted  for  either  pasture  or  agriculture. 

The  so-called  Bay  of  Portland  scarcely  deserves 
the  name  of  a  harbour,  but  is  rather  an  open  road- 
stead, greatly  exposed  to  stress  of  weather.  During 
a  south-east  wind,  ships  venturing  too  near  the 
shore  are  liable  to  considerable  danger,  especially 
as  the  coast  is  generally  rock-bound.    One  of  the 
regular  traders  to  the  port  was  compelled  to  run  his 
ship  (a  steamer)  aground  between  two  jetties,  which 
rose  on  either  side  of  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  as  the 
only  chance  of  saving  her  from  the  rocks  beyond. 
Next  morning  the  townspeople  were  not  a  little 
surprised  to  see  the  well-known  vessel  lying  hign 
and  dry,  but  happily  almost  uninjured,  on  the  sands 
where  the  receding  tides  had  left  her. 

The  houses  of  the  town  are  built  chiefly  at  dark 
blue-stone,  which  presents  a  solid  but  mournful 
appearance,  except  when  a  bright  glow  of  sunshine 
is  shed  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay,  hghtmg  up 
land  and  sea  alike  with  its  cheering  rays. 

Yoimg  as  it  is,  Portland  has  already  learnt  to 
look  back  regretfully  on  the  "  light  of  other  days 
Once  the  principal  whaling  station  m  Victoria  it 
possessed  a  comparatively  numerous  population,  the 
greater  part  of  which  has  ebbed  away  to  other  and 
more  stirring  places.    In  anticipation  of  its  permanent 
prosperity,  some  handsome  dwellings  were  erected 
by  men  whose  fortunes  subsequently  dwindled  away 
and  the  pretty  suburban  residences  have  been  quitted 
by  their  builders,  while  a  general  air  of  decadence 
reigns  visibly  over  the  place.    It  is,  however,  fondly 
hoped  by  the  inhabitants  that  a  railway  between 
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Portland  and  the  interior  of  the  western  district 
will  jet  bring  to  their  town  an  increase  of  trade  and 
population.  Conflicting  interests  are  at  work,  and 
the  inland  townships  desire  that  the  projected  rail- 
way should  be  extended  by  a  different  route  to  the 
capital,  ignoring  the  aspirations  of  Portland.  The 
railway  is  therefore  at  present  the  election  cry  of 
the  district,  and  the  views  of  a  candidate  on  this 
important  matter  are  potent  to  insure  his  rejection 
or  return  in  the  rival  constituencies. 

About  twenty  miles  inland,  at  Lake  Condale,  is 
one  of  the  modern  mission-stations  for  the  abori- 
gines. The  latest  reports  give  the  number  on  the 
station  as  seventy  on  an  average,  twenty-five  being 
men,  eighteen  women,  and  twenty-seven  children. 
There  are  seventeen  married  couples  among  them. 
Six  of  the  adults  and  eleven  of  the  children  have 
been  baptized,  and  one  young  couple,  both  of  them 
half-castes,  have  been  married  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Thirty  acres  of  land  are 
at  present  under  cultivation,  and  a  few  of  the  men 
have  little  gardens  in  front  of  their  houses.  They 
are  all  attired  in  decent  European  garments,  partly 
made  by  the  women,  who  are  also  taught  other 
little  household  matters.  The  missionary  dwells 
with  satisfaction  on  the  fact  that  a  few  of  his  flock 
are  teetotalers,  and  will  not  take  intoxicating 
liquors  even  as  a  medicine. 

The  black  cricketers  who  lately  visited  Eng- 
land belonged  to  western  district  tribes,  and  had 
mostly  grown  up  on  the  stations  of  white  men, 
where  they  had  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  and  customs.  They  only  con- 
sented to  take  the  long  voyage  on  condition  that 
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they  should  be  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  whom 
they  had  known  for  some  years,  and  under  whose 
protection  they  believed  they  would  be  perfectly 
safe     It  does  not  appear  that  the  speculation  was 
financially  the  brilliant  "success"  which  was  anti- 
cipated by  its  originators.     As  to  the  cricketers 
themselves,  their  gains  were  spent  as  quickly  as 
they  were  earned,  for  they  were  lavish  m  their 
expenditure  on  dress  and  other  trifles,  employing 
only  the  most  fashionable  tailors,  and  arraying 
themselves  in  the  extreme  of  the  "mode.  Their 
familiar  colonial  appellatives,  such  as  "  sun-down, 
"bullocky,"  etc.,  did  not  please  their  fancy  when 
among  Englishmen,  where  they  were  prompt  to 
detect  the  smile  evoked  by  the  nicknames  whose 
absurdity  had  not  previously  occurred  to  their 
minds     They  therefore  assumed  the  names  ot  the 
several  squatters  under  whom  they  had  served,  as 
more  suited  to  the  maintenance  of  their  dignity. 
We  may  cease  to  wonder  at  Desdemona's  preference 
for  Othello  as  a  "thing  against  nature,"  since  all 
these  swarthy  Australians  found  English  girls  of 
the  humbler,  but  by  no  means  of  the  lowest  class  ot 
life  to  admire  their  sable  charms,  and  willing  to 
cross  the  seas  with  them.    After  the  return  of  the 
cricketers  to  the  colony,  love-letters  arrived  for 
them  from  "  the  girls  they  left  behind  them,  all 
breathing  sentiments  of  fervent  attachment,  and 
all  professing  the  willingness  of  the  fair  writers  to 
leave  England  for  a  home  in  the  Bush  with  the 
objects  of  their  affections.    Some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  transforming  influences  of  broadcloth 
and  shining  boots,  under  which  the  adventurous 
damsels  could  scarcely  have  realized  the  normal  con- 
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dition  of  their  savage  lovers.  Their  tender  effusions 
never  met  with  any  response  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  no  hearts  were  broken  in  consequence.  Only 
a  few  of  the  "  eleven "  now  survive,  the  majority 
having  already  fallen  a  prey  to  consumption. 

The  road  from  Portland  into  the  interior  leads 
through  country  more  or  less  thickly  timbered,  and 
was  at  one  time  almost  impassable  during  the  rainy 
season ;  but  of  late  years  the  worst  parts  have  been 
macadamized.  The  kangaroo  abounds  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  may  be  seen  feeding  boldly  among 
the  sheep.  At  the  sound  of  approaching  wheels 
through  the  stillness  of  nature,  the  grotesque-look- 
ing creatures  start  from  their  tranquillity,  and  bound 
singly  or  in  troops  across  the  road.  The  roads  re- 
served by  the  State,  and  most  of  which  are  now 
fenced  on  both  sides,  are  wide,  rarely  less  than  two 
or  three  chains  across, — a  provision  much  needed 
for  the  quantity  of  stock  travelling  to  market, 
which  depend  chiefly  on  the  grass  that  grows  by 
the  wayside  for  their  subsistence  on  the  journey. 
The  country  watered  by  the  Wannon  and  Glenelg 
rivers,  with  a  number  of  smaller  tributaries,  is 
among  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  parts  of  the 
western  Australia  Felix.  Wide  table-lands  look 
down  over  an  endless  succession  of  soft  round-topped 
hills,  extending  into  the  far  distance,  till  the  green 
wavy  ranges  die  out  and  disappear  in  the  blue 
horizon.  Here  and  there  a  timbered  knoll  inter- 
venes to  break  the  general  monotony,  crowned  with 
shining  light  wood  trees,  or  with  rounded  she-oaks, 
with  their  clusters  of  radiant  yellow  blossom,  gleam- 
ing resplendent  in  the  autumn  sunshine.  The  roads 
over  these  countless  hills  are  sometimes  very  steep, 
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but  the  horses  of  the  district  are  used  to  them,  and 
bear  their  riders  or  the  vehicles  to  which  they  are 
harnessed  safely  up  and  down.  Already  fields  of 
corn  may  be  seen  waving  on  some  of  these  hills,  and 
the  time  will  no  doubt  come  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  soil  shall  yield  to  the  furrows  of  the  plough. 

The  Wannon  and  Glenelg,  like  most  Australian 
streams,  have  deep,  narrow  beds,  and  wind  along 
their  course  in  endless  capricious  curves.    Two  fine 
bold  waterfalls  are  formed  by  the  Wannon,  just 
trickling  in  summer  over  the  heights,  across  which, 
in  the  rainy  season,  the  angry  waters  foam,  and 
roar,  and  tumble,  with  a  sound  as  of  thunder. 
Floods  are  common  and  disastrous  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  where  every  creek  becomes  a  torrent, 
and  spreads  itself  over  the  adjacent  flats  after  a  few 
days  of  steady  rain.     The  dangerous  results  are 
owing  mainly  to  the  preference  shown  by  Austra- 
lians for  building  their  homesteads  in  the  valleys,  or 
near  the  water-courses;  but  sometimes  the  visita- 
tion comes  with  awful  suddenness.    A  waterspout 
bursting  at  the  head  of  the  creek,  some  miles  dis- 
tant, was  the  cause  of  a  terrible  catastrophe  to  the 
little  town  of  Coleraine,  near  the  Wannon,  in  1870. 
The  rain  had  not  extended  as  far  as  the  township  ; 
the  inhabitants  were  therefore  quite  unprepared  for 
the  rush  of  water  which  came  roaring  onwards  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  and  swept  ten  unfortunate 
persons   away   with   resistless   power  to  sudden 
destruction.    That  very  morning,  after  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  dry  weather,  the  creek  had  crept  slug- 
gishly through  its  bed  ;  at  midnight  it  was  a  mighty 
torrent,  bearing  away  all  that  came  in  its  course. 
On  the  following  day  it  had  shrunk  back  to  dwarfish 
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proportions,  leaving  its  work  of  short-lived  fury  a 
marvel  to  every  eye.  Huge  trees  had  been  hurled 
along  by  its  violence,  and  its  victims  were  found 
imbedded  deep  in  the  sand  or  wedged  tight  under 
heavy  trunks  of  trees,  which  it  needed  the  united 
strength  of  many  men  to  remove.  The  floods  had 
been  of  wide  extent,  the  Wannon  and  Glenelg  having 
also  overflowed  their  banks,  tearing  down  bridges, 
and  bearing  away  other  human  victims  in  their 
course.  Not  long  since  a  settler  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts, having  left  home  for  a  short  time  with  his  wife 
and  child,  returned  to  find  that  a  similarly  sudden 
rise  had  taken  place  in  a  river  near  his  home-stead, 
completely  barring  his  approach.  The  flood  was 
spreading  so  rapidly  that  it  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous to  retrace  their  steps,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  a  large  tree  from  the  water 
which  was  deepening  around.  It  was  not  till  the 
third  day  that  they  were  able  to  descend  from  the 
chilly  elevation  where  they  had  spent  many  miser- 
able hours  of  suspense,  feeling  too  anxious  concerning 
the  fate  of  some  of  their  children  who  had  been  left 
at  home,  to  remember  either  cold  or  hunger.  The 
mother's  relief  may  be  imagined,  when  she  found  her 
darlings  safely  housed  in  a  hut  on  an  adjoining  hill, 
where  the  youngest,  an  infant,  had  been  carefully 
tended  by  a  shepherd  boy,  who  had  fed  it  with 
water  !  No  permanent  ill  effects  were  experienced 
by  the  family  from  their  lengthened  exposure. 

Next  to  Hamilton,  Coleraine  takes  precedence 
of  the  townships  in  the  western  district.  It  lies 
nestled  in  a  pretty  valley  surrounded  with  high 
hills,  which  open  out  at  every  turn  in  a  view  of 
homely  peaceful  beauty.    It  boasts  an  Anglican  and 
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a  Presbyterian  church,  besides  schoolhouses,  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Wesleyans  hold 
occasional  services.  The  Anglican  clergyman,  of 
whose  parish  Coleraine  forms  only  a  part,  has  min- 
istered for  many  years  to  this  rural  population, 
among  whom,  however,  there  are  some  kindred 
spirits  with  whom  he  can  interchange  his  thoughts 
and  aspirations.  With  rare  talents  and  deep  learn- 
ing he  has  devoted  his  energies  to  this  distant  sphere 
of  labour,  instead  of  accepting  a  more  prominent 
place  in  any  of  the  larger  colonial  towns.  Four 
churches  have  been  erected  during  the  time  of  his 
residence,  varying  it  is  true  in  their  adornment, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  several  congregations, 
but  all  of  them  neat  and  solid  buildings. 

The  church  at  Coleraine,  which  is  the  most 
ambitious  in  design,  is  uncompleted ;  but  a  part  of 
it  has  been  adapted  for  Divine  Service,  and  the  plan 
will  doubtless  be  carried  out  to  its  termination  in 
process  of  time.  It  is  built  of  handsome  free-stone, 
and  is  already  adorned  with  a  fine  western  memorial 
window  in  stained  glass,  manufactured  by  one  of 
the  best  English  makers,  as  well  as  by  several  pretty 
clerestory  fights,  the  work  of  colonial  makers. 

A  very  pretty  little  church  of  brick,  with  a  semi- 
circular chancel,  and  five  stained  lights,  has  been 
completed  at  the  township  of  Casterton,  seventeen 

miles  distant. 

The  Wannon  parsonage,  which  was  erected  on  a 
site  intended  to  be  as  central  as  possible  for  the 
wide  district  over  which  the  clergyman's  ministra- 
tions extend,  is  a  pleasant  rural  cottage,  situated  on 
a  slight  elevation  in  a  picturesque  valley,  and  com- 
manding a  view  of  sunny  brightness.    It  is  a  home 
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of  simple  and  elegant  refinement,  presided  over  by  a 
host  and  hostess,  whose  kindness  and  hospitality 
seem  inexhaustible  ;  a  home  whose  hallowing  influ- 
ences are  felt  throughout  the  district  by  rich  and 
poor.  The  garden  is  bright  with  gay  flowers,  the 
apartments  are  cheerful,  and  many  of  the  newest 
publications  of  the  English  press  find  their  way  to 
this  remote  part  of  the  world. 

On  a  "  church  "  Sunday  (for  the  services  cannot 
be  as  frequent  as  in  town  parishes),  the  country 
townships  present  a  most  animated  appearance. 
The  congregation  who  meet  to  worship  together 
come  from  many  a  distant  station,  some  journeying 
twelve,  or  even  twenty  miles,  to  attend  the  service. 
Troops  of  riders  canter  gaily  over  the  hills  with 
quite  a  week-day  zest,  while  the  less  agile,  or  more 
distantly  situated,  arrive  in  buggies  or  humbler 
vehicles  at  the  church  gate.  The  horses  are  tied  up 
in  a  reserve  attached  to  the  place  of  worship,  where 
they  remain  in  undisturbed  security  while  the  owners 
are  engaged.  The  congregation  includes  among  its 
rustic  members  a  few  local  gentry  and  its  fashion- 
able dames,  who  are  resplendent  in  all  the  grandeur 
of  the  last  new  bonnet  or  pannier  skirt,  on  this,  one 
of  the  rare  occasions  when  such  finery  can  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  simple  life  of  the  Bush.  Young 
damsels,  with  hair  dressed  in  all  the  vagaries  of 
waving  waterfall,  chignon,  or  rope-like  plait,  trip  to 
their  seats  with  riding  habit  coquettishly  looped  up. 
The  seats  are  free,  but  the  humbler  portion  of  the 
congregation  stand  back  to  allow  the  "  quality  "  to 
occupy  the  front  rank.  A  simple  touching  service, 
the  prayers  fervently  read,  and  diversified  by  a 
few  chants  and  hymns  heartily  sung,  a  sermon 
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eloquent  and  earnest,  which  riveted  the  attention 
of  the  hearers ;  such  have  I  frequently  attended  in 
at  least  one  favoured  country  district  among  the 
green  hills  of  the  Wannon.  When  the  service  is 
over  there  is  a  busy  scene  outside  the  church ; 
horses  are  put  to  or  brought  up  for  the  fair  eques- 
trians to  mount,  while  groups  of  friends,  whom 
distance  precludes  from  frequent  meetings,  loiter  for 
a  few  minutes  of  friendly  gossip  before  they  part. 
At  length,  all  preparations  being  completed,  ^  the 
various  parties  disperse  as  they  came,  and  the  little 
township  resumes  its  Sabbath  stillness. 

The  country  districts  have  their  balls,  their  pic- 
nics and  races,  when  old  and  young  gather  together 
for  a  day's  or  night's  enjoyment.    A  dance  is  a 
serious  undertaking,  and  needs  no  small  amount  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  host  and  guests  to  keep  up 
its  spirit.    Most  of  the  party  come  from  a  distance  ; 
therefore  a  start  must  be  made  early  in  the  day. 
The  toilet  must  be  performed  usually  at  the  enter- 
tainer's house,  for  there  are  few  fabrics  whose  fresh- 
ness could  survive  a  drive  of  several  hours  in  an 
open  conveyance.    Dancing  is  kept  up  all  through 
the  night,  till  returning  daylight  enables  the  guests 
to  go  on  their  way  in  safety  ;  for  country  roads  may 
not  be  trusted  at  night,  even  the  brightest  moonlight 
being  a  deceptive  substitute,  shedding  its  floods  of 
mazy  light  and  misty  shadow  over  ruts,  and  banks, 
and  deep  holes,  more  to  the  bewilderment  than  the 
assistance  of  the  traveller. 

The  races  afford  periodical  excitement  to  the 
lovers  of  the  turf,  for  there  is  hardly  a  single  petty 
township  which  does  not  contrive  to  have  its  day's 
racing,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  at  least  once  a  year. 
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The  love  of  horses  is  quite  a  passion  among  the 
youth  of  the  colony,  most  of  whom  are  daring,  fear- 
less riders,  the  young  girls  often  vying  with  their 
male  friends  in  the  boldness  of  their  leaps  and  the 
length  of  their  rides.  Even  quite  young  children  are 
learned  in  horses,  and  often  know  individually  each 
single  one  of  the  large  equestrian  "  mob"  kept  for  use 
or  ornament  on  most  of  the  stations.  It  is  common 
to  see  tiny  mites  mounted  boldly,  sometimes  two  at 
a  time,  on  great  horses  barebacked,  or  with  only  a 
piece  of  carpet  to  represent  a  saddle.  The  love  for 
their  four-footed  friends  often  leads  the  thoughtless 
urchins  into  perilous  proximity  to  their  heels  ;  but 
they  rarely  suffer  for  their  temerity,  accidents  to 
children  being  by  no  means  frequent,  though  the 
attractions  of  the  stable  or  the  stockyard  are  powerful 
enough  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  all  maternal 
warnings  and  prohibitions.  Unfortunately  this  task, 
so  innocent  in  appearance,  leads  in  the  colonies,  as 
elsewhere,  to  much  that  is  reprehensible  and  dan- 
gerous to  character ;  for  blackguardism  and  horse- 
racing  appear  to  be  connected  by  links  so  subtle 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  asunder. 

One  of  the  principal  events  in  the  country  racing 
year  is  the  Great  Western  Steeplechase,  which  takes 
place  at  Coleraine,  and  at  which  many  of  the  Mel- 
bourne favourites  make  their  debut.  The  course 
is  an  extremely  stiff  one,  being  about  four  miles  and 
a  half,  with  thirty-six  jumps,  varying  from  4  ft.  to 
4  ft.  10  in.  in  height.  The  horses  of  this  district 
are  excellent  jumpers,  and  from  among  them  are 
culled  many  of  the  hunters  which  follow  the  hounds 
in  Melbourne.  The  steeplechase  is  zealously  pro- 
moted by  the  innkeepers  of  Coleraine,  to  whom  it 
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brings  a  busy  remunerative  time.    The  inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  townships,  and  even  a  few  horsey 
men  from  the  metropolis,  honour  the  scene  with  their 
presence  ;  and  the  little  place  assumes  quite  a  gay 
and  animated  appearance.    On  the  second  day  there 
are  hurdle  races,  when  some  of  the  youth  of  the 
district  appear  in  the  field  to  contest  the  honours  of 
the  day.    Besides  these  gatherings  at  the  races  there 
are  agricultural  shows,  and  ploughing  matches,  and 
Caledonian  games,  at  which  the  rural  populations 
meet  from  time  to  time.    A  few  of  the  old  original 
squatters  still  linger  in  possession  of  the  lands  they 
occupied  in  the  pristine  days  of  settlement,  and  which 
in  the  course  of  time  have  become  freeholds.  Other 
estates  are  held  by  newer  comers,  not  a  few  being 
in  the  hands  of  Scottish  highlanders,  who  have 
risen  to  wealth  by  patient  "  canny"  industry,  and 
who  lead  a  life  primitive  as  they  might  have  led  in 
some  remote  glen  of  then  native  land,  where  they 
went  shepherding  on  the  hills  in  days  long  past. 
These  are  stern  Presbyterians,  with  prejudices  un- 
softened  by  intercourse  with  the  world,  to  whom 
even  the  sounds  of  a  harmonium  are  a  Popish 
abomination  not  to  be  endured.    They  rear  their 
families  in  great  seclusion,  rarely  allowing  them  to 
travel  further  than  the  nearest  township,  the  glories 
of  which,  with  its  two  or  three  stores  and  public- 
houses,  must  suffice  to  give  them  an  idea  of  the 
outer  world.    The  strict  conservatism  of  these  old- 
fashioned  folks  will  scarcely  survive  their  lifetime, 
for  the  young  people  of  Australia  are  apt  enough  to 
learn  and  adopt  the  new  ways. 

As  years  pass  on  fresh  improvements  become 
visible  in  even  the  most  distant  country  districts  ; 
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for  the  love  of  learning  is  spreading  steadily,  and  it 
is  rare  to  find  a  squatter,  however  humble  his  own 
antecedents  and  illiterate  his  training,  who  does  not 
endeavour  to  supply  his  children  with  such  means 
of  education  as  are  within  his  reach.  Every  village 
of  any  importance  has  its  common  school,  generally 
efficiently  conducted,  and  inspected  from  time  to 
time  by  an  officer  appointed  by  Government ;  and 
no  pains  are  spared  to  put  an  end  to  the  ignorance 
and  lawlessness  which  prevailed  among  the  child- 
hood of  former  days,  and  which  are  bringing  forth 
their  troublesome  fruits  in  many  a  young  "  ne'er-do- 
weel,"  both  in  town  and  country. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


SAFETY   OF   THE  ROAD. 

The  comparative  safety  of  travellers  on  the  high 
roads  and  in  the  country  districts  of  Victoria,  as 
contrasted  with  the  insecure  condition  of  the  roads 
till  very  lately  existing  in  some  parts  of  New  South 
Wales,  has  always  been  a  matter  of  congratulation 
to  Victorian  colonists.     As  previously  remarked, 
this  is  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  energetic 
character  of  the  Victorian  police,  and  also  to  the  de- 
termined resolve  of  all  classes  to  assist  in  stamping 
out  the  terrorism  of  bushranging.    In  New  South 
Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  the  police  have  sometimes 
stood  almost  alone  in  the  remoter  districts,  where 
the  villagers  and  small  innkeepers  scarcely  concealed 
then  sympathy  with  the  bushrangers,  whom  they 
secretly  regarded  with  admiration,  whose  exploits 
they  expatiated  on  with  wonder,  and  whom  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  harbour  or  assist  in  cases  of  emergency, 
partly  no  doubt  from  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
refusal,  and  partly  with  a  hope  of  sharing  in  their 
spoils.    Ties  of  relationship  or  acquaintance,  in  some 
cases,  may  have  had  their  share  of  influence,  aided 
by  the  natural  sympathy  which  many  an  old  out- 
wardly reformed  convict  might  still  retain  for  deeds 
of  lawless  daring. 
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Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  at  times  justice  seemed 
almost  paralysed  in  the  sister  colony ;  and  I  have 
been  informed  on  good  authority  that  in  a  certain 
district  it  was  at  one  time  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  induce  justices  of  the  peace  to  attend 
when  the  case  of  a  bushranger  was  brought  before 
the  bench,  each  being  fearful  of  the  consequences  to 
himself  and  his  property  should  an  adverse  sentence 
be  passed  on  the  offender.  One  or  two  anecdotes, 
illustrative  of  this  state  of  things,  may  be  interesting 
to  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  colonial 
newspapers,  the  facts  having  occurred  only  a  few 
years  ago. 

At  the  station  of  a  wealthy  squatter  a  gay  party 
had  gathered  one  night  for  a  dance.  The  guests  had 
come  from  all  the  surrounding  stations,  and  had 
arrived  at  an  early  hour  to  be  in  readiness  for  the 
night's  festivity.  The  solid  tea  customary  on  such 
occasions  having  been  disposed  of,  the  young  folks 
commenced  the  business  of  the  evening,  and  were 
soon  engaged  whirling  round  the  room  in  a  merry 
dance.  Some  young  men,  practical  jokers,  had  pre- 
concerted a  plot  to  frighten  the  girls.  They  disguised 
themselves  in  rough  clothes,  and  with  blackened 
faces  appeared  suddenly  among  the  dancers,  who 
flew  apart,  with  the  terrified  cry  of  "Bushrangers  !" 
while  the  more  delicate  among  the  ladies  fainted 
away  in  affright.  The  joke  was  not  kept  up  for  any 
length  of  time,  for  the  pseudo-bushrangers  were  not 
deeply  versed  in  their  assumed  characters,  and  were 
soon  detected  by  then  friends,  to  the  infinite  relief 
of  the  party  generally.  This  little  incident  served 
to  add  fresh  zest  to  the  merriment  of  the  company, 
and  the  originators  of  the  scheme  having  resumed 
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their  ordinaiy  attire,  were  soon  mingling  in  the 
dance  with  the  rest.  The  night  was  pretty  far 
advanced  when  another  interruption,  and  this  a  far 
more  serious  one,  occurred.  Rough  voices  and 
heavy  steps  were  heard  approaching  in  the  hall,  and 
presently  there  appeared  in  the  doorway  some  half 
dozen  rough-looking  men,  with  grimy  faces,  un- 
trimmed  hah-,  and  dusty  travel-worn  garments.  As 
they  entered  with  bold  determined  aspect,  some  few 
among  the  party  burst  out  laughing,  with  the  ex- 
clamation, "  Bushrangers  again  !"  and  declared  that 
no  one  should  fool  them  a  second  time;  others, 
however,  had  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  truth. 

The  cry  of  "  wolf"  had  only  been  raised  a  little 
too  soon.  The  men  were  notorious  bushrangers, 
who,  for  some  time  past,  had  been  the  terror  of  the 
surrounding  district.  The  mirth  was  effectually  put 
to  night,  the  music  was  hushed,  and  the  dancers 
stood  still  in  frightened  suspense,  while  the  robbers, 
who  were  well  armed,  ordered  all  the  men  to  "  bail 
up!"  This  order  signified  that  they  should  place 
their  arms  behind  them,  and  they  were  further  com- 
manded to  stand  in  a  row,  with  their  faces  turned 
to  the  wall.  Resistance  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
for  n  one  of  the  company  carried  any  defensive  weapon. 
The  bushrangers,  in  the  meanwhile,  amused  them- 
selves by  exercising  their  power  in  the  most  capri- 
cious manner. 

The  ladies  were  bidden  by  the  unwelcome  in- 
truders to  provide  them  with  refreshments,  while 
one  or  two  were  commanded  to  enliven  the  meal 
with  music.  No  person  was  allowed  to  quit  the 
room  except  under  escort  of  a  bushranger,  lest  any 
one  should  go  in  search  of  the  police. 
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Having  eaten  and  drunk  freely,  and  having  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  all  available  watches,  purses, 
or  other  trifles  that  commended  themselves  to  their 
notice,  the  gang  finally  departed,  leaving  the 
frightened  guests  to  survey  the  rifled  premises,  and 
to  console  themselves  as  best  they  might  for  their 
losses. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  it  was  this  identical 
gang,  or  another  equally  redoubtable,  who  sub- 
sequently did  not  stop  short  of  murder.  Having 
for  some  time  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  police  to 
track  them,  volunteers  came  forward  to  assist  in  the 
pursuit.  Four  determined  men,  who  had  been  pro- 
vided with  authority  to  capture  the  bushrangers 
alive  or  dead,  quickly  fell  victims  to  their  temerity. 
Their  errand  could  not  remain  a  secret,  and  every 
man's  hand  was  in  a  manner  against  them,  since  it 
was  well  known  that  any  assistance  afforded  to  them 
would  assuredly,  if  discovered,  attract  the  vengeance 
of  the  bushrangers.  A  squatter  from  that  part  of 
the  country  assured  me  that  when,  on  one  occasion, 
they  applied  to  him  for  a  night's  lodging,  he  durst 
not  allow  his  household  to  know  that  it  was  granted. 
Bidding  them  wait  in  a  hut  which  was  not  then  in 
use,  he  stole  out  himself  after  nightfall  to  carry 
them  some  supper. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  they  fell  in  with 
the  bushrangers,  but  being  outnumbered  were  re- 
morselessly shot  down.  A  bank-note  had  been  stuck 
into  a  gaping  wound  in  the  breast  of  one  of  their 
number,  who,  when  the  corpses  were  discovered, 
was  found  in  a  kneeling  posture,  as  though  he  had 
died  in  the  act  of  suing  for  mercy.  It  was  evident 
that  the  bushrangers  meant  to  show  that,  in  this 
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instance,  not  robbery  but  vengeance  had  been  their 
object. 

This  bloody  deed  caused  redoubled  efforts  to  be 
made  for  their  capture,  which  before  long  were  suc- 
cessful. The  murderers  were  duly  tried,  and  paid 
on  the  gallows  the  just  penalty  of  their  many  crimes. 

Tales  of  horror  such  as  these  are  happily  not 
common  to  Victorian  experience  ;  yet  there  are  not 
wanting  wild  fellows  who  would  be  willing  enough 
to  enter  upon  a  career  of  highway  robbery,  if  their 
chances  of  success  were  not  so  small.  An  outlaw's 
life  doubtless  exercises  a  singular  fascination  on  the 
undisciplined  minds  of  youthful  vagabonds ;  but 
those  who  enter  upon  it  enjoy  its  charms  for  a  very 
short  time,  as  they  are  soon  tracked  down  and  run 
to  earth. 

Not  long  ago  a  would-be  boy  bushranger  was 
captured  in  one  of  his  first  sallies,  and  was  brought 
before  a  Melbourne  police  court.    He  was  scarcely 
seventeen,  fair  and  beardless ;  but  his  foolish  fancy 
had  been  fired  by  tales  of  wild  encounters  of  which 
he  had  read  in  the  newspapers.    He  was  armed  with 
the  inevitable  revolver  of  the  mature  bushranger, 
and  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  abashed  at 
his  position ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  plain  from  his 
swaggering  gaiety  that  he  was  not  a  little  proud  of 
his  achievements.    He  anticipated  a  short  incarcera- 
tion in  jail,  after  which  he  contemplated  a  speedy 
return  to  his  chosen  line  of  life.    The  feelings  of  the 
foolish  lad  experienced  a  sad  shock  when  he  found 
that  not  the  jail,  but  the  lash  and  the  reformatory, 
were  meted  out  as  his  punishment. 

The  greater  number  of  bushrangers,  who  have 
from  time  to  time  infested  the  colony,  loved  to  boast 
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that  they  never  ill-treated  woman  or  child,  or  com- 
mitted murder,  except  in  self-defence.  Failing  any 
such  extreme  excesses,  they  considered  themselves, 
and  were  considered  by  their  sympathizers,  rather 
as  dashing  heroes  than  as  criminals. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  the  soi-disant 
"  Captain "  Melville,  who  was  one  of  the  principal 
highwaymen  that  flourished  in  Victoria  during  the 
early  days  of  the  diggings,  and  who  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent was  copied  by  other  gentlemen  of  the  same 
profession.  This  man,  though  daring  and  desperate, 
was  not  without  a  tinge  of  better  feeling,  and  was 
capable  of  respecting  true  courage  even  in  his 
antagonists. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  in  his  power  a  man  whom 
of  all  others  he  had  most  occasion  to  dread — an 
officer  of  high  standing  hi  the  police  force,  at  that  time 
engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  robber,  whom  he  declared 
that  he  would  take  alive  or  dead.  It  happened, 
however,  that  he  was  riding  one  day  alone,  and  but 
slightly  armed,  through  the  Bush,  when  he  unex- 
pectedly encountered  "  Captain "  Melville  and  his 
band.  His  uniform  attracted  their  attention,  and 
his  face  and  person  being  well  known,  he  was  im- 
mediately surrounded,  pinioned,  and  carried  off"  in 
triumph  to  their  camp,  and  while  they  were  con- 
sidering what  should  be  his  fate,  he  was  bound 
securely  to  the  wheel  of  a  dray.  In  this  helpless 
situation,  his  courage  rising  with  the  excitement  of 
danger,  he  taunted  his  captor  with  his  cowardice, 
in  taking  him  at  the  time  when  he  was  unaccom- 
panied and  defenceless. 

The  "  Captain "  grew  incensed  at  the  merited 
taunt,  and  walking  towards  his  captive,  pointed  his 
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loaded  revolver  at  his  head,  exclaiming,  "  Another 
word  only,  and  I  blow  your  brains  out ! "  "I  dare 
you  to  do  so,"  was  the  undaunted  reply.  The  robber's 
eyes  glared,  but  their  gaze  was  returned  by  an  eye 
that  never  quailed.  Any  symptom  of  fear  at  this 
moment  on  the  part  of  the  officer  might  have  pro- 
bably provoked  a  fatal  result.  Detecting  none,  ad- 
miration involuntarily  took  the  place  of  anger,  and 
Melville's  stern  countenance  relaxed  as  he  said  "  By 

G  .  ;  you  're  too  good  a  fellow  to  be  shot."  Ee- 

spited  from  a  danger  so  imminent,  the  officer  sub- 
sequently contrived  to  escape  in  safety.  Melville's 
own  course  came  to  a  termination  soon  after.  Hav- 
ing been  captured,  and  consigned  to  prison  for 
sentence,  he  committed  suicide  in  his  cell.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  courage  is  rare,  that  bushrangers  have 
triumphed  so  often  and  easily  over  their  victims, 
yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  loaded  revolver 
possesses  for  most  minds  a  terrible  power  of  per- 
suasion. 

One  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  of  the  class  was 
Morgan,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
previous  chapter,  and  whose  early  attempts  in  the 
art  of  thieving  were  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
my  former  station.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  New 
South  Wales,  where  he  passed  through  several 
aliases,  under  which  he  was  less  generally  known  ; 
attaining  the  height  of  his  notoriety  under  the  last 
and  best  known  name.  After  a  career  of  impunity 
in  the  sister  colony,  Morgan  a  few  years  ago,  in  an 
evil  moment  for  himself,  ventured  across  the  Victorian 
border,  where  at  first  he  spread  some  consternation 
among  the  settlers.  He  was  known  to  be  free  with 
his  fire-arms  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
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After  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  colony,  he  arrived  at 
a  station  near  the  border,  where  he  boldly  gave  his 
dreaded  name,  and  demanded  shelter  for  the  night, 
together  with  such  other  tribute  as  he  deemed  fit  to 
impose  ;  including,  among  other  trifles,  a  fresh  horse 
for  the  next  day's  journey.  The  usual  unanswerable 
argument  was  produced  to  enforce  acquiescence,  and 
was  not  disputed  by  the  residents  on  the  station. 

He  had  allowed  himself  to  be  lulled  into  security 
by  a  long  course  of  unchecked  crime,  and  did  not  on 
this  occasion  take  his  usual  precautions,  so  that, 
unknown  to  him,  some  person  on  the  station  con- 
trived to  set  off  in  search  of  the  police ;  but  it  was 
not  possible  that  the  desired  assistance  could  arrive 
before  the  following  morning.  In  the  meantime 
Morgan  was  in  possession  of  the  premises,  and  depo- 
siting his  revolvers  on  a  table  by  his  side,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  ladies  of 
the  house.  How  ungracefully  his  attempted  gal- 
lantry must  have  become  the  blood-stained  wretch, 
whose  crimes  were  notorious,  and  rendered  even  rob- 
bers unwilling  to  consort  with  him ;  and  with  what 
degree  of  cordiality  his  advances  were  received  by 
the  frightened  but  angry  household  may  readily  be 
imagined.  In  blind  security,  and  indulging  even  in 
an  occasional  doze,  Morgan  passed  that  night,  during 
which  his  doom,  long  delayed,  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing. The  morning  came,  and  having  breakfasted, 
he  made  his  preparations  for  a  start.  Jealously 
watching  the  various  members  of  the  family,  he 
compelled  them  to  keep  by  his  side  while  he  selected 
a  horse  for  his  journey ;  but,  with  all  his  vigilance, 
he  did  not  watch  them  closely  enough,  for  one  of 
the  men  creeping  up  behind  him  fired  a  shot,  which 
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knocked  him  over.    Grasping  his  revolver,  he  would 
have  taken  a  last  deadly  revenge  on  those  who  sur- 
rounded him,  but  they  sprang  forward  and  wrenched 
the  weapon  from  his  hand.    Beaten  at  last,  but  not 
abashed,  his  last  words  were  a  taunt  to  the  by- 
standers for  not  taking  him  in  an  open  struggle. 
The  police  arrived  shortly  after  in  time  to  see  him 
die.    The  end  to  a  life  so  full  of  crime  was  hailed  as 
a  public  benefit ;  yet  while  many  regretted  that  he 
was  suffered  to  escape  the  felon's  death  he  had 
well  deserved,  others,  with  over  sensitive  notions  of 
honour  and  fair  play,  lamented  that  he  had  fallen  by 
a  stealthy  wound  in  the  back,  instead  of  being 
openly  captured.    As,  however,  he  would  assuredly 
have  sold  his  life  dearly,  had  the  chance  been  given 
him,  it  was  fortunate  that  further  bloodshed  was 
spared  in  a  cause  so  worthless.    The  fate  of  Morgan 
produced  a  salutary  effect  ;  and  for  some  little  while 
no  one  was  found  willing  to  emulate  his  example  on 
Victorian  soil.    Within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
a  robber  of  far  milder  disposition,  named  Power, 
tried  to  establish  his  dominion  on  the  highways,  and 
for  a  short  time  pursued  his  trade  of  "  sticking  up," 
and  "  bailing  up,"  in  defiance  of  the  police.    But  his 
triumphs  were  of  short  duration,  and  he  is  at  pre- 
sent atoning  for  his  brilliant  exploits  in  the  seclusion 
of  a  prison  cell. 

These  evidences  of  occasional  insecurity  on  the 
roads  or  tracks  across  lonely  plains  and  silent  forests 
must  be  considered  exceptional,  and  it  is  surprising, 
not  that  they  should  occur  in  loneliness  often  so 
complete,  but  rather  that  they  are  so  rare.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tranquillity  of  the  Bush  districts  is 
so  general  that  scores  of  persons  whose  lives  have 
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been  spent  on  distant  stations  have  not  even  the 
semblance  of  an  "adventure"  to  relate.  Bush 
houses  are  usually  left  with  doors  and  windows 
unfastened  during  the  night,  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
impunity  with  which  this  apparent  want  of  caution 
may  be  indulged  in,  I  may  state  that  during  years 
spent  in  the  Bush  my  house  was  never  robbed,  though 
sometimes  it  would  have  repaid  the  trouble  well. 

In  the  larger  towns,  of  course,  such  Arcadian 
trustfulness  would  be  dangerous  and  ill-rewarded. 
The  altered  conditions  of  the  country  render  it 
no  longer  an  easy  matter  for  every  idle  worthless 
fellow  to  live  without  exerting  himself,  and  some 
prefer  to  prey  on  their  neighbours  rather  than  to 
labour  for  their  living.    Housebreaking  is  still  of 
rare  occurrence,  but  petty  pilfering  of  articles  easily 
abstracted  is  common  enough,  and  pockets  no  longer 
enjoy  the  safety  which  was  almost  universal  in  by- 
gone days.    Bands  of  youthful  mohawks,  known  by 
the  term  "  larrikin,"  prowl  about  the  less  frequented 
streets  at  night,  and  demand  the  constant  vigilance 
of  the  police.    The  name  "larrikin,"  whose  origin 
was  the  subject  of  a  recent  discussion  in  a  police 
court,  was  pronounced  by  a  constable  of  abstruse 
research  to  owe  its  derivation  to  the  well-known 
relaxation  called  "  larking,"  to  which  the  youth  of 
most  countries  are  partial.      The  pranks  of  the 
"larrikin"  are,  however,  neither  innocent  nor  amus- 
ing, going  far  beyond  the  limits  of  justifiable  "  lark- 
ing," and  perplexing  the  magistrates  when  called 
upon  to  pass  sentence  on  offenders  often  too  young 
for  a  jail.    Defective  parental  training  is  doubtless 
responsible  for  the  nuisance ;  hence  some  bright 
o-enius   suggested  that   the   parents  of  youthful 
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offenders  should  suffer  in  their  stead, — a  vicarious 
expiation  to  which  the  sinning  youngsters  would 
assuredly  not  offer  any  objection. 

Professional  beggars  have  increased  greatly  of 
late  years,  especially  in  Melbourne,  emboldened  by 
the  credulity,  and  at  times  indiscriminating  charity 
of  the  public.    One  persevering  female  beggar,  who 
was  apprehended  lately  for  some  petty  theft,  was 
found  in  possession  of  a  sort  of  dictionary,  a  book  of 
reference,  in  which  all  the  principal  householders  of 
the  city  were  noted,  with  particulars  for  the  guidance 
of  beggars  in  general.    Every  name  was  accompanied 
with  an  epithet,  such  as  hard,  soft,  very  soft,  etc. 
It  is  rare  to  find  really  deserving  persons  among 
these  beggars,  for  charity  is  very  lavish  in  the 
colonies,  and  ever  ready  to  help  the  truly  distressed ; 
but  they  are  chiefly  incorrigible  idlers,  who  spend 
their  gains  on  drink.    They  are  obliged  to  receive 
victuals  or  clothing  to  sustain  their  assumed  char- 
acter, but  often  they  only  wait  to  be  out  of  sight  of 
the  donor  to  cast  away  the  unwelcome  gift.  One 
such  worthy  actually  had  the  impudence  to  inform 
a  person  to  whom  he  had  described  himself  as  starv- 
ing, and  who  presented  him  with  some  excellent 
victuals,  "that  he  could  not  carry  parcels."  All 
these  social  blots,  and  others  which  it  is  needless  to 
particularize,  are  common  to  large  cities,  for  the 
characteristics  of  human  nature  are  alike  all  over 
the  world,  and  do  not  materially  alter  even  by  trans- 
plantation to  the  Antipodes.    Sin  and  misery  abound 
in  the  colonies  as  elsewhere ;  but  the  salutary  and 
regenerating  influences  ever  at  work  to  combat  evil 
are  neither  few  nor  slight.    Yet,  though  the  old  days 
of  frenzied  excitement  are  long  past,  and  though 
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life  is  for  the  most  part  as  tranquil  and  uneventful 
in  Australia  as  in  the  quieter  circles  of  long-settled 
countries,  there  are  authors  who  still  love  to  paint 
it  as  a  scene  of  frantic  crime  and  wild  excess. 

"Travellers'  tales"  are  proverbially  open  to 
doubt ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  forbear  smiling  at  some 
of  the  mis-statements  which  gain  credit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  unfortunate  colonies.  Even  infant 
minds  are  trained  to  look  with  horror  upon  those 
abandoned  creatures,  once  their  fellow-countrymen, 
who  dwell  on  the  contaminated  shores.  In  the 
pages  of  Far  Off,  a  work  peculiarly  written  for 
the  instruction  of  youth  by  an  accomplished  lady, 
we  learn  that  "  Sydney  is  a  very  wicked  city, 
because  most  of  the  people  are  children  of  convicts, 
and  have  been  very  ill  brought  up  by  their  parents ; 
that  consequently  in  this  city  robberies  are  far  more 
numerous  than  in  London,"  and  the  description  con- 
cludes with  the  question,  "  Who  would  like  to  live 
there  V. 

This  is  however  a  mild  judgment  compared  with 
that  which  is  passed  upon  Melbourne,  of  which  we 
are  told  that  the  wickedness  of  Sydney  is  as  no- 
thing compared  to  its  far  deeper  abysses  of  iniquity. 
Its  progress  should  not  be  matter  of  congratulation 
to  its  citizens,  for  the  authoress  affirms  that  "  as  it 
grows  large  it  grows  worse  and  worse."  Its  streets 
are  said  to  be  enlivened  by  "  lucky  diggers,  reeling 
about  in  a  drunken  state,  or  galloping  about  on  horses 
like  mad  creatures."  These  statements  occur  un- 
corrected in  a  new  edition  published  in  1868. 

By  contrast  with  such  nights  of  the  imagination, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  in  all  times  of  great  public 
gatherings  no  people  could  possibly  be  more  orderly 
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than  an  Australian  crowd ;  while  those  who  might 
feel  disposed  to  amuse  themselves  after  the  demon- 
strative fashion  described  by  this  authoress  would 
assuredly  find  their  diversions  abruptly  stopped  by 
the  interference  of  the  police,  and  themselves  quietly 
located  in  the  retirement  of  the  watch-house. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


EMIGRANTS. 

Misrepresentations  and  misconceptions  regard- 
ing the  colonies  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  are  not  by  any  means  among  the 
most  hurtful  in  their  effects.  Notwithstanding  the 
numerous  works  written  about  Australia,  and  the 
constant  communication  both  personal  and  by  letter 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  most  erroneous  notions 
appear  still  to  prevail  among  educated  persons 
regarding  the  actual  condition  of  the  colony.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted  on  account  of  the  many 
unfortunate  persons  who  emigrate  with  the  most 
absurd  expectations,  and  annually  arrive  only  to 
meet  with  bitter  disappointment,  and  in  many  cases 
to  suffer  the  extremes  of  want  and  privation.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  intending  emigrants  that  the  primary  state  of 
savagedom,  and  all  the  primitive  conditions  of  early 
settlement,  have  long  passed  away  in  the  older 
colonies,  and  that  now  they  present,  in  a  modified 
form,  the  same  scene  of  struggling  for  a  livelihood  as 
goes  on  daily  in  the  great  towns  of  the  old  world. 
Scope  enough  to  maintain  a  far  larger  population 
than  it  has  at  present  there  certainly  is  on  the 
Australian  continent ;  but  some  conditions  are  indis- 
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pensable  for  success  in  the  colonies, — the  possession  of 
a  certain  amount  of  capital,  combined  with  a  know- 
ledge of  business  matters, — thorough  acquaintance 
with  a  profession  or  a  trade,  or  hard  hands  and 
stout  constitutions  adapted  for  manual  labour.  The 
learned  professions,  it  is  true,  are  all  largely  repre- 
sented already,  nevertheless  with  good  introductions 
and  perseverance  a  stranger  may  obtain  a  footing 
if  he  be  not  oppressed  with  timidity.  Skilled 
mechanics,  experienced  agriculturists,  and  sturdy 
labourers,  if  sober  and  steady,  have  no  need  to  fear  a 
lengthened  want  of  employment  ;  and  for  many 
such  there  is  yet  ample  room ;  but  not  for  paupers 
with  constitutions  enfeebled  by  years  of  poverty 
and  privation  ;  not  for  prodigal  sons  accustomed  to 
ease  and  self-indulgence ;  not  for  the  many  shiftless 
though  well-intentioned  "  Micawbers "  of  society, 
who,  after  waiting  for  years  for  the  lucky  turn  of 
fortune's  wheel  in  their  own  country,  set  out  with 
the  wild  expectation  of  meeting  it  at  length  in  new 
and  strange  surroundings,  where  they  find  not  even 
an  acquaintance  of  former  days  to  lend  a  helping 
hand. 

But  it  is  precisely  such  as  these  who  most  fre- 
quently resolve  on  emigrating, — without  means,  with- 
out any  particular  vocation,  and  without  friends  to 
receive  them,  in  the  vague  but  sanguine  hope  of 
finding  "  something  "  to  do.  Such  persons  adver- 
tise in  the  papers  for  employment  as  tutors,  book- 
keepers, overseers,  clerks,  and  what  not,  either  singly 
or  combined  ;  but  as  no  one  believes  in  their  protean 
list  of  accomplishments,  they  receive  no  replies.  The 
possibility  of  failure  never  occurs  to  their  minds, 
when  the  distant  expatriation  is  undertaken  ;  and 
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profound  is  their  disappointment  to  find  on  arriving 
a  state  of  society  almost  as  settled  as  that  which 
they  left  behind.  The  utter  ignorance  and  self- 
conceit  they  display,  before  bitter  experience  has 
enlightened  them,  would  be  laughable,  were  not  the 
results  to  themselves  so  deplorable.  For,  though 
the  abundance  of  provisions  renders  starvation  al- 
most unknown  in  the  colonies,  even  among  the  most 
helpless,  there  are  a  thousand  degrees  of  misery  to 
be  endured  before  that  sad  climax  of  suffering  is 
reached.  It  has  long  been  a  favourite  resource  for 
persons  afflicted  with  prodigal  or  discreditable  rela- 
tives to  send  them  to  Australia.  It  is  an  easy 
method  of  effectually  ridding  themselves  of  impor- 
tunities, for  impecuniosity  precludes  the  possibility 
of  return,  and  it  is  done  with  the  comfortable  assur- 
ance to  themselves  that  they  have  provided  their 
poor  scapegrace  with  another  chance,  and  that  he 
can  really  have  no  further  claim  on  their  bounty. 
But,  unless  he  is  furnished  with  sufficient  funds  to 
start  in  some  paying  business,  he  has  in  reality  no 
chance  at  all,  except  the  distant  one  of  picking  up  a 
nugget  on  the  gold-fields  ;  and,  if  his  principles  were 
lax  before  leaving  the  home  where  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  old  associations  and  respect  for  public 
opinion  retained  some  slight  influence  over  him,  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  they  should  become  less  so 
when  all  such  restraints  are  removed.  It  is  no  won- 
der, therefore,  if  his  career  often  terminates  in  the 
jail  or  even  on  the  gallows. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  gold  discovery  cir- 
cumstances were  different.  Then  there  was  work  of 
all  kinds  for  every  one,  and  those  who  could  not 
labour  with  their  hands  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
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remunerative  situations  under  Government  without 
the  preliminary  ceremony  of  a  civil-service  examina- 
tion. Now,  on  the  other  hand,  head-work  is  at  a 
discount,  retrenchment  is  demanded  in  the  public 
expenditure,  the  various  departments  are  over-filled, 
and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  it  is  keenly  contested  by 
numerous  candidates.  A  society  for  the  relief  of 
"  Educated  Poor "  has  lately  been  organized,  but 
is  powerless  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  this  ever 
increasing  class. 

Energetic  persons  who  have  committed  the  mis- 
take of  emigrating  without  any  reasonable  prospects, 
and  who  are  anxious  by  all  means  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  bargain,  are  often  compelled  to  sacrifice  all 
their  ancient  pride  and  prejudices,  and  to  labour  in 
the  most  humble  spheres  in  order  to  live. 

A  few  such  cases  may  be  culled  from  the  many 
which  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  colonies,  as 
illustrations  of  the  "  ups  and  downs  "  of  fife. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  draper's  accountant.  His 
quiet  unobtrusive  appearance,  and  slightly  absent 
manner,  cause  observant  persons  to  suspect  that  he 
is  not  exactly  what  he  seems,  and  that  he  has,  if  he 
chose  to  tell  it,  "a  history."  Time  passes  by,  and 
the  quietly  kept  secret  is  revealed,  for  circumstances 
have  changed,  and  the  hero  of  the  little  romance  has 
been  called  upon  to  resume  his  old  place  in  society. 
His  father,  a  wealthy,  but  stern,  obstinate  man, 
had  driven  his  only  son  from  home  for  disobedience. 
The  latter  had  been  from  early  youth  attached  to  a 
girl,  whose  fortunes  and  position  were  on  a  par  with 
his  own,  and  with  the  consent  of  both  families  the 
lovers  were  engaged.  The  time  fixed  for  the  mar- 
riage was  approaching,  when  unexpected  reverses 
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brought  ruin  to  the  young  lady's  family.    The  other 
family,  however,  had  continued  to  prosper,  and 
the  young  man's  father  had  begun  to  regret  the 
existing  engagement  as  no  longer  equal  to  his  ambi- 
tion.   After  a  sharp  contention  on  the  subject  with 
his  son,  he  forbade  him  to  see  her  again  at  his  peril. 
The  poor  girl  sadly  submitted  to  the  harsh  decree, 
and  endeavoured  by  her  exertions  to  supplement 
the  narrow  resources  of  her  home.    For  some  time 
she  persevered  in  her  self-denying  course,  but  the 
lover's  entreaties  were  urgent,  and  at  length  she 
suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded  to  consent  to  a 
secret  marriage.     When  the  bridegroom's  father 
heard  of  this  irrevocable  step  his  anger  was  bound- 
less, and  he  refused  ever  again  to  see  or  communicate 
with  his  son.    Time  brought  no  signs  of  relenting 
on  the  old  man's  part,  while  the  means  of  the  young 
couple  grew  daily  smaller.    At  length  they  deter- 
mined to  emigrate  to  Victoria,  where  the  bride  had 
one  friend,  and  where  they  blindly  believed  that  a 
fortune,  or  at  any  rate  a  competence,  awaited  all 
persons  adventurous  enough  to  seek  it. 

Arriving  in  a  busy  town  of  entire  strangers, 
where  they  were  neither  expected  nor  needed,  the 
young  couple  soon  awoke  from  their  delusion.  Day 
by  day,  as  their  little  hoard  was  dwindling  away, 
the  brilliant  prospects  they  had  conjured  up  grew 
more  vague  and  hopeless,  and  no  offers  of  employ- 
ment came.  Starvation  was  staring  them  in  the 
face,  when  at  length  the  husband  was  lucky  enough 
to  find  employment  in  the  store  of  a  rich  draper. 
The  solitary  friend  whom  the  wife  sought  out  in  her 
distress,  poor  herself,  was  nevertheless  able  to  assist 
her  in  obtaining  some  tuition,  and  thus  living  care- 
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fully,  and  in  the  most  complete  seclusion,  they  con- 
trived to  exist  and  hope  for  better  days. 

One  day  the  English  mail  brought  a  letter  for 
them,  edged  with  a  deep  black  border.  It  told  of 
the  death  of  the  obdurate  father,  leaving  a  large 
property,  to  which  his  son  was  the  sole  heir,  and 
which  necessitated  his  immediate  return.  The  news 
circulated  like  wildfire  among  the  shopmen  in  his 
employer's  establishment,  and  their  quondam  asso- 
ciate was  regarded  with  admiring  envy.  His  means 
had  become  ample  in  proportion  as  they  had  pre- 
viously been  limited,  and  he  ordered  a  handsome 
outfit  for  his  wife  and  himself  in  the  shop  where  he 
had  lately  been  a  humble  clerk.  Then  taking  ship 
for  England,  they  quitted  the  colony,  where  they 
had  passed  through  troublous  times. 

We  may  turn  again  to  a  tiny  lodge  inside  the 
gate  of  a  country  churchyard.  Here  lived  for  some 
time  an  old  sexton  with  his  fair  young  daughter, 
still  almost  a  child,  whose  delicate  features  and 
gentle  manners  presented  a  very  marked  contrast 
to  the  coarse  appearance  of  the  sexton's  wife,  her 
stepmother. 

The  old  man  himself  was  tall  and  erect  in  form  ; 
his  grizzled  locks  and  weatherbeaten  countenance 
showed  the  ravages  of  time,  but  in  his  bearing  there 
were  still  the  remains  of  military  firmness  as  he 
trod  among  the  graves.  His  had  been  a  chequered 
career.  At  one  time  a  dashing  military  officer, 
he  had  married  an  Irish  girl  of  gentle  birth,  the 
mother  of  the  child  who  was  the  companion  of  his 
altered  fortunes.  He  had  always  been  gay  and 
extravagant  beyond  his  means,  but,  happily  for  her, 
the  beautiful,  delicately-reared  wife  died  before  his 
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improvidence  had  brought  want  to  the  door.  The 
husband  deeply  mourned  her  loss,  and  vainly  strove 
to  drown  his  sorrow  by  more  reckless  extravagance 
than  before.  At  length,  when  he  had  spent  all  his 
patrimony,  and  forfeited  his  position  in  society,  he 
joined  in  the  stream  of  emigration  attracted  to 
Australia  during  the  gold-fever.  After  courting 
fortune  without  success  for  some  time,  he  was  fain 
to  accept  the  post  of  sexton  and  gravedigger  in  a 
churchyard  near  one  of  the  diggings.  A  low  second 
marriage  did  not  aid  him  in  regaining  the  position 
he  had  lost. 

Working  day  by  day  among  the  graves  of  the 
unfortunate  and  unsuccessful  like  himself,  he  had 
time  enough  to  ruminate  sadly  on  the  follies  and 
errors  of  his  youth.  The  bright  young  girl,  who 
lived  for  some  time  amid  these  incongruous  sur- 
roundings, like  some  rare  exotic  rearing  its  head 
among  weeds  and  briars,  was  removed  by  the  care 
of  a  relative  to  a  more  congenial  sphere.  The  old 
man  too  has  left  his  post, — gone  the  way  of  all  flesh. 

In  a  picturesque  village  on  the  shores  of  Hobson's 
Bay,  live  a  dairyman  and  his  wife  in  most  absolute 
retirement  from  the  world.  Once,  it  is  said,  they 
held  an  honourable  position  in  old-world  society, 
whence  they  fell  through  cruel  reverses.  The  dairy- 
man's wife  appears  daily  in  homely  garb,  and  taking 
her  seat  in  her  cart  among  the  milk-cans,  drives  her 
rounds  to  supply  her  customers.  In  "society"  the 
mysterious  couple  are  unknown  ;  but  probably  they 
are  patiently  amassing  their  earnings  in  hopes  of 
returning  some  day  to  the  world  to  which  now  they 
are  as  dead,  and  which  it  is  likely  will  have  lost  its 
charms  for  them  before  that  time  comes. 
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On  one  of  the  high  roads  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  a  rough-bearded  man  follows  the  occupation 
of  a  carrier.  He  drives  his  teams  through  sunshine 
and  rain,  and  camps  at  night  with  some  rustic  com- 
panions by  the  small  fire  which  serves  to  boil  his 
tea-kettle,  or  tries  to  escape  from  drenching  rains  by 
creeping  underneath  the  scanty  shelter  of  his  dray. 
His  mode  of  life  affords  no  higher  amusement  than 
an  occasional  carouse  at  some  small  roadside  public- 
house,  where  he  mingles  with  such  society  as  frequents 
the  tap-room,  and  narrates  his  adventures  and  expe- 
riences to  those  that  care  to  listen.  He  seems  con- 
tent with  his  lot,  and  in  no  way  superior  to  the  class 
with  whom  he  associates.  Occasionally,  however, 
memories  of  other  days  awaken  to  disturb  his  equa- 
nimity, and  he  then  loves  to  discourse  upon  the 
higher  sphere  from  which  he  has  descended.  He 
confides  to  his  audience  that  he  is  closely  related 

to  the  Earl  of  ;  and  in  proof  of  his  assertion 

proceeds  to  give  details  which  evidence  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  that  noble  lord's  family,  circumstances, 
and  relationships. 

The  change  in  his  position  he  accounts  for  like 
others  similarly  situated,  by  ascribing  it  to  stress  of 
fortune, — the  injustice  of  others,- — anything  indeed 
but  his  own  fault. 

A  curious  story  was  told  by  a  gentleman  who, 
shortly  after  arriving  in  the  colony,  met  with  a 
former  friend,  who  seemed  to  be  living  in  easy 
circumstances,  though  his  means  of  procuring  a 
livelihood  appeared  somewhat  mysterious,  since 
they  were  never  alluded  to  by  him  in  conversa- 
tion. The  circumstance  awoke  a  shade  of  wonder 
in  the   mind  of  the  gentleman,  but  being,  like 
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most  persons,  much  engrossed  with  his  own  affairs, 
he  did  not  give  the  matter  much  thought,  and  find- 
ing moreover  that  any  inquiries  on  his  part  were 
usually  parried  or  evaded,  he  forbore  to  ask  any 
more  questions.  Chance,  however,  oddly  revealed 
the  truth. 

A  large  dinner-party  was  to  be  given  by  some 
wealthy  member  of  the  Legislature,  to  which  the 
stranger  received  an  invitation.  As  the  day  ap- 
proached, he  found  that  he  would  have  occasion  to 
leave  town  for  a  short  time,  and  resolved  on  excus- 
ing himself  from  joining  the  party.  His  friend,  who 
had  particularly  inquired  whether  he  had  accepted 
the  invitation,  on  being  informed  of  the  change  in 
his  purpose,  asked  again  once  or  twice  whether  he 
had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  be  absent.  The 
other,  with  some  slight  surprise  at  his  somewhat 
pertinacious  questioning,  assured  him  that  he  could 
not  possibly  attend  the  party.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  just  as  he  was  about  to  start  on  his  expe- 
dition, something  occurred  to  induce  him  to  post- 
pone it ;  and  meeting  the  giver  of  the  banquet, 
he  was  once  more  urgently  requested  to  join  his 
guests.  To  this  he  gladly  agreed,  there  being 
now  no  obstacle  to  prevent  his  doing  so.  He  had 
scarcely  taken  his  seat  at  table,  when  glancing 
round  the  room  he  recognised  his  friend  among  the 
waiters  in  attendance !  He  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  an  exclamation,  so  great  was  his  surprise,  and 
was  half-disposed  to  doubt  his  own  eyes,  till  they 
met  those  of  his  friend,  and  read  the  confusion 
depicted  on  his  face. 

This  then  was  the  cause  of  his  previous  reticence, 
and  of  his  anxious  questionings  ;  the  whole  poor  little 
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mystery  stood  revealed.  Having  heard  nothing  of 
his  friend's  ultimate  acceptance  of  the  invitation, 
and  thinking  himself  secure  in  his  absence,  he  had 
accepted  the  engagement  for  the  night;  other- 
wise he  would  have  preferred  to  suffer  any  privation, 
rather  than  that  his  humble  calling  should  become 
known  to  the  one  companion  of  more  prosperous  days, 
who  was  only  a  passing  visitor  to  the  colony,  and  m 
whose  presence  he  wished  to  appearhis  former  self. 

These  are  but  a  few  specimens  of  the  various 
forms  of  misfortune,  for  which  almost  invariably  some 
kind  of  imprudence  or  helplessness  is  to  blame  ;  and 
which  recur  too  frequently  in  the  colonies.  It  would 
involve  wearisome  repetition  to  instance  any  more  ; 
but  if  the  narration  of  these  few  cases  could  avail  to 
make  intending  emigrants  pause  and  consider  before 
they  venture  on  an  untried  mode  of  life  among 
strangers,  and  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  are 
fitted  for  the  struggle,  they  might  possibly  be  spared 
much  pain  and  suffering. 

It  is  not  long  since  I  received  a  letter  froin  a 
gentleman,  who  proposed  to  emigrate  to  Victoria, 
with  a  delicate  ladylike  wife,  totally  unused  to  hard- 
ships, and  with  a  large  growing  family,  whose  many 
increasing  wants  told  heavily  on  his  purse,  but  for- 
tunately he  was  wise  enough  to  ask  for  some  advice 
before  committing  himself  to  any  of  the  numerous 
projects  from  which  he  anticipated  certain  success. 
These  were  varied  enough  indeed,  but  to  all  there  was 
one  fatal  objection— the  want  of  sufficient  capital. 
Knowing  that  he  did  not  possess  this  all-important 
qualification,  it  was  difficult  to  forbear  smiling  at  his 
plans,  which  were— either  to  plant  a  vineyard,  found 
a  college,  or  possibly  to  combine  both ;  failing  the 
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practicability  of  any  of  these,  lie  would  endeavour  to 
enlist  some  young  men  to  assist  in  forming  a  new 
settlement,  or  he  would  keep  a  store  in  a  country 
district,  the  loss  of  social  status  being  a  matter  of  no 
importance  to  him  in  a  colony,  and  one  that  he 
imagined  he  might  retrieve  whenever  so  disposed, 
in  his  native  country.  After  a  temporary  residence 
in  Australia,  he  would  not  perhaps  object  to  accept  a 
stipendiary  magistracy,  the  duties  of  which  office  he 
appeared  to  think  might  readily  be  performed,  in 
conjunction  with  any  other  vocation  he  might  elect 
to  follow. 

It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  dash  bright  hopes  to 
the  ground;  nevertheless  this  became  my  imperative 
duty  in  answering  the  letter.  I  need  scarcely  point 
out  how  preposterous  was  the  idea  of  forming  a 
settlement  in  Victoria,  where  every  acre  of  ground 
has  long  been  occupied  either  as  a  temporary  lease- 
hold or  as  a  freehold  estate,  or  that  idea  of  allowing 
an  honourable  appointment  to  be  conferred  upon  him, 
in  a  country  where  numerous  candidates  come  for- 
ward to  apply  for  every,  even  the  humblest,  post 
under  Government,  and  where  head-labour  is  super- 
abundantly supplied,  was  equally  absurd. 

The  college,  the  vineyard,  or  the  store  might  all 
be  undertaken  with  a  good  prospect  of  success,  had 
he  possessed  sufficient  capital  to  invest  in  each  pro- 
ject, as  well  as  means  to  pay  current  expenses,  until 
returns  could  be  expected  from  the  outlay  made. 
But  even  here  I  was  obliged  to  state  that  Victoria 
already  possessed  several  well-conducted  colleges, 
the  masters  of  which  were  graduates  of  British 
Universities,  a  qualification  which  in  his  case  was 
wanting.    The  vineyard,  though  eventually  it  could 
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not  fail  to  be  remunerative,  would  need  some  years  to 
become  so.  As  to  the  plan  of  keeping  a  store,  I 
ventured  to  suggest  that  class-distinctions  are  not 
ignored  in  the  colony,  nor  altogether  matters  of  such 
profound  indifference  as  he  supposed  ;  and  that,  by  a 
descent  in  the  social  scale,  the  position  of  his  wife 
and  family  would  become  a  very  unpleasant  one.  It 
happened  that  this  gentleman  was  one  of  those  who 
have  a  special  regard  to  the  claims  of  "Society;" 
and  his  indifference  to  its  opinion  in  this  instance 
arose  only  from  a  supreme  contempt  of  all  that  goes 
by  the  name  of  "  society  "  in  a  colony.  Like  many 
others,  he  believed  that  all  those  who  resided  at 
the  Antipodes  belonged  to  a  different  "  caste  "  from 
himself,  and  that,  by  submitting  to  a  few  years  of 
exile  among  them,  he  might  accumulate  sufficient 
wealth  to  resume  his  former  position  in  the  old 
world. 

This  is  a  common  error,  but  soon  dispelled,  for 
constant  intercourse  with  other  countries  brings 
many  strangers  to  Australia,  and  there  are  few 
indeed  who  do  not  meet  relatives  or  friends,  or 
friends'  friends,  in  the  distant  land  where  they  be- 
lieved they  would  be  alone  and  unknown. 

The  same  naive,  ostrich-like  blindness,  frequently 
brings  to  the  colonies  persons  of  blasted  reputation, 
or  criminals  who  have  baffled  pursuit  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  who  experience  a  most  disagreeable 
shock  when  they  discover,  on  landing  on  a  new 
horizon,  that  the  intelligence  of  their  misdemeanours 
has  anticipated  them,  and  is  possibly  more  matter 
of  public  comment  than  in  the  country  where  they 
fondly  hoped  they  had  left  for  ever  all  shady  associa- 
tions connected  with  their  names. 
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I  have  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  reply  sent 
to  my  correspondent  was  favourably  received,  and 
whether  it  was  not  rather  considered  to  proceed  from 
a  jealous  desire  to  exclude  him  from  a  participation 
in  the  wealth  of  Australia. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MELBOURNE  OE  TO-DAY. 

Commencing  under  humble  auspices,  but  pro- 
gressing after  the  first  Few  years  of  its  existence  by 
swift  and  uninterrupted  advances,  Melbourne,  as  it 
is  in  1871,  bears  but  slight  resemblance  to  the  infant 
Melbourne  of  my  early  recollections,  in  1839.  The 
youngest  of  the  capital  cities  of  the  Australian 
colonies,  excepting  only  that  of  the  later  discovered 
settlement  of  Queensland,  it  has  far  outstripped  its 
elder  sisters  in  its  importance,  and  in  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth.  Inferior  to  Sydney,  Adelaide,  and 
Hobart  Town  in  natural  beauty  of  situation  and 
scenery,  its  claim  to  be  considered  the  London  or 
New  York  of  the  Antipodes  cannot  be  disputed  by 
any  of  the  longer-established  cities. 

The  great  shipping  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
world;  the  continual  arrival  of  fresh  colonists,  or 
return  of  old  ones  after  the  "grand  tour"  to  the 
old  world ;  the  regular  postal  intercourse  by  the 
steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  and  Cali- 
fornian  Mail  Companies,  by  which  the  latest  news 
and  the  freshest  literature  are  conveyed  to  the 
colony ; — all  these  things  render  it  difficult  at  times 
for  the  people  of  Melbourne  to  realize  their  distance 
from  all  the  other  great  centres  of  civilisation. 
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A  little  too  much  inclined  to  dilate  upon  their 
progress,  and  to  plume  themselves  on  their  superior 
advancement  as  compared  with  that  of  their  "  slower" 
neighbours,  the  Victorians  have  nevertheless  just 
cause  to  feel  proud  of  their  metropolis,  with  its 
spacious  streets,  its  stately  buildings,  and  its  gene- 
ral air  of  solid  prosperity. 

The  plan  on  which  the  streets  have  been  laid  out 
is  a  simple  one,  enabling  even  strangers  to  find  their 
way  with  ease. 

A  long  succession  of  streets  run  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  from  east  to  west ;  they  are  alternately 
a  wide  thoroughfare  and  a  narrow  back  street  bear- 
ing the  same  name.  Flinders  Lane  thus  intervenes 
between  Flinders  Street  and  Collins  Street,  which 
latter  represents  the  Regent  Street  of  the  Antipodes. 
Extending  at  the  back  of  its  gay  shops  is  Little 
Collins  Street,  eminently  quiet  and  respectable,  and 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  offices  and  places  of  business. 

Next  in  succession  follows  Bourke  Street,  a  great 
bustling  thoroughfare,  where  the  traffic  of  vehicles 
and  foot-passengers  is  almost  incessant.  The  shops 
here  are  good,  and  slightly  cheaper  than  in  the  main 
street,  which,  being  considered  more  aristocratic,  is 
privileged  to  be  more  expensive.  The  various 
theatres,  eating  shops,  and  cafes,  which  are  situated 
in  this  street,  and  all  of  which  are  brilliantly  lit  up 
at  night,  attract  the  main  portion  of  the  nocturnal 
traffic,  while  Collins  Street  is  comparatively  deserted. 
At  the  east  end  is  the  great  "  Eastern"  or  "Paddy's" 
Market,  where  all  manner  of  produce  is  sold,  and 
whither  large  numbers  of  customers  from  among  the 
labouring  classes  flock  to  do  their  marketing  on 
Saturday  nights,  when  the  week's  work  is  over  and 
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the  week's  wages  are  in  their  pockets.  It  is  a 
time  for  cheap  bargains,  since  the  sellers  are  glad  to 
clear  off  their  stores  before  the  day  of  rest.  The 
booths  and  stalls  on  the  market  are  all  lit  up ;  and 
the  motley  crowd  surging  to  and  fro,  chaffering, 
laughing,  chattering,  in  rarely  disturbed  order  and 
good  humour,  presents  a  scene  of  much  interest  and 
animation. 

Bourke  Street  is  succeeded  by  Little  Bourke 
Street,  a  dingy  and  unattractive  locality,  a  portion 
of  which  is  inhabited  exclusively  by  Chinese  mer- 
chants or  shopkeepers.  As  the  city  extends  north- 
wards, the  same  rule  still  prevails,  but  the  lesser 
streets  become  less  respectable,  and  the  larger  more 
essentially  devoted  to  business.  This  succession  of 
parallel  streets  is  traversed,  at  certain  distances,  by 
others  running  north  and  south,  dividing  each  street 
into  blocks. 

The  ground  on  which  the  city  stands  rises  in  a 
gentle  hill  east  and  west,  its  lowest  point  being  at 
the  crossing  of  Elizabeth  and  Flinders  Streets.  The 
latter  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarra,  by  which, 
after  heavy  rains,  these  low-lying  streets  are  always 
inundated  ;  here  boats  may  be  seen  prying  during  a 
flood,  and  lives  have  often  been  lost. 

A  certain  portion  of  Collins  Street,  lined  by  the 
best  drapers'  and  jewellers'  shops,  with  here  and 
there  a  bank  or  private  office  intervening,  is  known 
as  "  The  Block,"  and  is  the  daily  resort  of  the  belles 
and  beaux,  who  repair  thither  ostensibly  for  shopping 
purposes,  but  also  to  admire  and  be  admired.  The 
eastern  portion  of  Collins  Street  is  appropriated 
almost  exclusively  to  the  medical  members  of  the 
community,  who,  for  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
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selves,  appear  to  consider  this  locality  as  the  most 
eligible  for  the  practice  of  their  profession.  A  few 
churches,  the  Melbourne  Club,  and  one  or  two 
offices,  interrupt  the  almost  unbroken  line  of  doctors' 
names,  which  are  inscribed  on  the  brass  door-plates 
of  the  solid  and  professionally  respectable-looking 
houses.  In  this  locality,  also,  stands  a  monument  to 
the  ill-fated  explorers,  Burke  and  Wills. 

At  the  left-hand  corner  is  the  new  Town  Hall, 
the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  colonies. 
It  is  a  large  and  very  handsome  edifice ;  the  hall 
itself  being  of  magnificent  dimensions,  and  very 
elegantly  decorated  and  finished.  Great  public 
banquets,  bazaars,  and  concerts  are  held  here ;  but 
the  acoustic  properties  of  the  vast  edifice  are  not 
so  satisfactory  as  those  of  many  smaller  buildings, 
the  body  of  sound  required  to  fill  the  more  dis- 
tant recesses  being  overpowering  in  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

The  hill  in  which  the  eastern  end  of  Collins 
Street  terminates  is  closed  in  by  the  Treasury,  a 
fine  building,  with  a  broad  flight  of  stone  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  entrance,  but  which  is  too  shallow  in 
proportion  to  its  length.  Gardens,  tastefully  laid 
out,  cover  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  back  of  the 
Treasury,  and  lead  on  to  others  more  extensive, 
known  as  the  Fitzroy  Gardens,  where  a  perfect 
wealth  of  verdant  foliage  invites  the  weary  foot- 
passenger  to  seek  shelter  from  the  heat  and  glare  of 
the  dusty  thoroughfare.  The  plantations  in  these 
gardens,  though  all  of  recent  growth,  have  thriven 
in  the  most  surprising  manner,  the  indigenous  gum- 
trees   protecting  the  less  hardy  trees  of  foreign 
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origin.  Broad  gravel  walks,  and  narrow  secluded 
pathways,  intersect  the  mass  of  verdure,  which  is 
diversified  by  ribbons  of  coloured  blossom  shining 
out  here  and  there.  Troops  of  children  and  nurse- 
maids congregate  under  the  shady  trees,  on  the 
warm  still  summer  days,  or  gambol  gaily  up  and 
down  the  hill. 

Among  the  great  public  institutions  of  Melbourne 
none  is  more  justly  the  pride  of  its  citkens,  none 
more  the  admiration  of  strangers,  than  the  Public 
Library.     It  contains  62,662  volumes,  and  is  re- 
garded not  merely  as  an  ornament,  but  as  providing 
the  valuable  means  whereby  numbers  of  persons  are 
enabled  to  supplement  a  deficient  education.  A 
noble  building  of  Corinthian  architecture,  it  is  en- 
closed by  a  strong  fence,  and  approached  by  a  wide 
flight  of  steps.    The  spacious  halls  on  the  ground- 
floor  are  appropriated  as  galleries  for  sculpture  and 
paintings.     The  former  consists  chiefly  of  plaster 
casts,  which  are  taken  from  most  of  the  celebrated 
masterpieces  of  antiquity.    A  few  marble  busts  have 
been  added  to  the  collection,  which  serves  to  give 
colonial  youth  some  conception  of  the  beauties  of  the 
great  originals.     The  gallery  of  paintings  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  but  contains  a  few  gems  by  living  artists, 
and  these  are  intensely  appreciated  by  the  groups 
who  come  to  see  and  admire.    Some  artists,  resi- 
dents but  not  natives  of  the  colony,  have  contributed 
their  share  to  the  enrichment  of  the  gallery,  and 
among  their  paintings  are   some  of  considerable 
merit.    A  certain  sum  is  expended  annually  by  the 
trustees  of  this  institution  on  the  purchase  of  new 
pictures  ;  thus  the  collection  may  eventually  become 
an  important  one. 
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Connected  with  these  galleries  is  a  spacious  hall, 
in  which  the  various  balls  and  banquets  given  in 
honour  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  were  held.  It  is 
now  transformed  into  a  Technological  Museum,  con- 
taining specimens  of  the  various  products  and  indus- 
tries of  the  colony.  Varieties  of  indigenous  woods, 
highly  polished,  and  including  some  very  handsome 
kinds ;  silk  spun  from  native  cocoons,  fossils,  stones, 
minerals,  and  specimens  from  the  gold-fields.  These, 
with  many  other  natural  productions  of  Australia, 
form  a  collection  both  valuable  and  interesting, 
especially  as  furnishing  some  conception  of  the  varied 
resources  of  the  country,  many  of  them  as  yet  but 
partially  developed. 

The  library  is  situated  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
building,  above  the  gallery  of  sculpture.  Long 
tables,  at  which  the  readers  are  seated,  are  placed 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  extensive  apartment, 
while  recesses  lined  with  book-shelves  devoted  to 
literature  on  special  subjects  are  in  like  manner  pro- 
vided with  tables  and  seats.  A  larger  recess,  not 
otherwise  divided  from  the  main  portion  of  the 
building,  is  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  ladies, 
while  a  long  gallery  overhead  contains  further  stores 
of  knowledge.  Two  librarians  are  constantly  pre- 
sent, whose  ready  obliging  assistance  is  ever  at  hand 
to  direct  the  student  in  his  search  for  a  volume  in 
that  world  of  books. 

Strict  silence  is  enjoined  on  all  visitors,  who 
tread  with  hushed  steps  and  whispered  comment 
among  the  rows  of  studious  readers  seated  around 
the  tables.  Every  person  of  respectable  appearance 
is  admitted,  even  though  he  be  coatless  and  only 
shirt-sleeved,  if  only  his  hands  are  clean,  for  com- 
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pliance  with  which  condition  means  are  provided  on 
the  premises.  The  hard-featured  faces,  and  plain 
though  eminently  decent  garments  of  the  majority  of 
the  readers,  prove  that  they  belong  to  the  classes 
who  labour  with  their  hands  as  well  as  with  their 
heads,  to  whom  the  free  access  to  the  varied  stores 
of  the  library  is  an  inestimable  boon. 

The  fairer  portion  of  the  students  appear  equally 
engrossed  with  their  studies,  looking  furtively  up 
at  the  chance  visitors  from  the  books  over  which 
they  are  bending,  with  heads  supported  by  both 
elbows  in  an  attitude  of  profound  absorption.  At 
four  or  five  o'clock  p.m.  the  building  is  closed,  and 
the  visitors  depart.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  com- 
munity that  among  the  heterogeneous  frequenters  of 
the  library  thefts  of  books  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  average  number  of  daily  readers  is  computed 
at  800. 

,  A  kindred  institution,  the  Museum,  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  scientific  judges  to  be  of  no  ordinary 
value.  It  is  attached  to  the  university  in  North 
Melbourne,  and,  like  the  library,  is  extensively 
visited  by  the  citizens,  proving  that  they  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  scientific  as  well  as  of 
artistic  pursuits.  The  collection  of  native  Aus- 
tralian products  is  of  a  most  interesting  kind,  and 
the  Museum  is  largely  indebted  to  the  researches 
of  Professor  M'Coy,  who  holds  the  chair  of  geology 
and  natural  science  in  the  Melbourne  University. 
All  the  objects  are  carefully  classified  with  an  order 
and  simplicity  of  arrangement  which  enable  every 
visitor  to  understand  and  profit  by  what  he  sees, 
the  names  of  the  various  species  being  inscribed  in 
large  legible  letters  on  labels  affixed  to  the  walls. 
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There  are  some  very  complete  models  of  the  gold- 
fields  among  other  noteworthy  objects,  by  which  the 
process  of  digging,  reefing,  etc.,  are  made  easily  intelli- 
gible to  those  who  desire  information  in  such  matters. 
Among  the  most  valuable  of  the  natural  curiosities 
are  two  fine  specimens  of  the  gorilla,  the  one  stuffed, 
the  other  a  skeleton.  The  former  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  which  has  yet  been  obtained. 

In  William  Street  is  the  newly  finished  Mint, 
presenting  fresh  evidence  of  the  lavish  manner  in 
which  the  Victorians  spend  their  money  on  the 
decoration  of  their  public  buildings.    The  numerous 
offices  are  spacious,  their  fittings  and  all  the  compli- 
cated machinery  in  the  various  workshops  of  the 
very  best  obtainable,  and  the  cleanliness  and  order 
maintained  throughout  the  large  establishment  are 
admirable.    It  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a  show- 
place  kept  for  inspection  than  of  a  place  of  business, 
yet  the  machinery  is  in  active  work,  and  many  hands 
are  employed  on  the  premises.    When  in  full  work 
the  Mint  is  capable  of  producing  15,000  sovereigns 
in  a  day.    The  "  automaton  weighing  machine,"  an 
exquisite  little  invention,  with  all  the  most  recent 
improvements,  is  in  use  to   sort  the  sovereigns, 
dividing  the  light  and  heavy  from  those  that  are  of 
true  weight,  and  depositing  each  kind  in  a  receptacle 
by  itseE    It  is  greatly  superior  to  the  machine  in 
use  in  the  Bank  of  England,  but  is  so  sensitive  that 
the  temperature  of  the  room  must  be  kept  at  a  cer- 
tain height  (not  below  60  deg.),  or  it  will  not  work. 
Six  of  these  fairy  scales,  suspended  in  their  glass 
cases,  stand  side  by  side  in  a  row,  dropping  ^  the 
sovereigns  one  by  one  with  a  musical  chink.  Visitors 
are  only  admitted  by  order,  and  are  expected  to 
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register  their  names,  but  no  pains  are  spared  to 
show  and  explain  the  machinery,  the  only  condition 
being  that  the  visitor  "must  not  touch  anything." 
The  Melbourne  sovereign  is  distinguished  from  others 
by  its  peculiar  mark,  a  small  letter  m. 

The  University,  a  large  though  not  otherwise 
very  remarkable  building,  is  situated  in  North  Mel- 
bourne, on  an  elevation  commanding  a  wide  view  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

At  the  rear  of  the  University  is  the  great  Mel- 
bourne Cemetery,  in  which  he  already  many  silent 
dead,  and  among  them  many  well-known  colonists, 
whose  names  meet  the  eye  on  the  tall  monuments 
that  tower  high  above  the  fence,  or  on  the  broad 
stone  slabs  that  cover  their  last  resting-place. 

A  hundred  acres  have  been  enclosed,  and  it  is 
proposed  shortly  to  add  some  forty  acres  more  to  this 
wide  "  God's-acre,"  which  has  been  tastefully  laid 
out  with  broad  gravel  walks,  some  straight,  some  cir- 
cular, and  planted  with  spreading  trees,  rare  shrubs, 
and  flowers.  The  view  from  the  cemetery  is  exqui- 
site, looking  out  beyond  the  sea  of  houses,  over  the 
blue  hills  of  the  Yarra,  with  their  richly  wooded  sides. 

At  the  main  entrance  is  a  lodge  almost  church- 
like in  form,  and  built  of  dark  blue  stone.  On  the 
right  hand  of  the  wide  path  is  the  Eoman  Catholic 
portion  of  the  cemetery,  and  on  the  other  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  while  those  belonging  to 
the  other  principal  religious  denominations  he  fur- 
ther back. 

The  large  enclosure  is  kept  in  the  most  perfect 
order,  and  no  overgrown  or  sunken  graves  serve 
painfully  to  remind  a  visitor  how  soon  the  dead  are 
apt  to  be  forgotten.    Many  of  the  large  monuments 
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are  extremely  handsome ;  notably  so  that  which  has 
been  erected  in  memory  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  the 
first  governor  of  Victoria,  whose  remains  repose  in 
England.  It  is  a  column  of  red  polished  granite, 
crowned  with  an  ornamental  capital  of  light  free- 
stone, in  whose  niches  the  birds  build  their  nests 
unmolested.  It  is  extremely  lofty,  but  is  protected 
by  a  lightning  conductor  from  the  frequent  severe 
storms  which  occur  during  the  summer. 

A  large  rough-hewn  rock  of  grey  granite,  enclosed 
in  a  triangular  plot  of  ground,  and  surrounded  by 
trees  and  shrubs,  covers  a  few  bones  which  were 
found  bleaching  on  the  arid  plains  of  the  North,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  Burke  and  Wills. 
The  wild  grandeur  of  this  simple  rugged  monument 
is  in  harmony  with  the  sad  history  of  those  whose 
untimely  end,  alone  amid  savage  untamed  nature,  it 
is  intended  to  commemorate. 

Another  remarkable  and  lofty  monument  has 
been  erected  by  certain  working  men,  in  memory  of 
one  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  "  eight  hours' 
movement,"  by  which  their  working  day  was  short- 
ened. 

On  many  of  the  humbler  graves  may  be  seen  a 
simple  decoration  in  the  shape  of  a  snowy  cross,  or 
circlet  of  crushed  quartz,  kept  in  its  place  by  a  band 
of  iron,  and  lying  flat  and  white  in  picturesque 
contrast  to  the  dark  brown  soil.  Many  graves 
there  are,  nameless,  unfenced,  implanted,  with  only 
a  small  wooden  slab  bearing  a  number,  by  which  the 
sleeper  underneath  can,  if  needful,  be  identified ;  yet 
even  these  nameless  mounds  are  not  suffered  to  fall 
to  ruin,  but  are  decently  tended  and  cared  for.  The 
large  cemetery  is  supplemented  by  several  suburban 
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ones,  not  nearly  so  extensive,  but  all  of  them  have 
already  many  silent  occupants. 

The  numerous  buildings  which  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes,  and  which  occupy 
prominent  positions  in  Melbourne,  deserve  special 
notice  in  a  chapter  reserved  for  their  consideration. 

The  churches  which  have  been  erected  by  the 
colonists,  though  not  in  many  cases  distinguished 
by  any  remarkable  architectural  beauties,  are 
numerous,  and  generally  well  filled.  The  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  a  handsome  gothic  pile,  de- 
serves the  first  mention.  Though  still  far  from 
completed,  it  has  attained  to  noble  proportions,  and 
no  expense  has  been  spared  on  its  decoration, 
while  its  prominent  and  elevated  site  renders  it  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  in  the  city.  It  is 
sufficiently  far  advanced  in  its  construction  to  allow 
of  Divine  service  being  held  within  its  precincts. 
The  Church  of  England  possesses  no  corresponding 
edifice,  a  want  which  is  frequently  deplored  by  its 
zealous  members.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
churches  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the  community,  being  in 
the  proportion  of  four  or  five  to  one  of  the  latter. 

Of  Protestant  churches,  the  two  largest  and 
most  expensive  buildings  belong  to  the  Wesleyan 
and  Independent  communities,  who  in  the  colony 
have  departed  somewhat  from  the  Puritan  simplicity 
of  architecture  and  worship  prescribed  by  their  fore- 
fathers. The  principal  Wesleyan  church  possesses 
a  lofty  and  elegant  spire,  and  also  an  excellent 
organ.  It  is  more  truly  ecclesiastic  in  design  than 
the  large  and  showy  edifice  owned  by  the  Indepen- 
dents in  Collins  Street,  which  rather  resembles  a 
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town-hall  or  a  theatre,  both  as  regards  its  external 
and  internal  arrangements,  than  a  church. 

The  Presbyterian  body,  who  are  very  numerous 
throughout  the  colony,  do  not  appear  to  attach  any 
importance  to  the  ornamentation  of  their  churches, 
the  majority  of  which  are  plain  and  dark  in  their 
external  appearance,  and  severely  simple  in  their  in- 
ternal fitting  up— durable  and  useful,  but  generally 
devoid  of  beauty.  Here  and  there  slight  innova- 
tions are  made  in  the  service,  without  protest  from 
the  people ;  quotations  from  the  Anglican  liturgy 
are  frequently  introduced  by  the  ministers  in  their 
prayers,  and  a  harmonium  is  freely  used  in  many 
places,  paving  the  way  for  the  admission  in  due 
time  of  the  nobler  strains  of  the  organ. 

The  Anglican  church  numbers  large  and  influen- 
tial congregations  among  its  members,  but  their 
wealth  does  not  equal  that  of  the  Presbyterians. 

Choral  services  have  been  introduced  in  a  few 
parish  churches,  but  under  considerable  difficulties, 
not  the  least  of  which  are  owing  to  the  migratory 
character  of  the  congregations,  and  the  early  age 
at  which  boys,  who  may  have  been  trained  as 
choristers,  become  self-supporting,  and  thence  often 
precluded  by  their  occupations  from  attendance  in 
choirs.  These  services  have  struggled  into  exist- 
ence without  encouragement  from  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  whose  decided  evangelical  bias  is  well 
known,  and  whose  sympathies  do  not  go  with 
any  efforts  in  an  opposite  direction.  Ritualistic 
tendencies,  in  a  very  modified  form,  peep  out  oc- 
casionally in  various  parts  of  the  diocese,  but  are 
repressed  as  much  as  possible  during  the  present 
episcopate,    under   which   undeniably  the    "  Low 
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Church  "  flourishes.  As,  however,  all  extremes  lead 
to  reactions,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  tendency 
of  religious  teaching  will  preponderate  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  whenever  a  change  of  administra- 
tion shall  take  place  in  spiritual  matters. 

Superficial  observers  have  reported  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Anglican  church,  in  the  colonies  as  low 
and  unsatisfactory,  yet  it  would  be  but  fair,  before 
indulging  in  the  very  easy  office  of  censor,  to  ex- 
amine a  little  more  closely  into  facts.    The  church 
abroad  is  not  like  the  church  in  England,  endowed 
with  fat  livings  and  comfortable  rectories,  nor  can 
she  offer  high  promotion  and  honours  to  allure 
talented  men,  and  flatter  them  with  ambitious  hopes 
for  the  future.    The  clergymen  who  minister  in  the 
colonies  mostly  have  chosen  a  fife  of  poverty,  and 
not  rarely  of  privation  ;  their  labours  are  heavy, 
their  remuneration  never  exceeding  a  competence, 
and  if  they  are  not   all  learned  men,  eloquent 
preachers,  or  shining  lights,  who  is  there  among 
their  censors  that  would  be  found  willing  or  able 
to  do  better  service  for  so  small  a  guerdon  ?  ^ 

The  Anglican  church  possesses  no  machinery  to 
enlist  the  support  of  all  classes,  like  the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Wesleyan,  and  even  the  Presbyterian 
churches;  therefore  it  is  the  one  on  which  the 
system  of  voluntaryism  must  necessarily  fall  most 
hardly.  If  there  is  no  Anglican  cathedral  to  rear 
its  head  among  the  other  stately  buildings  of 
Melbourne,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  latter 
have  been  erected  by  a  state  which  favours  no  class 
of  religionists,  or  have  been  assisted  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  persons  of  every  creed.  It  may  be  doubted 
too  whether  it  is  well  to  expend  large  sums  of  money 
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on  the  erection  of  one  great  costly  fane,  while  many 
a  remote  country  district  is  yet  unprovided  with  a 
place  of  worship  or  the  means  of  grace. 

Melbourne  proper  is  surrounded  by  numerous 
suburbs,  which  occupy  an  extensive  area  of  land, 
and  are  situated  at  distances  of  four,  six,  and  even 
nine  miles  from  the  General  Post-Office,  another 
splendid  building  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  In  most 
of  these  suburbs  the  number  of  houses  and  of  the 
population  are  ever  on  the  increase. 

Hardly  any  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  except  the 
medical  residents  of  Collins  Street,  live  in  the  city, 
but  return  daily,  after  business  hours  are  over,  to 
their  suburban  homes,  whither  they  are  conveyed 
by  railway,  omnibus,  or  car.  The  latter,  a  two- 
wheeled  vehicle  of  Australian  construction,  in  which 
the  passengers  are  seated  back  to  back,  and  pro- 
tected by  an  oil-cloth  covering  from  sun  and  rain, 
used  at  one  time  to  monopolize  all  the  city  passen- 
ger traffic,  but  trains  and  omnibuses  encroaching  on 
what  used  to  be  the  monopoly  of  their  drivers,  have 
materially  curtailed  then  profits.  Their  loss  is, 
however,  the  gain  of  the  public,  for  the  mode  of 
locomotion  afforded  by  them  is  by  no  means  smooth 
or  easy. 

Semi-detached  or  villa  dwellings  are  generally 
preferred  in  a  climate  where  the  summer  evenings 
are  most  pleasantly  spent  al  fresco,  and  where,  there- 
fore, a  wide  verandah  and  a  patch  of  garden  are  in- 
dispensable to  comfort.  Many  of  the  suburbs  are 
distinguished  by  European  names,  such  as  Brighton, 
Kew,  Heidelberg,  or  Bichmond, — a  commemorative 
practice  which  might  be  advantageously  discon- 
tinued, since  it  is  suggestive  of  comparisons  not 
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usually  favourable  to  the  colonial  antitype  of  the 
places  so  named. 

•The  suburb  of  South  Yarra  and  its  adjoining 
Joorak,  where  vice-royalty  resides,  are  considered 
the  most  aristocratic.  Joorak,  which  stands  on 
high  ground,  overlooking  a  wide  range  of  surround- 
ing town  and  country,  has  much  natural  beauty  of 
situation ;  but  in  brightness  and  cheerfulness  of 
position  it  is  excelled  by  St.  Kilda,  a  populous 
suburb  on  the  shores  of  Hobson's  Bay,  which,  espe- 
cially in  summer,  is  crowded  by  country  visitors, 
who  flock  from  their  distant  stations  to  town  for  a 
whiff  of  sea-air  and  the  sight  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
This  is  a  favourite  resort  for  the  working-classes  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  being  easily  accessible  by 
train  in  ten  minutes  from  Melbourne. 

In  some  of  the  suburbs  there  are  buildings  as 
large  and  important  as  any  of  those  in  the  city 
itself,  such  as  the  Pentridge  Stockade 1  (nine  miles 
from  Melbourne),  a  great  gloomy  turreted  structure, 
almost  strong  enough  for  a  fortress,  where  prisoners 
under  sentence  are  incarcerated  while  working  out 
their  appointed  term,  and  where  steep  walls  and 
vigilant  sentries  render  escapes  difficult  and  of  rare 
occurrence. 

In  the  picturesque  neighbourhood  of  Kew,  on 
the  Yarra,  is  another  extensive  institution,  not  less 
melancholy  in  character  than  the  huge  prison  at 
which  we  have  just  glanced.  It  is  the  new  Lunatic 
Asylum,  an  immense  and  wonderfully  perfect  build- 
ing, which,  when  completed,  will  afford  accommoda- 
tion for  700  patients.    Beautifully  situated  on  the 

1  The  Pentridge  Stockade  is  built  chiefly  on  the  plan  of  the  Penton- 
ville  prison. 
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brow  of  a  sunny  bank, — in  an  elevated  position, 
commanding  the  most  lovely  views  over  green 
downs,  over  forest  ranges,  with,  dim  blue  bills  in  the 
distance,  with  the  river  winding  below,  and  the 
great  city  with  its  towers  and  steeples  gleaming 
beyond, — it  yet  presents  one  of  the  saddest  sights 
in  the  world  to  any  mind  that  is  alive  to  the  count- 
less miseries  of  mankind. 

Nestling  in  the  valley  below  is  the  old  Lunatic 
Asylum,  known  as  the  "Yarra  Bend," which  no  longer 
affords  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  numerous 
insane.  It  is  supposed  that  the  cost  of  the  new 
building  will  not  be  less  than  £150,000.  It  stands 
on  a  large  piece  of  ground,  which  has  been  reserved 
to  make  gardens  and  plantations  for  the  use  of  the 
inmates,  and  is  built  in  several  divisions,  forming 
sides  to  squares,  left  open  for  air  and  recreation. 
The  front  is  adorned  with  turrets,  and  fitted  up  like 
a  private  house  for  the  use  of  the  officers  in  charge 
of  the  asylum ;  and  at  each  end  is  a  high  square 
tower,  the  appearance  of  which,  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, is  most  picturesque.  It  is  in  contemplation 
to  surround  the  grounds  with  a  solid  brick  wall,  12 
feet  in  height,  leaving  only  the  front  of  the  building 
unenclosed  except  by  some  light  fence. 

Internally  all  the  arrangements  are  excellent, 
and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  minister  to  the 
comfort  of  the  unhappy  inmates,  and  to  render 
their  condition  as  tolerable  as  possible.  To  a  stranger 
the  number  of  rooms  and  passages,  which  seem 
endless,  present  quite  a  labyrinthine  appearance, 
and,  unguided,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  lose  him- 
self among  them.  The  private  rooms  (for  they  are 
not  called  cells),  may  be  about  8  feet  long  by  6 
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wide,  and  open  out  on  large  galleries,  where  the 
patients  take  exercise  in  wet  weather,  and  where 
the  attendants  go  their  rounds  at  night.  Each 
private-room  door  closes  with  a  spring  lock,  which 
cannot  be  opened  from  inside.  Some  of  these  rooms 
are  lined  with  polished  wood,  the  corners  of  which 
have  been  carefully  rounded  to  prevent  fractious 
patients  from  hurting  themselves,  others  with  the 
finest  of  plaster.  The  windows  have  neither  bars 
nor  gratings,  but  are  made  of  the  thickest  plate- 
glass,  with  descending  shutters,  which  are  secured 
at  night,  leaving  the  patients  safely  immured.  Many 
prefer  sleeping  in  the  associated  dormitories,  large 
airy  apartments,  in  which  the  rows  of  bare,  curtain- 
less  beds  are  the  only  articles  of  furniture  in  which 
the  quieter  kind  of  patients  only  can  be  permitted  a 
place. 

The  method  of  treating  the  insane  in  the  Vic- 
torian asylums  is  in  accordance  with  the  humane 
and  enlightened  ideas  of  the  present  century,  re- 
straint being  used  only  when  unavoidable.  One 
attendant  is  allotted  to  every  fourteen  patients,  or 
if  of  a  refractory  kind,  to  every  eight.  The  number 
in  the  asylum  is  only  about  200,  the  greater  part  of 
the  building  being  still  unfurnished. 

The  large  dining-hall,  which  is  also  used  for 
dances  and  other  entertainments,  is  about  150  feet 
long  by  35  wide.  It  communicates  with  the  spacious 
lofty  kitchen  by  folding  shutters,  which  can  be 
thrown  up  on  three  sides  of  the  latter  apartment  to 
allow  of  handing  out  the  dinners  to  the  different 
wings  of  the  establishment.  There  is  also  a  pretty, 
cheerful  billiard-room,  and  various  working  or  read- 
ing' rooms. 
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In  addition  to  this  asylum  there  is  another  of 
great  extent  at  Ararat  (one  of  the  larger  gold-fields), 
and  other  smaller  ones,  which,  as  well  as  the  institu- 
tion on  the  Yarra,  receive  many  inmates.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know,  could  such  an  inquiry  be 
conducted  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  how  many 
of  these  have  found  their  way  to  the  madhouse 
partly  or  wholly  owing  to  the  influence  of  preceding 
intemperance.  Looking  on  the  faces,  especially  of 
the  female  patients,  one  is  led  to  suspect  that  not  a 
few  are  there  owing  to  indulgence  in  the  sin  which 
brings  such  swift  ruin  in  its  track,  and  destroys  the 
peace  of  hundreds  of  families.  Yet,  from  whatever 
cause  induced,  it  is  impossible  to  look  on  the 
troubled  or  vacant  countenance,  to  hear  the  wild 
laugh,  the  frantic  yell,  or  the  sad,  fitful  song  of  the 
maniac,  without  a  throb  of  pity  and  a  fearful  thought 
of  the  narrow  line  that  separates  between  sanity  and 
madness. 

Among  the  other  buildings  of  public  utility  the 
schools  should  not  be  forgotten,  for  they  are  nume- 
rous in  all  parts  of  the  town.  The  four  prominent 
establishments  of  this  class  are  the  Church  of 
England  Grammar  School,  the  Scotch  College,  the 
large  and  handsome  Wesley  College,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  St.  Patrick's  College.  At  the  time  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh's  visit  the  boys  of  these  four 
schools  were  honoured  by  receiving  their  prizes  from 
his  hand,  and  burst  forth  on  the  occasion  into  irre- 
pressible boyish  cheers,  which  rang  gaily  through  the 
crowded  hall  in  which  the  ceremony  took  place. 

In  most  of  the  principal  suburbs  around  Mel- 
bourne reserves  have  been  permanently  set  apart 
for  the  use  and  recreation  of  the  public,  and  are 
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appropriated  as  parks,  gardens,  bowling-greens,  and 
cricket-grounds. 

The  foremost  of  these  are  the  Botanical  Gardens 
and  the  Royal  Park.  The  former  are  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Muller,  the  scientific  botanist,  who  pos- 
sesses an  European  reputation.  They  overhang  the 
river  Yarra,  rising  in  terraces  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill  above.  Here  many  rare  exotics  may  be  found 
blossoming  in  the  hot-houses,  and  surrounded  by 
more  hardy  blooms  outside.  The  gardens,  though 
not  devoid  of  beauty,  do  not  compare  favourably 
with  those  of  Sydney  and  Adelaide,  whose  natural 
situation  is  greatly  superior  ;  but  here  art  has  done 
her  best  to  make  up  for  all  existing  deficiencies. 

The  Royal  Park  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Acclimatization  Society,  whose  labours 
have  been  rewarded  by  the  settlement  of  various 
foreign  birds  and  animals  in  the  country,  the  gener- 
ality of  which  have  been  found  valuable  acquisi- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  a  doubtful  blessing  has 
been  conferred  on  the  community  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  certain  birds,  of  which  it  was  expected  that 
they  would  apply  themselves  to  the  consumption  of 
grubs  and  caterpillars,  instead  of  which  the  ungrate- 
ful little  creatures  pertinaciously  show  a  most  un- 
desirable preference  for  the  fruit  they  were  intended 
to  preserve.  The  sparrows  and  the  Indian  "minales" 
are  the  most  determined  garden  thieves. 

The  latter,  a  large  bird,  nearly  the  size  of  a  dove, 
has  become  very  numerous  in  all  the  suburbs,  but 
its  depredations  fall  short  of  those  of  the  sparrow, 
who  in  his  antipodal  sphere  of  residence  becomes 
quite  demoralized,  and  is  a  most  audacious  little 
sinner,  very  different  from  his  humbler  kindred  at 
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Lome.  The  increase  of  the  sparrow  in  the  mild 
climate  of  Australia  is  incredibly  greater  than  in  its 
native  regions ;  building  and  hatching  recur  at 
different  times  during  the  year,  and  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  limit  to  the  propagation  of  the 
species,  so  that  gardeners  may  well  look  upon  them 
with  anything  but  a  kindly  eye. 

About  midway  on  the  line  of  railway  between 
Melbourne  and  Ballarat,  and  removed  from  the 
metropolis  some  forty  miles,  is  the  city  of  Geelong, 
situated  on  the  shores  of  the  picturesque  Corio  Bay, 
but  which  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
perpetually  eclipsed  by  its  two  more  populous  and 
flourishing  neighbours  and  rivals.  Possessing  an  excel- 
lent natural  harbour,  it  has  nevertheless  been  doomed 
to  the  disappointment  of  seeing  nearly  all  the  shipping 
trade  of  the  country  centred  in  Melbourne,  while  the 
gold-fields  of  Ballarat  lend  an  animation  to  the  latter 
city,  to  which  it  seems  as  though  Geelong  must  for 
ever  remain  a  stranger.  Some  enthusiastic  person 
among  its  citizens  once,  however,  pronounced  it  as  his 
opinion  that  Geelong  .would  yet  become  the  "pivot" 
of  Victorian  commerce ;  whence  the  ambitious  city 
has  since  been  jocularly  known  as  "  The  Pivot." 

Melbourne  journals  affect  to  speak  condescend- 
ingly of  the  pretensions  of  Geelong,  and  allude  to 
any  occasional  peculiarity  of  style  that  may  be  in- 
dulged in  by  its  press  as  specimens  of  a  new  dialect, 
which  they  distinguish  as  "Geelongese  ;"  the  rivalry 
between  the  two  cities,  however,  is  always  strictly 
good-humoured  and  harmless. 

Geelong  is  a  large  well-built  town,  with  public 
gardens,  hospitals,  great  charity  schools,  and  an 
excellent  grammar  school.     Yet  over  the  entire 
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place  there  hangs  a  certain  air  of  languor,  per- 
ceptible even  to  a  casual  visitor,  and  perhaps 
unavoidable  in  a  city  so  near  to  a  far  larger  and 
more  important  one.  The  taunt  which  is  frequently 
cast  up  to  the  "  Geelongese,"  that  the  grass  grows 
in  their  thoroughfares,  is  not  without  some  founda- 
tion in  fact,  as  may  be  verified  by  any  attentive 
observer ;  and  there  is  visible  at  all  but  festive 
times  a  something  that  savours  of  "  sleepy  hollow  " 
in  this  city ;  an  air  very  unlike  the  usual  stir  and 
bustle  of  colonial  life.  The  cheapness  of  rents  and 
provisions,  as  compared  with  Ballarat  and  Melbourne, 
render  Geelong  a  desirable  residence  to  persons  of 
quiet  tastes,  while  the  frequent  trains  enable  the 
inhabitants  to  take  a  share  in  the  gaieties  of  the 
metropolis  if  so  disposed. 

Beyond  Geelong  lies  Queenscliff,  a  picturesque 
village,  charmingly  situated  at  the  entrance  to  Port 
Philip  Bay.  The  country  at  this  point  is  hilly,  and 
clad  with  luxuriant  wood ;  the  coast  is  chiefly  rock- 
bound,  the  climate  mild  and  sheltered  ;  while  nume- 
rous ships  passing  in  and  out,  with  their  white  sails 
spreading  in  the  breeze,  and  their  decks  crowded 
with  passengers,  lend  life  and  animation  to  the 
scene. 

Another  little  watering-place,  called  Schnapper 
Point,  on  the  opposite  point  of  the  bay,  attracts,  as 
well  as  the  former,  many  visitors  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  It  is  a  desirable  retreat  in  hot  weather, 
for,  being  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  the 
hot  winds  of  the  north  traverse  a  wide  stretch  of 
sea  before  they  reach  its  shores,  losing  much  of  their 
intensity  in  their  passage  over  the  cool  waters  of 
the  deep. 
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As  yet  these  sea-side  villages  have  not  much 
accommodation  to  boast  of,  and  have  no  attractions 
in  the  way  of  gaiety  to  offer,  even  German  bands 
being  a  rarity;  but  probably  before  many  more 
years  have  passed  they  may  be  grown  into  minia- 
ture Eamsgates  or  Brightons,  enlivened  by  min- 
strels and  marionettes,  like  the  sea-side  places  of 
old  England,  for  the  colonists  love  to  copy  the 
mother  country,  and  to  reproduce  as  far  as  possible 
at  the  Antipodes  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
former  home. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


CHAKITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  in  a  young 
and  thriving  country  charitable  institutions  would 
be  few,  and  that  its  prosperous  condition  should 
render  them  superfluous. 

Yet  any  stranger  viewing  the  numerous  and 
spacious  buildings,  both  in  Melbourne  and  in  the 
country  towns,  which  are  set  apart  exclusively  for 
the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  and  most  of  which  are 
tenanted  by  as  many  inmates  as  they  are  capable  of 
accommodating,  must  be  struck  with  their  number 
and  varied  adaptation,  and  wonder  that  with  all  her 
gold  and  other  resources,  her  large  flocks  and  herds, 
and  her  plenteous  harvests,  Victoria  should  never- 
theless harbour  so  much  of  misery  among  her  as  yet 
scanty  population.  Causes  that  have  been  previously 
alluded  to,  by  which  the  helpless  and  the  vicious  of 
over-populated  countries  have  been  landed  in  the 
colony,  often  to  struggle  through  a  few  years  and  to 
die, — the  effects  of  the  climate  on  feeble  constitutions, 
unsuited  to  the  change  ;  violent  accidents  in  mines ; 
and  too  often  the  terrible  consequences  of  intem- 
perance, doubly  swift  and  fatal  under  the  tropical 
suns  of  Australia, — all  these  have  combined  to  fill  the 
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hospitals,  and  to  leave  many  helpless  orphans  to  the 
care  of  the  state  or  of  private  charity. 

Considering,  however,  the  youth  of  the  colony,  the 
limited  extent  of  its  population,  and  the  few  large 
private  fortunes  which  exist  among  the  colonists 
compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  regard,  without  admiration  and  a  certain 
degree  of  wonder,  the  extensive  exertions  which  have 
been  made  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering. 

No  unprejudiced  observer  can  doubt  that  much 
of  the  distress  prevailing  among  the  humbler  classes 
is  the  fruit  of  improvidence ;  while  the  facilities 
afforded  to  wife-desertion,  by  a  life  still  half-roving 
and  unsettled,  leave  many  helpless  families  in  want, 
although  happily  the  extremes  of  misery,  which  are 
so  painfully  frequent  in  densely  populated  countries, 
are  as  yet  rare  in  the  colonies.    Nowhere  is  this  fact 
more  apparent  than  among  the  children  of  the  ragged 
schools,  of  which  there  are  already  twelve  established 
in  various  parts  of  Melbourne.    Eags  and  dirt  are 
indeed  common  enough,  and  shoeless  feet  and  scanty 
clothing,  but  the  pinched  features  and  keen  hungry 
eyes  of  the  English  pauper  child  are  almost  unknown 
among  the  uncouth,  but  chubby  childhood  of  the 
Antipodes.    It  is  sad  enough  to  learn  why  many 
of  the  children  are  in  these  schools ;  a  few  indeed 
are  sent  by  widowed  mothers  with  slender  means, 
but  often  it  is  because  one  or  both  parents  consume 
their  earnings  on  drink,  and  leave  their  children  to 
run  wild,  unless  charity  steps  in  and  rescues  them 
before  they  become  subjects  fit  for  the  Reformatories. 

The  latter  institutions  are,  it  may  be  feared,  also 
frequently  imposed  upon,  by  parents  who  are  anxious 
to  rid  themselves  of  children  rendered  unmanageable 
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by  neglect ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting  of  parents 
appearing  in  a  police  court  to  give  evidence  against 
some  unruly  child. 

From  all  these  causes,  child-desertion  or  exposure 
and  cases  of  infanticide  are  of  no  unfrequent  occur- 
rence, but  the  State  spares  no  pains  to  bring  the  offen- 
ders to  justice,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  rescue  the 
children  from  the  consequences  of  parental  neglect ; 
yet  the  frequency  with  which,  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions to  the  contrary,  the  responsibility  and  care 
of  their  children  is  shifted  by  parents  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  State,  renders  it  desirable  that  some  system  of 
compulsory  education  should  be  enforced  by  the  law. 

The  number  of  children  who  in  1870  were  being 
educated  in  industrial  and  reformatory  schools  was 
2997.  Of  these  institutions  there  are  several  both 
in  Melbourne  and  in  the  country  towns,  besides 
numerous  orphanages  and  other  public  asylums  for 
afflicted  children.  Among  the  latter  there  is  not 
one  which  possesses  a  more  melancholy  interest  than 
that  for  the  blind.  Blindness,  from  various  causes, 
appears  to  be  an  affliction  to  which  Australians  are 
peculiarly  liable.  The  scorching  summer  heat,  the 
keen  penetrating  dust,  the  glare  of  bleached  plains 
and  dazzling  sandhills,  aided  by  carelessness  and 
neglect,  and  frequently  reacting  upon  constitutions 
predisposed  to  disease,  all  combine  to  render  oph- 
thalmia, in  its  various  degrees  of  severity,  very  com- 
mon, and  often  incurable.  The  Institution  for  the 
Blind  is  well  worth  a  visit.  It  has  been  the  aim  of 
its  promoters  to  conduct  it  as  far  as  possible  on 
liberal  and  unsectarian  principles,  that  none  may  be 
debarred  from  a  participation  in  its  benefits.  All 
the  inmates  unite  in  daily  prayer,  but  are  permitted 
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to  attend  their  several  churches  on  Sundays,  if  the 
means  of  transit  thither  can  be  afforded  them.  It 
is  also  the  object  of  the  Institution  to  give  an 
education  which  may  enable  those  who  receive  it  to 
become  in  time  partially  or  wholly  able  to  maintain 
themselves. 

The  house,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the 
St.  Kilda  Park,  is  very  large  and  well  ventilated, 
with  lofty  spacious  halls,  and  is  provided  with  every 
appliance  for  convenience  and  cleanliness.  Baths  of 
unusual  dimensions  admit  of  the  liberal  use  of  cold 
water,  and  the  care  and  attention  paid  to  the  poor 
neglected  children  has  in  many  cases  been  rewarded 
by  a  complete  recovery,  which  at  their  first  ad- 
mission had  seemed  perfectly  hopeless. 

The  children  are  trained  to  be  as  useful  as  pos- 
sible in  all  household  matters.  The  girls  do  the 
washing  and  mangling  of  the  establishment,  the  boys 
the  scouring  and  scrubbing,  and  all  go  about  their 
tasks  with  wonderfully  little  awkwardness.  Besides 
their  lessons,  they  are  taught  useful  arts,  such  as 
netting,  knitting,  matting,  basket-making,  etc.  Most 
of  them  are  very  fond  of  reading,  but  the  supply  of 
literature  in  raised  type  is,  owing  to  its  expense,  very 
small,  being  limited  to  the  Bible  and  their  primers. 
Books  of  various  kinds  are  read  aloud  to  them  daily 
for  a  certain  time,  but  the  exercise  is  not  universally 
appreciated,  the  sound  of  the  reading  voice  appearing 
to  be  irksome  to  them.  Like  all  blind  people,  these 
poor  children  develop  a  passionate  love  of  music, 
for  the  gratification  of  which  innocent  taste  bene- 
volence has  provided  an  organ,  and  several  pianos, 
on  which  they  are  never  weary  of  practising.  The 
Committee,  whose  anxious  endeavour  it  is  to  promote 
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the  true  welfare  of  the  inmates,  are  doubtful  how 
far  the  cultivation  of  this  talent  may  be  conducive 
to  the  future  happiness  of  the  girls,  who  all  belong 
to  a  humble  sphere  of  life,  yet  it  would  seem  a  pity 
to  restrict  them  in  one  of  their  few  attainable 
pleasures. 

On  visiting  the  Institution,  I  was  allowed  to  hear 
the  musical  performances,  which  were  really  very 
good.  Coming  unexpectedly  into  the  large  refectory 
with  my  conductor,  a  lady  of  the  committee,  we 
found  a  great  sturdy  boy,  of  about  15,  seated  at  the 
piano,  eagerly  picking  out  chords  and  modulations, 
being  evidently  yet  a  novice  in  the  art.  He  had 
just  finished  his  allotted  share  of  the  scrubbing  (it 
being  a  Saturday),  and,  his  task  done,  had  instantly 
taken  possession  of  the  much-loved  instrument,  with 
bare  feet,  and  trousers  still  tucked  up,  from  his 
work.  The  poor  awkward  fellow  was  quite  absorbed 
in  his  occupation,  and  his  sightless  face  looked  per- 
fectly tranquil  and  happy.  A  tall  girl,  one  of  the 
principal  laundry-maids,  and  who  possessed  a  sweet, 
clear  voice,  sat  down,  after  a  little  pressing,  to  give 
us  "  The  dearest  spot  on  earth  to  me,"  which  she 
sang  prettily  to  her  own  accompaniment,  which  was 
true  both  as  to  time  and  tune.  The  most  pleasing 
part  of  the  performances  was  the  choral  singing  of 
all  the  young  inmates  together,  the  effect  of  which 
was  indescribably  touching.  The  girls  were  ranged 
in  rows  on  one  side  of  the  long  hall,  and  the  boys 
on  the  other.  A  small  lad  officiated  ably  as  organist, 
and  played  the  accompaniments  to  hymns  and  glees. 
The  clear  young  voices,  with  their  pure  shrill  tones, 
carolling  out  fight  and  joyous  strains,  contrasted 
most  pathetically  with  the  disfigured  faces  and 
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sightless  eyes  of  the  singers.  Among  the  girls  was 
one  whose  eyes  were  preternaturally  open ;  hers 
was  not  a  case  of  ophthalmia  like  the  rest,  but  she 
was  blind  from  her  birth,  and  she  would  have  been 
lovely,  but  for  the  awful  vacancy  of  those  rayless 
orbs,  and  the  stony  blankness  they  gave  to  her  face. 

The  cheerfulness  of  the  blind  is  proverbial,  and 
among  these  children  the  same  blessed  gift  seems 
to  prevail  extensively,  as  some  indemnification  for 
their  privation.  Everything  is  done  here  to  render 
them  happy  as  well  as  useful,  and  they  are  provided 
with  ample  play-grounds,  good  food,  and  good  warm 
clothing.  Every  year  they  have  a  special  holiday, 
in  common  with  the  children  of  the  adjoining  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum,  and  are  taken  to  some  sea-side 
nook  for  a  day's  free  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Among 
the  blind  there  are  about  twenty  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  it  is  worth  recording 
of  the  much  abused  race  of  cabmen,  that  certain 
among  their  number  belonging  to  that  church  agree 
among  each  other  to  convey  these  children  gratui- 
tously to  their  chapel  on  Sunday  mornings,  the 
distance  being  beyond  their  walking  powers. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  lodged  in  another  large 
building  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  devoted  to  the 
blind,  the  situations  of  both  asylums  being  fine  and 
open.  This  institution  was  commenced  in  August 
1862,  but  the  building  in  use  at  the  present  time 
was  not  erected  till  the  year  1866,  and  has  recently 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  new  wing.  It 
stands  on  six  acres  of  ground,  a  part  of  which  is 
used  as  a  playground  for  the  pupils,  while  the  re- 
mainder has  been  carefully  planted.  The  front  of 
the  house  looks  out  upon  broad  gravel  walks  and 
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grass  and  flower  plots  surrounding  a  fountain,  while 
the  rear  of  the  garden  is  utilized  for  vegetable  and 
fruit  trees. 

There  are  at  present  (1872)  seventy-eight  pupils 
in  the  institution,  but  there  is  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion to  admit  sixty  of  each  sex.  The  dormitories 
are  very  spacious,  and  provided  with  excellent  full- 
sized  beds.  In  each  is  a  small  apartment  for  a 
teacher,  and  the  whole  house  is  lighted  with  gas. 

The  chief  superintendent  is  himself  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  is  a  man  of  superior  education.  The 
appearance  of  the  pupils  is  extremely  pleasing,  their 
faces  radiant  with  health,  and  their  eyes  beaming 
with  intelligence. 

A  visit  to  the  large  schoolroom,  where  these 
young  creatures  are  collected  learning  then  lessons 
in  a  silence  which  seems  strange  and  unnatural, 
yet  which  leaves  no  trace  of  depression  on  their 
countenances,  is  very  interesting.  Here  and  there 
indeed  may  be  seen  a  dull,  heavy-looking  face,  but 
usually  it  is  that  of  one  who  has  been  sent  to  the 
asylum  when  nearly  grown  up,  and  to  whom  the 
difficulties  of  learning  are  greatly  enhanced  by  pre- 
vious neglect. 

Various  signs  are  used  to  supplement  the  finger 
language,  and  the  reading-lesson  is  also  an  object- 
lesson,  the  words  to  be  mastered  being  drawn  on  a 
black  board,  and  explained  to  the  children  by  signs. 
The  higher  classes  appear  to  be  well  advanced, 
their  writing  and  ciphering  are  excellent,  and  they 
are  capable  of  explaining  by  intelligible  pantomime 
abstract  terms,  of  which  no  drawn  objects  could 
convey  the  sense ;  such,  for  instance,  as  probable, 
improbable — pure,  impure,   etc.      Several  of  the 
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pupils  show  considerable  talent  for  drawing,  their 
style  being  bold  and  firm. 

A  few  of  their  number  are  the  children  of  parents 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  maintenance,  but  the 
majority  are  admitted  free  of  charge.  The  boys  and 
girls  learn  in  the  same  schoolroom,  and  also  dine 
together.  They  are  taught  various  trades,  and 
fitted  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  when  they  leave 
the  institution. 

The  clothing  provided  for  the  inmates  is  all  good 
of  its  kind,  and  has  as  little  as  possible  the  appear- 
ance of  a  charity  uniform,  the  dress  of  the  boys 
being  a  suit  of  plain  coloured  tweed,  that  of  the  girls 
warm  shepherd's  plaid  dresses  in  winter,  or  prints  in 
summer,  with  durable  leghorn  hats.- 

Among  the  various  orphanages  in  Melbourne, 
the  most  important  are  the  Protestant  one,  situated 
on  Emerald  Hill  (a  large  suburb),  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  institution  in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  the 
former  numbering  320  pupils,  maintained  at  a  cost 
of  from  £18  to  £21  per  head  annually;  the  latter 
297,  at  a  cost  of  £15  to  £17.  The  gratuitous  labours 
of  nurses  in  the  Roman  Catholic  educational  institu- 
tions contributes  materially  to  the  lessening  of  their 
expense  ;  but  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  economy 
of  the  management  is  rather  too  rigid  as  regards  the 
training  of  the  boys. 

The  first  named  of  these  orphanages  appears  to 
be  the  most  generally  successful  in  its  results.  No 
criminal  children  are  admitted,  and  the  pupils  re- 
ceive a  degree  of  care  and  kindness  which  are  almost 
parental,  from  the  superintendent  and  his  wife, 
who,  bereaved  of  their  own  children,  have  under^ 
taken  the  office  from  motives  of  sincere  love  and 
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interest  in  the  work.  The  one  fault  of  this,  as  of 
nearly  all  the  kindred  institutions  in  the  colony,  is 
the  too  early  dismissal  of  the  children,  especially  the 
girls,  who  are  sent  out  to  service  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, when  their  temptations  are  possibly  strongest 
and  their  principles  unsettled.  It  has  been  lately 
suggested  that  the  retention  of  the  girls  for  a  longer 
period,  besides  its  incalculable  benefit  to  themselves, 
would  not  materially  increase  the  expense  of  the 
establishment,  since  the  older  ones  might  be  employed 
to  do  the  household  work,  dispensing  almost  wholly 
with  the  necessity  of  paid  labour. 

There  are  several  other  orphanages  in  Geelong, 
containing  altogether  about  278  inmates.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  give  a  short  description  of  a  promi- 
nent institution,  conducted  exclusively  by  Roman 
Catholic  Sisters  of  Mercy,  which  combines  a  refuge 
for  fallen  women  with  a  school  for  orphaned,  deserted, 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  criminal  children.  This  establish- 
ment, known  as  the  "  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd," 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarra,  a 
few  miles  out  of  Melbourne,  on  a  site  which  the 
sisters  have  been  enabled  to  purchase  by  dint  of 
considerable  exertions  on  their  own  part,  and  with 
the  liberal  aid  of  their  co-religionists. 

Penitents  of  all  denominations  are  received,  but 
are  expected  to  conform  to  the  rules,  and  attend  to 
the  religious  observances  of  the  establishment.  They 
are  allowed  to  depart  at  the  end  of  a  week's  trial  of 
the  discipline,  but  if  they  endure  that  preliminary 
probation,  a  residence  of  two  years  in  the  convent  is 
expected,  though  not  enforced.  After  this  term 
they  are  suffered  to  return  to  the  "  world,"  being 
generally  supplied  with  situations  in  some  kind  of 
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service.  At  the  last  official  inspection  of  this  insti- 
tution, the  number  of  penitents  was  ninety-one  ;  of 
children,  139.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  former 
was  estimated  by  the  nuns  at  £26  per  head. 

The  various  houses  built  for  the  reception  of  the 
inmates  are  good  and  solid  ;  and  are  surrounded  by 
a  high  outer  wall,  which,  with  its  ponderous  gate, 
gives  a  sort  of  conventual  air  to  a  place  which  within 
is  bright  with  a  view  of  sunny  beauty,  over  the 
river  and  its  verdant  banks.  The  women,  many  of 
whom  are  in  their  earliest  youth,  some  with  features 
on  which  the  chubby  outlines  of  childhood  still 
linger,  are  attired  in  a  uniform  of  dark  print,  with 
white  linen  caps  to  cover  their  hair;  a  costume  which 
cannot  be  considered  conducive  to  the  encouragement 
of  feminine  vanity.  The  daily  round  of  prayer,  work, 
meals,  and  recreation,  keeps  them  fully  occupied. 
At  stated  times  they  sing,  as  they  stand  with  work, 
in  their  hands,  choral  hymns  of  the  Roman  Church. 
The  effect  of  their  voices  is  not  melodious,  but  the 
shrill,  long-drawn  tones,  as  they  rise  and  fall  in  the 
ancient  cadences,  are  full  of  wild  weird  melancholy. 
However,  it  appears  to  afford  themselves  much  grati- 
fication, and  certainly  their  amusements  are  not  very 
varied. 

A  large  well-appointed  laundry,  in  which  many  of 
the  abler  women  work,  contributes  in  some  measure 
to  their  support,  but  the  good  sisters  are  indefatig- 
able in  their  appeals  to  the  public  for  assistance,  and 
eke  out  their  resources  by  sermons,  bazaars,  concerts, 
and  lectures ;  in  short,  by  every  device  by  which 
charity  can  be  stimulated.  In  all  these  undertakings 
the  members  of  their  own  communion  are  expected 
to  co-operate  extensively. 
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The  children,  who  form  a  distinctive  part  of  the 
establishment,  call  forth  all  the  kindliest  sympathies 
of  the  sisters'  hearts,  while  their  truly  charitable 
treatment  of  their  older  and  less  interesting  "  pro- 
tegees "  is  beyond  all  praise.  A  few  of  the  pupils 
are  placed  there  by  parents  who  pay  towards  their 
maintenance. 

The  dormitories  are  large  and  airy,  and  are  kept 
like  the  rest  of  the  building  admirably  clean,  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  strong  able-bodied  adult 
inmates,  is  a  matter  of  less  difficulty  than  in  most 
institutions.  A  little  too  much  has  been  expended 
perhaps  on  outward  show,  there  being  no  less  than 
two  large  handsomely  furnished  drawing-rooms  ap- 
propriated to  the  reception  of  visitors,  in  addition 
to  the  more  simply  appointed  apartments  in  which 
the  sisters  transact  their  business. 

The  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  has  its  days 
of  grand  gala,  such  as,  for  instance,  some  great  holi- 
day of  the  church,  or  the  occasion  of  admitting 
novices  into  the  order.  At  times  such  as  the 
latter  the  house  is  crowded  by  a  large  party,  com- 
posed of  its  friends  and  supporters,  who  are  enter- 
tained at  an  elegant  "  dejeuner,"  after  the  religious 
part  of  the  ceremonies  has  been  celebrated  in  the 
chapel  belonging  to  the  establishment. 

On  one  such  occasion  I  was  privileged  to  be  a 
guest,  and  having  been  introduced  by  a  wealthy 
patron  of  the  institution,  was  permitted  to  sit  at  a 
table  in  the  large  dining-hall  with  the  Bishop  and 
other  high  dignitaries  of  the  church.  Two  young 
creatures  had  that  day  taken  the  vows,  one  assum- 
ing only  the  preliminary  white  veil,  while  the  other 
pronounced  the  final  irrevocable  vow.    Yet,  what- 
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ever  may  be  urged  to  the  contrary,  the  white  veil 
brings  to  the  novice  responsibilities  very  nearly  as 
final  as  the  subsequent  profession,  since  it  is  regarded 
by  her  church  as  a  putting  of  the  hand  to  the  plough, 
from  which  the  turning  back  is  accursed.  So  at 
least  said  the  preacher  in  the  sermon,  which  appeared 
to  be  addressed  equally  to  both  of  the  youthful 
aspirants  on  that  occasion. 

The  scene  was  a  solemn  and  a  saddening  one,  but 
such  it  did  not  appear  to  the  majority  of  the  gaily 
dressed  assembly,  who  had  gathered  to  witness  it, 
and  who  were  soon  after  its  conclusion  seated  cheer- 
fully round  the  many  profusely  covered  tables,  pre- 
pared for  them  in  various  apartments  of  the  house. 

As  the  meal  was  progressing,  all  the  guests 
doing  ample  justice  to  the  good  cheer  provided,  I 
heard  a  young  and  handsome  priest,  whose  appear- 
ance must  have  belied  him  cruelly,  if  he  was  given 
to  the  practice  of  austerities  and  abstinence  in  his 
private  life,  remarking  with  a  smile  to  his  neighbour, 
"  This  is  all  very  pleasant  for  us,  but  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  for  the  poor  girl,  who  has  just  sealed 
her  fate  for  life."  The  poor  girl,  however,  looked 
tranquil  and  happy,  and  her  life  was  destined  to  be 
a  short  one,  for  she  did  not  survive  her  profession 
for  more  than  a  few  years. 

The  sisters  did  not  join  the  guests  at  table,  their 
vows  forbidding  them  to  eat  in  public,  but  otherwise 
they  mingled  freely  among  them,  talking  with  ease 
and  gaiety,  and  looking  like  beings  of  some  other 
sphere,  in  their  quaint  garb  of  white  serge.  The 
Reverend  Mother,  a  woman  still  young,  with  a  pure 
clear  complexion,  bright  eyes,  and  a  very  pleasing 
smile,  possessed  much  fascination  of  manner,  which 
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even  the  air  of  the  convent  could  not  repress.  She 
too  has  gone  to  her  rest,  and  another  reigns  in  her 
stead.  Without  wishing  in  the  least  to  depreciate 
the  charitable  labours  of  these  good  sisters,  or  to 
cavil  at  their  institutions  with  the  jaundiced  eye  of 
ultra-protestantism,  it  may  be  permitted  to  an  im- 
partial observer  to  doubt  whether  after  all  a  con- 
ventual life  thus  judiciously  modified  is  one  of  very 
signal  privation  or  self-denial.  To  many  women  not 
peculiarly  favoured  by  nature,  life  brings  much  dis- 
appointment ;  long  tedious  endurance  of  home  duties, 
or  thankless  labours  among  strangers,  and  at  last  an 
old  age  of  poverty  or  dependence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nun  is  from  the  outset  of  her  career  in- 
vested with  a  halo  of  sanctity.  She  labours,  it  is 
true,  and  often  beyond  her  strength,  but  her  work 
is  appreciated,  and  her  position  wins  her  honour  and 
esteem  among  men.  The  active  orders  have  occupa- 
tion enough  to  engross  and  interest  their  minds, 
while  their  seclusion  is  not  so  complete  as  to  debar 
them  from  some  social  recreations.  Their  festivals, 
and  intercourse  with  visitors  and  with  their  clergy, 
tend  to  enliven  what  would  otherwise  be  the 
monotony  of  their  existence,  and  habit  reconciles 
them  to  the  loss  of  liberty.  Who  shall  say  that 
such  a  life,  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  doing 
good,  and  cheered  by  the  esteem  of  the  world,  may 
not  be  far  happier  than  that  of  the  poor  governess, 
whose  life  is  one  sad  drudgery,  appreciated  perhaps 
only  by  some  aged  relative,  and  regarded  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  with  supercilious  disdain  ?  Truly 
the  "world,"  which  the  nun  renounces,  contains  for 
some  women  very  little  indeed  which  would  be 
worth  renouncing. 
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The  Melbourne  barracks,  which  till  lately  were 
tenanted  by  the  regiment  which  represented  the 
military  defenders  of  Victoria,  have  undergone  a 
strange  transformation.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
buildings  is  now  occupied  by  industrial  schools,  the 
martial  heroes  in  their  red  coats  are  replaced  by 
children  of  all  ages,  and  the  sound  of  the  bugle  has 
given  way  to  the  wail  of  infants.  A  few  volunteers 
still  reside  in  one  wing  of  the  long  edifice,  and  a 
lonely  sentry  here  and  there  patrols  his  dreary 
round,  conveying  to  the  mind  a  faint  reflection  of 
the  "  military/'  who  are  now  a  memory  of  the  past. 

The  large  dark  houses  of  blue  stone,  with  their 
straight  long  windows,  and  their  great  lofty  wards, 
offer  a  somewhat  triste  abode  for  growing  chil- 
dren, of  whom  this  institution  harbours  about 
340.  Among  these  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of 
infants,  either  motherless  or  foundlings,  left  on  door- 
steps or  at  street  corners,  and  rescued  from  death 
by  the  police.  These  helpless  waifs  are  usually 
taken  before  some  city  bench  as  "  vagrants,"  in 
order  to  be  legally  committed  to  the  shelter  of  the 
industrial  school.  Here  they  are  expensively  reared 
as  citizens  of  the  state,  a  nurse  being  engaged  to 
take  charge  of  every  two  such  unfortunate  babes. 
Each  nurse  receives  £1  per  week  as  her  wages,  a 
sum  which  is  likely  enough  to  tempt  many  a  poor 
woman  to  leave  her  own  child  to  hireling  care,  in 
order  to  earn  it.  A  number  of  ladies  have  formed  a 
visiting  committee,  one  of  whom  daily  inspects  the 
various  wards,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  children  are  not  neglected ;  and  with 
some  sad  exceptions  the  appearance  of  the  infants  is 
creditable  to  the  care  of  the  nurses.    A  few  terrible 
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little  objects  there  are  indeed,  with  shrivelled  wizened 
faces  that  haunt  the  memory;  but  these  usually 
have  been  admitted  in  an  almost  dying  state,  the 
consequence  of  previous  sickness  or  neglect,  which 
is  in  no  way  chargeable  to  the  institution.  Yet  it 
is  sad  indeed  to  see  poor  babes,  all  unconscious  of 
their  desolateness,  stretching  out  their  little  arms, 
and  smiling  at  the  strangers  around  them,  as  though 
in  mute  supplication  for  the  tender  mother's  love 
they  may  never  know. 

The  hospital  attached  to  this  establishment  is 
never  empty,  for  the  little  street  arabs,  when  they 
exchange  their  wild  life  of  freedom  for  one  of  com- 
parative restraint  in  a  large  community,  become 
strangely  liable  to  ophthalmia  and  various  other 
diseases.  There  are  few  severe  cases  among  them, 
and  they  are  carefully  tended,  yet  the  little  sufferers 
appear  to  languish  under  the  necessary  confinement, 
and  wear  a  sad  dispirited  air. 

The  children  in  these  schools  are  not  all  orphaned 
or  abandoned,  some  of  them  having  parents  who  pay 
for  their  maintenance.  The  older  pupils  are  taught 
to  assist  in  household  duties,  which  are  made  to 
alternate  with  their  studies. 

The  girls'  school,  for  which  a  Protestant  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  teacher  are  provided  by  the  State, 
numbered  when  I  recently  visited  it  ninety  pupils. 
Several  of  the  older  girls  were  employed  as  moni- 
tresses  to  the  junior  classes,  and  the  hubbub  of  so 
many  voices  rehearsing  their  lessons  was  not  slight. 
Many  of  the  pupils  who  had  parents  or  friends  had 
just  been  writing  the  weekly  letter  home,  which  is 
franked  by  the  State.  The  specimens  of  calligraphy 
that  were  shown  to  me  were  excellent,  and  the 
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orthography  most  creditable.  They  were  on  the 
whole  a  healthy  sturdy  set  of  girls,  warmly  and 
wholesomely  clad  in  good  brown  wincey  frocks,  blue 
checked  pinafores,  and  stout  boots.  Very  little 
beauty  or  refinement  of  feature  were  visible  among 
them,  and  there  might  be  a  shade  of  sullenness  and 
depression  in  some  of  the  young  faces,  so  early 
debarred  from  home  sympathies  and  associations. 

School  being  over,  a  busy  scene  of  preparation 
took  place,  in  which  the  elder  girls  assisted  to  pre- 
pare the  long  dinner-tables,  and  serve  the  younger 
children.  The  meal  on  this  occasion  consisted  of 
suet-pudding  and  treacle,  which  was  heartily  par- 
taken of  by  the  children  after  they  had  sung  a  short 
grace. 

The  elder  boys  inhabit  a  distinct  house  at  some 
distance  from  the  girls'  department.  They  are  fine 
active-looking  fellows,  neatly  attired  in  blue  serge 
shirts  and  moleskin  trousers,  and,  being  blessed  with 
hardier  susceptibilities  than  the  girls,  do  not  appear 
to  be  oppressed  by  any  tinge  of  melancholy.  Their 
life  also  is  a  more  varied  one,  for  besides  their  school 
and  household  avocations,  a  large  proportion  of  their 
number  are  sent  daily  to  work  in  the  adjoining 
Botanical  Gardens.  The  healthy  open-air  occupation 
tells  favourably  on  their  constitutions,  and  they 
appear  thoroughly  to  enjoy  their  sports  during  the 
hours  of  recreation.  As  far  as  the  experience  of  the 
school  goes,  the  boys  give,  on  leaving,  more  general 
satisfaction  to  their  employers,  and  seem  better  fitted 
for  their  subsequent  position  in  life  by  the  training 
received  than  the  majority  of  the  girls,  to  whom 
early  independence  is  far  more  dangerous. 

A  large  institution  of  the  same  class  has  been 
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organized  at  Sunbury,  twenty  miles  from  Melbourne. 
It  is  attached  to  an  extensive  farm,  on  which  the 
boys  are  employed,  and  which  contributes  materially 
to  its  support.  Here,  in  spite  of  its  exceedingly 
airy  and  elevated  position,  ophthalmia  for  a  time 
prevailed  as  a  perfect  scourge  among  the  children ; 
and  though  sanitary  measures  have  materially 
abated  its  severity,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  can 
be  entirely  subdued  even  now.  The  disease  may 
possibly  be  attributable  to  the  want  of  trees  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  building,  the  surrounding  country 
being  peculiarly  bare  of  wood,  and  the  glare  in 
summer  from  the  whitened  grass  very  distressing. 

In  the  various  "  Ragged  Schools  "  in  Melbourne 
about  eight  or  nine  hundred  children  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  first  principles  of  religion,  the  three 
"  R.s,"  and  a  little  geography.  The  girls  are  taught 
also  knitting  and  plain  sewing,  all  kinds  of  fancy 
work  being  rigidly  prohibited. 

The  more  extensive  and  general  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  colony  include  twenty-two  hospitals, 
besides  others  which  are  partially  benevolent  asylums, 
and  five  large  buildings  exclusively  of  the  latter 
kind.  There  is  also  an  Immigrants'  Home,  a  Sailors' 
Home,  and  many  other  institutions  of  lesser  note, 
for  all  of  which,  unhappily,  inmates  are  never  want- 
ing. The  number  has  however  by  recent  investiga- 
tions been  pronounced  excessive,  and  calculated  to 
encourage  pauperism ;  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
the  Government  support  will  shortly  be  withdrawn 
from  those  that  are  found  to  be  superfluous.  The 
Benevolent  Asylum  in  Melbourne,  which  is  a  truly 
magnificent  building,  is  worthy  of  a  short  special 
description.    The  objects  of  this  charity  are  stated 
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in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  be  the  following  : 

 "  To  relieve  the  aged,  infirm,  disabled,  or  destitute, 

of  all  creeds  and  nations,  and  to  administer  to  them 
the  comforts  of  religion  ;  (1.)  By  receiving  and  main- 
taining in  a  suitable  building  such  as  may  be  most 
benefited  by  being  inmates  of  the  asylum ;  (2.)  By 
giving  out-door  relief  in  kind  to  families  or  indi- 
viduals in  temporary  distress;   (3.)  By  affording 
medical  assistance  and  medicine  through  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  dispensary  or  otherwise;   (4.)  By 
affording  facilities  for  religious  instruction  and  con- 
solation to  the  inmates  of  the  asylum."    It  may  be 
described,  therefore,  both  as  an  hospital  for  incur- 
ables, and  at  the  same  time  as  representing  the  only 
institution  of  the  nature  of  a  poor-house  in  Mel- 
bourne.   The  asylum  is  a  splendid  piece  of  architec- 
ture, of  vast  dimensions,  and  is  composed  of  several 
large  distinct  wings.    Its  situation  is  healthy  and 
elevated,  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the 
city  and  its  environs;  and  it  is  surrounded  with 
pleasure-grounds,  tastefully  laid  out.    Within  its 
precincts  are  harboured  more  than   six  hundred 
inmates,  young  and  aged,  of  all  creeds  and  climes, 
many  of  whom  have  seen  strange  vicissitudes,  and 
could,  if  they  chose,  unfold  many  a  tale  ;  for,  as  has 
been  said  before,  the  poor  of  Australia  are  recruited 
from  various  classes. 

The  asylum  is  divided  into  benevolent  and 
hospital  wards,  the  former  being  reserved  for  the 
aged  and  simply  infirm,  the  latter  for  the  sick  and 
bedridden.  The  men  and  women's  wards  are 
situated  in  distinct  parts  of  the  building,  but  all  the 
inmates  meet  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  where  many 
a  superannuated  crone  may  be  seen  engaged  in  an 
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innocent  tete-a-tete  flirtation  with  some  aged  veteran 
who  was  once  young,  in  the  days  gone  by,  like 
herself. 

A  few  small  double-bedded  rooms  are  allotted  to 
some  old  married  couples  who  have  "  climbed  the 
hill  together,"  and  whose  privilege  it  is  to  spend 
their  last  declining  days  peacefully  beside  each  other 
in  these  cosy  little  nooks  of  the  vast  building.  It 
is  touching  to  see  how  this  permission  is  appreciated, 
and  how  the  privacy  of  the  silent  little  chamber  is 
valued.  This  causes  an  observer  to  wish  that  the 
natural  instincts  of  humanity  were  more  generally 
considered  and  indulged  by  the  founders  of  large 
charities,  and  that,  where  benevolence  has  expended 
such  lavish  sums,  a  little  more  might  be  added 
beyond  the  mere  necessities  of  existence.  Even  a 
slight  partition,  partly  surrounding  each  bed  and 
screening  the  occupants  of  a  large  ward  from  the 
painful  and  unaccustomed  scrutiny  of  many  eyes, 
would  be  felt  by  the  recipients  of  the  charity  as  an 
inestimable  boon.  It  is  assuredly  this  publicity  that 
causes  the  more  respectable  poor  to  shrink  from  a 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  asylum.  With 
this  solitary  exception,  however,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  fault  with  the  arrangements  of  this  fine 
institution. 

The  wards  are  aiiy,  cheerful  of  aspect,  and  never 
overcrowded.  Those  of  the  inmates  who  are  not 
prevented  by  indisposition  are  expected  to  quit  the 
dormitories  during  the  day,  and  to  spend  their  time 
either  in  the  workrooms,  in  the  grounds,  or  in  the 
large  duiing-halls.  Of  the  latter,  the  largest  is 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  men.  It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  T,  and  is  extremely  spacious. 
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The  roof  is  arched  and  grooved  like  some  old  baronial 
hall ;  and  it  is  provided  with  three  fireplaces,  and 
with  long  lines  of  tables  and  forms  from  end  to  end. 
Divine  service  is  held  here  daily  for  all  the  inmates 
who  are  able  to  attend ;  and  on  rare  occasions  a  con- 
cert, or  some  other  entertainment,  is  provided  for 
their  amusement. 

All  those  who  are  competent  to  work  are  expected 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  establishment  by 
their  labour  during  about  four  hours  of  each  day ; 
and  as  the  inmates  are  clothed  as  well  as  fed  and 
lodged  by  the  institution,  there  is  no  lack  of  needle- 
work to  occupy  the  fingers  of  those  who  can  use  the 
needle.  Some  articles  are  manufactured  for  sale, 
such  as  mattresses,  stockings,  etc.  There  are  many 
poor  creatures  whose  previous  habits,  or  whose  in- 
firmities, render  them  however  perfectly  useless. 

A  poorhouse,  however  ably  conducted,  must  of 
necessity  present  a  saddening  scene  to  the  visitor, 
containing  as  it  does  so  many  and  such  varied  speci- 
mens of  "  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  Old  wizened 
forms  hobbling  feebly  about,  most  of  them  wearing 
the  listless  half-repining,  hopeless  air  common  to 
aged  paupers  ;  in  the  hospital,  poor  faded  creatures 
cowering  under  their  bedclothes,  or  sitting  up  in 
bed,  rocking  to  and  fro,  or  muttering  over  a  book ; 
here  and  there  a  man  or  woman,  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  with  dark  locks  falling  on  the  pillow,  round  a 
white  wasted  face,  from  which  the  eyes  gleam  out 
sad  and  wild ;  one  or  two,  over  whose  set  pallid 
features  the  shadows  of  death  are  creeping  very  fast, 
and  who  are  passing  away  from  this  world  almost  un- 
noticed by  the  querulous  invalids  around  them ; — such 
sights,  common  as  they  are,  and  however  alleviated 
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by  the  hand  of  charity,  cannot  fail  to  waken  up 
thoughts  full  of  melancholy  in  the  minds  of  those 
to  whom  habit  has  not  rendered  them  familiar.  In 
one  of  the  long  wards  I  noted  two  young  creatures, 
almost  boys,  who  were  wasting  away  in  confirmed 
and  hopeless  consumption.  One  was  lying  asleep  in 
happy  temporary  unconsciousness.  The  face  of  the 
other  was  one  of  those  that  haunt  the  memory.  He 
was  a  Pole  by  birth,  dying  in  a  land  of  strangers. 
He  was  sitting  half  propped  up  in  his  bed,  his  cheek 
flushed  and  fevered,  his  eye  languid  and  heavy, 
wearily  noting  the  strangers  whose  pitying  glance 
involuntarily  rested  upon  him.  The  expression  on 
his  countenance  was  one  of  unalterable  melancholy ; 
probably  his  thoughts  travelled  often  to  his  far  dis- 
tant home,  with  a  yearning  never  to  be  gratified 
on  earth. 

Yet  sad  as  are  scenes  such  as  these,  the  specta- 
tor cannot  but  feel  thankful  to  think  that  all  the  help- 
less sufferers  are  so  well  cared  for  during  their  last 
days,  instead  of  being  left  in  comfortless  want  and 
poverty,  as  must  have  been  the  lot  of  many  among 
their  numbers  were  it  not  for  this  excellent  institu- 
tion. 

The  "  Immigrants'  Home,"  as  its  name  implies, 
was  originally  intended  for  the  reception  of  persons 
newly  arrived  in  the  colony,  until  they  should  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  situations.  It  is  partly  applied 
to  that  purpose,  but  is  also  a  temporary  asylum  for 
"  casuals,"  and  for  the  unemployed.  Here  food  and 
lodgings  are  not  denied  to  any  applicants,  but  they 
are  obliged  to  work  during  their  sojourn  in  the 
home, — a  condition  which  renders  it  an  unpopular 
resort  among  the  lazy  "  loafers,"  who  prefer  beggary 
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to  honest  labour.  A  few  sick  or  aged  persons  be- 
come permanent  inmates,  the  wards  of  the  benevo- 
lent asylum  being  usually  quite  full.  The  residents 
in  the  Immigrants'  Home  number  with  occasional 
visitors  between  300  and  400. 

Temporary  relief  to  persons  or  families  in  distress 
is  extensively  given  by  ladies'  benevolent  societies, 
of  which  there  are  branches. in  most  of  the  suburbs. 
The  rules  of  these  societies  render  it  obligatory  on 
the  ladies  to  visit  each  case  before  administering 
relief,  in  order  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  imposi- 
tion. The  state  contributes  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  charity,  voting  sums  in  proportion  to  the  private 
subscriptions  raised  in  each  district.  The  number 
of  cases  relieved  by  ladies'  societies  of  late  years  in 
Melbourne  exceeded  4000. 

The  "  Old  Colonist  Association,"  which  has  been 
recently  organized,  endeavours  to  provide  a  home 
for  aged  or  infirm  persons  from  the  higher  classes. 
Natives  of  the  colony,  or  immigrants,  whose  arrival 
dates  as  far  back  as  1851,  are  eligible  as  recipients 
of  the  benefits  of  the  association.  The  institution 
is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  will  doubtless  become  as 
years  elapse  a  valuable  and  important  one.  A  few 
aged  people  are  at  present  residents  in  the  comfort- 
able cottages  which  form  the  nucleus  of  the  future 
projected  buildings.  Each  inmate  is  provided  with 
a  separate  bedroom,  and  shares  with  another  an 
apartment  which  may  be  used  as  a  kitchen  or  par- 
lour, receiving  a  sum  of  ten  shillings  weekly  for 
maintenance,  an  allowance  which  the  cheapness  of 
provisions  renders  amply  sufficient  for  their  wants. 

The  above  is  a  sketch  only  of  a  few  of  the  most 
important  charities  of  the  colony;  many  other  efforts 
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both  of  public  and  private  benevolence  must  neces- 
sarily remain  unnoticed;  but  it  may  be  allowed 
from  this  slight  sketch  that  the  liberality  of  the 
colonists  has  not  been  stinted,  and  that,  to  borrow 
the  words  of  a  recent  public  report,  they  have 
justified  their  determination,  "that  their  charitable 
institutions  should  be  equal  to  all,  second  to  none  in 
the  southern  wor  Id." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


HOLIDAYS. 

The  subtle  influences  of  climate,  and  the  inter- 
course with  citizens  of  many  different  countries,  who 
form  a  part  of  the  population  of  Australia,  appear  to 
exert  a  certain  influence  over  the  characteristics  of 
British  human  nature,  when  it  is  transplanted  to  the 
Antipodes.  The  fervent  summers,  while  they  blanch 
the  cheek  of  English  beauty,  and  curtail  the  period 
of  its  freshness  and  duration,  impart  at  the  same 
time  a  perceptible  degree  of  languor  to  the  constitu- 
tion, which  is  perhaps  more  observable  in  the  young, 
and  especially  among  the  native-born  Anglo-Aus- 
tralians. Labour  cannot  with  impunity  be  borne  for 
so  many  consecutive  hours,  as  in  colder  climates,  and 
this  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  numerous  public 
holidays  which  have  been  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  by  corporations.  Hence  the  Australians 
are  almost  as  much  addicted  to  festivals  and  galas 
as  the  pleasure-loving  people  of  southern  Europe. 
A  stranger,  accustomed  only  to  the  few  and  rare 
occasions  when  the  whole  British  nation  can  unite 
in  enjoyment,  is  astonished  and  amused  at  the 
frequent  and  wide-spread  holiday-keeping  of  their 
colonial  countrymen.  Every  Saturday  is  kept  as  a 
half-holiday  by  Government  offices,  banks,  mechanics, 
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and  the  principal  shops  and  trades  ;  and  the  institu- 
tion is  gradually  spreading  to  the  humbler  places  of 
business.  To  those  who  spend  their  days  over  desk 
or  counter,  this  free  afternoon,  to  be  spent  in  recrea- 
tion, is  indeed  an  unspeakable  benefit.  The  schools 
absolve  their  pupils  from  any  attendance  during  the 
day,  and,  after  one  o'clock  p.m.,  the  streets  of  Mel- 
bourne become  almost  deserted,  while  every  green 
plot  or  reserve  in  the  suburbs  is  alive  with  joyous 
groups,  busily  engaged  in  games  of  cricket,  football, 
or  marbles.  The  river  Yarra,  in  like  manner,  becomes 
animated  with  boats  of  all  kinds,  from  the  unsociable 
canoe  and  the  light  outrigger,  to  the  heavy  family 
boat,  creeping  slowly  along  with  its  motley  freight 
of  passengers.  Lithe,  active  crews  race  each  other 
along  the  winding  stream ;  while,  here  and  there, 
sweet  voices  raise  melody  as  the  boat  drifts  idly 
down  with  the  current.  The  roar  of  artillery,  and 
the  sharp,  short  report  of  the  rifle,  prove  that  the 
various  corps  of  volunteers  are  busily  engaged  on 
their  exercising  ground ;  while  weary  paterfamilias 
may  be  seen  reposing  in  slippered  ease  under  the 
shade  of  their  wide  verandahs,  enjoying  the  sweets 
of  home  and  "  dolce  far  niente."  For  more  adven- 
turous spirits  there  are  the  attractions  of  a  hunt, 
which  takes  place  almost  every  Saturday  afternoon 
in  some  of  the  more  distant  suburbs.  The  trades 
have,  since  some  time,  organized  an  "  eight  hours' 
movement,"  and  if  their  labour  is  prolonged  beyond 
that  limit  they  become  entitled  to  additional  wages. 

Besides  the  weekly  half-holiday,  the  following 
are  publicly  recognised  festivals  : — New  Year's  day, 
two  days  at  Christmas,  four  at  Easter,  one  or  two 
at  Whitsuntide,  the  days  of  the  three  patron  saints — 
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St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick ;  the  birth- 
days of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
1st  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  Victoria's  existence 
as  a  distinct  colony,  known  as  Separation  Day.  In 
addition  to  these  public  holidays,  each  society  of  free 
masons  or  odd-fellows  has  its  gala-day,  when  the 
members  inarch  in  procession  through  the  streets, 
and  devote  themselves  to  recreation.  Not  every 
one  of  the  days  just  named  is  universally  observed, 
some  being  more  especially  "  bank"  or  "  Govern- 
ment" holidays ;  but  at  Christmas,  New  Year,  and 
Easter,  the  whole  Melbourne  world  abandons  itself 
to  amusement,  excepting,  of  course,  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  minister  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
community.  Cheap  trains  convey  numbers  of  ex- 
cursionists away  from  the  city ;  the  great  holidays 
occurring  at  seasons  of  the  year  when  open-air 
amusements  are  enjoyable,  and  Christmas  especially, 
at  the  very  time  when  a  flight  from  dusty  streets  and 
glaring  pavements  to  the  sea-side  is  most  appreciable. 
Thither  the  upper  classes  mostly  betake  themselves, 
leaving  the  attractions  of  the  city  chiefly  to  the 
people,  by  whom  they  are  most  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

The  principal  days  of  the  year  for  the  domestic 
servants,  among  whom  the  Irish  greatly  preponderate, 
are  Boxing-day,  Easter  Monday,  and  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  Unless  one  or  two  of  these  days  are  granted 
to  the  abigail  in  their  entirety,  no  mistress  need 
hope  to  retain  her  services.  Summary  warning  and 
instant  departure  on  the  part  of  the  servant,  if  the 
privilege  is  refused,  is  the  punishment  which  the 
offending  mistress  is  doomed  to  undergo.  She  must, 
in  that  case,  resign  herself  to  cook  her  own  Christmas 
dinner,  and  to  remain  without  a  servant  till  the 
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festive  season  is  over,  as  very  few  respectable 
domestics  are  found  willing  to  accept  a  new  situa- 
tion at  such  a  time.  Good  servants,  being  always 
insufficient  for  the  demand,  are  able  to  indulge 
themselves  with  a  week  of  leisure  for  enjoyment, 
knowing  full  well  that  they  can  easily  secure  an 
engagement  afterwards.  "  Boxing"  or  St.  Stephen's 
day  is  most  essentially  the  "people's  day."  Free 
masons  and  odd-fellows  hold  great  meetings  in  their 
various  reserves  ;  and  the  long  line  of  beach  on  the 
bay  between  the  suburbs  of  St.  Kilda  and  Brighton, 
four  and  eight  miles  from  Melbourne,  is  literally 
covered  with  homely  parties  picnicking  on  the  sands. 
Each  train  as  it  arrives  brings  happy  crowds  who 
flock  down  to  the  beach  ;  heavy  laden  fathers,  carry- 
ing well-stocked  hampers  containing  the  substantial 
provisions  for  the  family  feast ;  stout  mothers,  with 
florid  faces,  and  decked  in  rainbow  attire  ;  children 
of  all  ages  attired  in  their  Sunday's  best — all  re- 
spectable, comfortable,  and  prosperous  to  look  at. 
No  signs  of  poverty  or  want  are  distinguishable  on 
such  occasions. 

All  the  great  charitable  institutions  are  re- 
membered at  the  principal  festive  times  of  the  year, 
and  all  the  inmates  who  are  able  for  feasting  partici- 
pate in  some  measure  in  the  general  merry-making. 
Some  of  the  children  in  the  orphanages  are  taken 
out  for  a  day's  excursion  :  for  the  aged  other  amuse- 
ments are  prepared.  At  Christmas  the  treat  pro- 
vided for  the  various  objects  of  benevolence  takes 
the  solid  form  of  the  ancient  roast  beef  and  plum- 
pudding,  which  is  for  ever  bound  up  with  all  British 
memories  of  Christmas-tide.  This  national  and  time- 
honoured  fare  is  partaken  of  by  all  the. poor  paupers 
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in  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  the  lunatics  at  the  Yarra 
Bend  Asylum,  and  all  the  many  children  of  the 
industrial  schools.  Green  boughs  are  used  plentifully 
to  deck  the  great  halls  of  the  several  institutions,  in 
lieu  of  holly,  which  is  still  of  rare  growth  in  the 
colonies.  It  would  be  a  desirable  innovation  could 
the  hot  and  heavy  plum-pudding  of  the  United  King- 
dom be  replaced  by  some  cooler  and  more  seasonable 
dainty  dish ;  but  long-cherished  associations  cast  a 
"  glamour"  over  the  luscious  compound,  with  its  blue, 
ghostly  flame,  which  will  not  readily  be  effaced. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the  community 
the  chief  attraction  on  "Boxing  Day"  is  the  so- 
called  Catholic  picnic,  which  is  held  in  a  reserve 
near  the  Botanical  Gardens.  The  entertainments 
on  this  occasion  are  organized  by  the  priests,  who 
with  that  shrewdness  by  which  many  of  the  arrange- 
ments in  their  communion  are  characterized,  utilize 
the  festivity,  by  appropriating  the  proceeds  to  their 
charitable  purposes,  and  insure  the  propriety  of 
the  gathering  by  their  presence. 

Admission  to  the  reserve  costs  one  shilling ;  and 
there  are  various  other  means  provided  whereby  to 
swell  the  receipts,  such  as  donkey  races,  merry-go- 
rounds,  and  other  amusements,  for  the  participation 
in  which  a  trifling  sum  must  be  paid.  The  priests 
who  preside  over  the  sports  lay  aside  for  the  occasion 
any  severity  which  may  be  usually  connected  with 
the  sacerdotal  office,  and  their  presence  is  not  suffered 
in  the  least  to  mar  the  general  enjoyment.  The  mun- 
dane delights  of  "kiss  in  the  ring,"  and  such  other 
old-fashioned  games,  are  extensively  patronized  by 
the  merry  throng,  who  do  not  separate  till  the  sun 
is  sinking  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 
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At  night  the  several  theatres,  music  halls,  and 
exhibitions  present  a  full  bill  to  attract  the  public, 
many  of  whom  keep  the  following  day  to  recruit 
from  their  gaieties  before  returning  to  the  work-day 
world. 

Easter-tide  brings  a  repetition  of  the  wide-spread 
gala-making,  which  commences  with  certain  sections 
of  the  community  on  Holy  Thursday  or  Good  Friday, 
and  is  prolonged  till  Easter  Tuesday.    On  no  occa- 
sion is  it  more  apparent  that  Victoria  has  not  a 
national  church,  the  many  shades  of  religious  opinion 
prevailing  in  the  colony  causing  this  season  to  be 
very  diversely  observed.    By  the  large  proportion  of 
Presbyterians  and  of  Nonconformists  who  repudiate 
the  principle  of  setting  apart  special  days  in  com- 
memoration of  the  solemn  events  which  they  urge 
should  be  at  all  tunes  equally  present  to  the  mind, 
and  by  the  many  Jewish  citizens  of  Melbourne,  by 
whom  these  are  not  received  as  articles  of  faith, 
Good  Friday  is  consistently  enough  regarded  as  a 
day  of  recreation,  and  used  accordingly.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  solemn  services  held  in  all  the 
Anglican  churches,  and  which  are  largely  attended, 
give  to  the  day  a  sort  of  semi-religious  and  contra- 
dictory character, — the  worshippers,  as  they  issue 
gravely  forth   from   their  churches,  meeting  the 
vehicles  full  of  gaily-dressed  people  repairing  to 
some  country  resort.    Nevertheless,  the  religious 
character  so  far  obtains  the  predominance  that  the 
public  entertainments  of  the  day  are  of  a  solemn 
kind,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  performance  of  an 
oratorio. 

This  season  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  general 
encampment  and  review  of  the  volunteer  forces,  who 
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cannot  at  other  times  absent  themselves  for  any 
lengthened  period  from  their  various  avocations". 
On  Thursday  or  Good  Friday  all  the  bands  collect 
on  the  camping-grounds  in  the  country,  where  they 
remain  till  the  Easter  holidays  are  over.  Clergymen 
of  various  denominations  hold  services  in  the  camp, 
and  the  worthy  defenders  of  the  colony  spend  their 
holidays  pleasantly  enough  in  the  amateur  bivouac, 
unless  heavy  unseasonable  rains  fall  to  interfere 
with  their  enjoyment,  and  damp  it  in  more  senses 
than  one. 

No  amusement  holds  out  greater  attractions  to 
Australians  than  horse-racing,  the  taste  for  which 
prevails  extensively  among  old  and  young.  Several 
important  meetings  are  held  during  the  racing  year 
in  Melbourne,  the  principal  being  the  Cup  Day  in 
spring,  the  autumn,  and  the  New  Year's  meeting. 

Though  the  first  is  properly  the  chief  event  of 
the  year,  the  last  named  presents  the  most  complete 
and  brilliant  sight ;  for,  occurring  on  a  close  holiday, 
when  every  shop  and  office  is  barred  and  shuttered, 
the  whole  population  are  left  free  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  of  these  numbers  flock  to  the  race-course, 
where  an  attractive  programme  is  provided. 

The  course,  which  seems  as  though  it  had  been 
specially  formed  by  nature  for  the  purpose,  is  sin- 
gularly advantageous.  It  is  flanked  by  a  long  hill, 
which  rises  like  a  natural  amphitheatre,  and  com- 
mands the  most  perfect  and  extensive  view  of  the 
course  below.  -A  lawn  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is 
retained  as  a  reserve  by  the  members  of  the  Eacing 
Club,  and  a  grand  stand  has  been  erected  on  the 
rise  of  the  hill,  capable  of  holding  a  large  number  of 
spectators,  who  are  admitted  on  payment  of  an 
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entrance  fee.  A  fence  at  the  back  of  the  stand 
serves  to  exclude  the  throng  of  spectators  who 
gather  on  the  unenclosed  portion  of  the  hill. 

If  the  weather  is  propitious,  and  does  not  indulge 
in  capricious  bursts  of  tropical  storm  and  thunder 
shower,  or  whirl  through  the  ah  in  blasts  of  hot 
wind  and  clouds  of  suffocating  dust,  but  condescends 
to  shine  with  genial  ray  on  the  animated  scene,  no 
prettier  sight  could  meet  the  eye  than  is  presented 
by  the  great  New  Year's  meeting  on  the  Melbourne 
course.  A  crowd  numbering  some  thirty  thousand 
persons  is  seen  moving  to  and  fro  on  the  hill,  bright 
and  gay  with  many  shades  of  colouring,  waving 
and  fluttering  in  the  breezy  sunlight. 

The  grand  stand  and  the  green  lawn  below  are 
crowded  by  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  colony, 
among  which  may  be  seen  many  lovely  faces,  and 
many  tasteful  dresses.  An  air  of  joyous  gaiety 
reigns  supreme,  lighting  up  every  countenance,  and 
banishing  for  the  time  every  trace  of  care  or  sorrow. 
The  racing  is  excellent,  and  the  horses  beautiful 
thoroughbreds,  carefully  trained  and  tended.  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  amicable  rivals  in 
most  of  their  public  sports,  and  the  sister  colony 
rarely  fails  to  send  her  favourites  to  the  Melbourne 
races  to  compete  for,  and  often  to  carry  off  the 
palm  on  Victorian  soil.  Betting  runs  high  on  these 
occasions  in  some  quarters,  for  excitement  of  any 
kind  has  powerful  attractions  to  the  mind  of  most 
Australians.  Many  of  the  best  horses  have  passed 
into  the  possession  of  professional  betting  men  and 
bookmakers,  and  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
that  the  speed  of  the  horse  determines  the  result  of 
the  race.    In  the  early  days  of  colonization  racing 
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was  in  different  hands,  being  promoted  almost  ex- 
clusively by  gentlemen,  themselves  the  owners  of 
the  horses,  with  whom  a  simpler  code  of  honour  pre- 
vailed, by  which  the  best  horse  was  not  prevented 
from  winning  the  race.  But  the  gentlemen  of  the 
ring  have  set  aside  a  state  of  things  so  primitive,  as 
not  in  accordance  with  their  views.  A  singular 
incident  occurred  lately  in  connexion  with  Mel- 
bourne racing  matters,  furnishing  an  instance  of  one 
of  the  rare  alleged  cases  of  supernatural  intervention 
with  which  the  colony  has  as  yet  been  favoured. 

The  owner  of  several  race-horses  fell  dangerously 
ill,  and  one  night  on  his  sick-bed  he  dreamt  a  strange 
dream.  He  thought  he  was  on  the  race-course,  and 
saw  a  horse  entering  as  winner.  The  jockey  wore 
his  colours,  and  had  a  band  of  crape  bound  round  his 
arm.  From  this  dream  the  sick  man  inferred  that 
his  illness  was  destined  to  take  a  fatal  turn,  which 
was  indeed  the  case  shortly  afterwards.  The  circum- 
stance transpired  among  a  few  of  his  friends,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  the  part  of  the  dream  led 
them  to  believe  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  remainder, 
for  a  horse  had  been  entered  for  the  Melbourne  Cup 
by  him  not  long  previously.  A  few  heavy  bets 
were  made  on  the  horse,  which  justified  the  confi- 
dence shown  in  its  powers,  winning  the  race  easily, 
and  bringing  in  a  handsome  sum  of  money  to  the 
widow  of  the  late  owner. 

At  no  time  did  the  Australian  love  of  festivity 
find  a  better  opportunity  of  display  than  on  the 
occasion  of  Prince  Alfred's  first  visit  to  the  colonies, 
when  literally  almost  all  business  was  suspended 
for  a  time,  and  the  whole  people  gave  themselves  up 
to  rejoicing  in  honour  of  the  royal  guest.  Corpora- 
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tions  and  municipalities,  as  well  as  principals  of 
private  establishments,  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
almost  passionate  demonstrations  of  loyalty. 

Many  mingled  associations  combined  to  produce 
the  strong  excitement  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  country,  and  which  was  so  pitilessly  ridiculed  by 
the  majority  of  English  journalists — not  the  least 
powerful  ingredient  being  that  love  of  home,  which 
lingers  in  the  breast  of  almost  every  colonist  of 
British  birth,  and  to  which  the  visit  of  the  Queen's 
son  seemed  like  a  new  link,  connecting  his  adopted 
country  with  the  far-off  land  beyond  the  wide  rolling 
seas.  A  kind  of  craving  to  be  appreciated  in  their 
native  country,  to  be  thought  of  otherwise  than  as 
the  band  of  adventurers  and  vagabonds  they  are 
sometimes  represented  to  be — a  desire  to  present 
themselves  and  their  new  home  in  a  favourable 
light — had  no  doubt  their  share  in  influencing  the 
colonists  to  the  exuberant  hospitality  with  which 
his  Royal  Highness  was  welcomed.  Yet  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  on  what  grounds  English  people, 
themselves  so  partial  to  the  pageants  of  royalty,  and 
so  prone  to  follow  its  steps  where  it  is  a  sight  of 
every-day  occurrence,  who  line  the  streets  of  mighty 
London  from  end  to  end,  waiting  for  hours  of  patient 
expectation  to  see  a  foreign  sovereign  drive  from 
one  railway  station  to  another,  or  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  a  royal  bride — should  smile  with  lofty 
cynical  superiority  at  the  enthusiasm  of  then  colo- 
nial fellow-countrymen  on  the  first  occasion  when  a 
scion  of  English  royalty  stepped  on  their  shores. 
Enthusiasm  is  not  often  long-lived,  and  the  "  fierce 
light "  that  surrounds  not  only  the  throne,  but  all 
that  is  connected  with  it,  frequently  suffices  of  itself 
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to  quench  its  fervour.  It  is  not  likely  that  Aus- 
tralians will  again  be  borne  away  by  such  a  wave  of 
excitement  as  swept  over  the  colonies  at  that  time. 
No  doubt  a  more  subdued  form  of  rejoicing  must  be 
far  more  agreeable  as  a  continuance  to  the  royal 
recipients  of  a  homage  whose  pains  must  be  fully 
proportionate  to  its  pleasures.  It  is  likely,  therefore, 
that  the  subsequent  visits  of  his  Eoyal  Highness, 
with  which  the  colonies  have  been  honoured,  have 
been  far  more  agreeable  to  himself,  since  he  was 
allowed  to  walk  the  streets  without  danger  of  being 
mobbed,  and  was  molested  by  no  more  demonstrative 
recognition  of  his  presence  in  places  of  public  resort 
than  such  as  could  find  vent  in  a  hearty  British 
cheer. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


SOCIETY. 

The  society  of  a  young  country,  where  every- 
thing is  still  in  a  state  of  fusion,  must  be  expected  to 
partake  in  some  measure  of  the  same  changeable  and 
progressive  nature  as  the  rest  of  its  conditions. 
Unfortunately  for  Victoria  it  is  as  yet  too  generally 
regarded  by  its  inhabitants  as  a  land  good  to  grow 
rich  in,  but  not  to  be  loved  for  its  own  sake,  and  to 
be  quitted  after  in  exchange  for  more  varied  scenes 
as  soon  as  sufficient  wealth  has  been  amassed  to 
enable  the  possessor  to  live  and  spend  wherever  he 
pleases.     The  feeling  is  natural  enough  in  those 
who  have  quitted  home  and  friends  to  conquer  for- 
tune, and  who  cling  with  "heart  untravelled"  to 
the  scenes  and  companions  of  their  youth ;  yet  such 
a  feeling,  while  it  predominates  to  any  considerable 
extent  ^  among  the  members  of  a  community,  cannot 
fail  to  affect  it  very  disadvantageously,  depriving  it 
of  the  aid  and  support  of  many  whose  means  would 
entitle  them  to  weight  and  influence  in  the  control 
of  its  affairs,  and  casting  it  frequently  on  the  hands 
of  others  less  worthy  and  less  qualified  for  the 
charge.    It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  many  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  most  wealthy  colonists  are 
permanent  absentees,  whereby  undue  weight  is 
given  to  others  whose  wealth  possibly  represents 
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their  sole  title  to  distinction,  and  some  of  whom 
prefer  to  play  a  part  in  a  colonial  city,  to  return- 
ing to  their  original  humble  sphere  and  humble 
friends,  above  whom  the  magic  power  of  money  alone 
has  raised  them.  To  its  native-born  youth  Victoria 
must  eventually  look  for  a  more  settled  state  of 
things ;  for  even  as  the  British  emigrant  yearns  to 
resume  the  place  he  left  in  his  island  home,  so  the 
youth  of  the  colony,  with  few  exceptions,  turn  fondly 
to  the  memory  of  their  native  Australia,  with  its 
blue  skies,  its  broad  lands,  and  the  sense  of  freedom 
and  independence  with  which  they  are  fraught. 
The  young  Australians,  who  have  been  sent  for 
education  to  the  mother  country,  and  some  of  whom 
have  won  high  honours  in  her  colleges,  and  seen 
fair  prospects  unfold  themselves  before  their  eyes, 
nevertheless  usually  cling  to  the  thoughts  of  return 
to  their  sunny  home  in  the  far  south,  and  it  is  these 
no  doubt  who  will  eventually  wield  the  destinies  of 
their  country. 

In  Melbourne,  as  the  metropolis,  the  "society" 
of  Victoria  is  in  its  most  developed  state,  and  is 
composed  of  many  widely  differing  elements.  Its 
most  remarkable  feature,  especially  as  regards  the 
"world  of  fashion,"  is  its  extremely  evanescent 
nature ;  a  few  years  only  sufficing  to  sweep  away  a 
whole  set  of  its  most  prominent  leaders,  who  are 
replaced  by  others,  destined  often  to  a  reign  as  brief 
as  their  predecessors.  In  some  measure  this  fact  is 
accounted  for  by  the  numbers  who  annually  "go 
home,"  some  for  a  time,  and  some  never  to  return, 
and  further,  by  the  peculiarly  precarious  duration  of 
large  fortunes  in  the  colony.  The  many  temptations 
held  out  to  sanguine  natures  by  speculations  in 
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mines  or  lands,  the  fluctuations  of  mercantile 
markets,  the  unscrupulous  transactions  of  some,  and 
adverse  climatic  influences  in  other  cases,  have 
caused  many  a  pile  of  money,  carefully  amassed,  to 
melt  away  from  the  grasp  of  the  possessor  by  a  pro- 
cess terribly  swift.  Looking  back  only  a  very  few 
years,  quite  a  different  array  of  forms  rises  up  before 
the  mind's  eye  from  those  who  now  reign  absolute 
in  the  ball-room  or  at  the  promenade, — not  because 
age  has  dimmed  the  brightness  of  the  fair  dame's 
face,  or  driven  her  husband  from  the  club  and  the 
race-course  to  the  shelter  of  his  fireside  corner,  but 
more  often  because  their  once  ample  means  have 
dwindled  away,  and  they  have  retired  from  the 
scenes  where  they  can  no  longer  vie  with  the  wealth 
of  the  present  day.  Of  the  rich  men  who  were  so 
ten  years  ago,  only  some  lucky  exceptions  are  so 
now. 

When  a  country  possesses  no  aristocracy  of  rank, 
an  aristocracy  of  wealth  must  to  a  certain  extent 
take  its  place,  and  of  the  two  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  former  exercises  the  more  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  community  at  large.    The  latter  often 
causes  good  and  talented  persons  who  do  not  possess 
the  talismanic  passport  afforded  by  money  to  step 
aside  from  any  contest  for  pre-eminence,  and  to 
solace  themselves  by  moralizing  over  the  vanity  of 
the  world,  and  the  fleeting,  selfish  nature  cf  its 
homage.    It  is  not  therefore  among  the  most  showy 
circles,  nor  generally  in  the  most  prominent  places, 
that  the  better  society  of  Melbourne,  its  higher 
intelligence  and  refinement,  are  exclusively,  or  even 
most  frequently  met  with.   Hence  strangers  forming 
a  hurried  estimate  of  its  social  condition  are  not 
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usually  just  in  their  judgments.  Vulgarity,  when 
supported  by  wealth,  is  always  obtrusive,  and  forces 
itself  upon  the  notice  of  a  superficial  observer,  to 
whom  the  more  refined  and  unobtrusive  class  of 
society  remains  comparatively  unknown. 

Colonial  governors  seldom  take  the  trouble  to 
look  sufficiently  below  the  surface,  and  by  directing 
their  attentions  chiefly  to  the  rich,  rarely  assist  as 
they  might  do  in  improving  and  elevating  the  tone 
of  society.  It  is  singular  to  see  how  gradually  the 
possession  of  wealth  suffices  to  soften  down  the  edge 
of  the  most  glaring  social  disqualifications.  Money  ill 
gotten,  which  for  years  has  covered  the  name  of  its 
owner  with  opprobrium,  in  course  of  time  blinds  the 
eyes  of  his  censors  by  a  spell,  which,  though  it  work 
slowly  in  aggravated  cases,  rarely  fails  of  success  in 
the  end.  Even  convict  parentage,  which  in  the  free 
colony  of  Victoria  is  considered  the  greatest  bar  to 
social  progress,  is  forgotten,  or  conveniently  doubted 
by  degrees,  and  proves  no  insuperable  objection  to  an 
admission  to  vice-regal  circles.  Old  colonists,  with 
long  memories,  are  therefore  looked  upon  with  no 
kindly  eye  in  some  quarters,  where  oblivion  of  the 
past  is  desirable  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  present. 
There  are  always  some  persons,  moreover,  who,  un- 
fortunate themselves,  and  who  unsuccessful  in  then- 
attempts  to  rise  above  a  humble  sphere,  love  to 
dissect  and  talk  of  the  antecedents  of  those  who 
have  greatly  outrun  them  hi  the  race  for  wealth. 
The  rich  man,  whose  fortune  was  made  from  small 
beginnings,  who  perchance  began  life  in  a  tin-smith's 
or  ironmonger's  shop,  has  no  more  pitiless  critic  of 
his  proceedings  than  the  tailor  or  hairdresser,  who 
used  to  be  his  next-door  neighbour  in  the  old  days, 
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and  who  was  then  perhaps  slightly  his  superior.  It 
is  the  favourite  solace  of  the  latter  to  dilate  on  the 
humble  origin  of  his  quondam  friend  to  the  cus- 
tomers with  whom  in  his  elevated  fortunes  he  asso- 
ciates familiarly;  and  doubtless  the  great  man  is 
weak  enough  to  feel  uneasy  as  his  carriage  rolls 
along,  that  the  past  he  would  gladly  bury  out  of 
sight  is   remorselessly  discussed   and  commented 
upon  by  the  early  acquaintance  whom  he  feigns  to 
forget.    Often,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
reminiscences  are  quite  untrue,  as  for  instance  when 
some  person  of  good  birth  and  education  has  been 
compelled  by  stress  of  circumstances,  or  by  eccen- 
tricity of  taste  has  chosen  to  engage  in  some  lowly 
or  menial  avocation  for  a  time,  and  an  improvement 
taking  place  in  his  position,  is  wilfully  misrepresented 
as  having  been  originally  no  more  than  a  publican 
or  a  cabman.    There  are  few  occupations,  however 
humble,  which  have  not  been  followed  by  gentlemen 
of  good  birth  and  education  in  Australia,  as  a  matter 
either  of  choice  or  necessity;  in  some  cases  _  the 
eclipse  of  former  prosperity  is  final,  in  others  it  is 
but  a  transitory  episode  of  an  adventurous  life.  _ 

A  certain  recklessness  in  expenditure,  a  living 
for  the  day  and  allowing  the  uncertain  future  to 
shift  for  itself,  is  observable  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  the  gay  pleasure-loving  people  of  Melbourne, 
among  whom  there  are  those  who  seem  to  sacrifice 
everything  for  the  fleeting  glories  of  a  short  bubble 
career  of  extravagance,  to  be  foUowed  frequently  by 
a  sudden  crash,  and  a  subsequent  disappearance 
from  the  gay  circles  in  which  they  moved.  Neces- 
saries are  cheap  enough  at  the  Antipodes,  but  the 
luxuries  of  life  are  dear,  and  money  melts  away  in 
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the  hands  of  all  but  the  careful  and  prudent  in  a 
marvellous  manner,  when  the  more  limited  sphere  of 
expenditure  is  considered  as  compared  with  that  of 
older  countries. 

Concerts,  theatres,  balls,  and  other  public  amuse- 
ments hold  out  attractions  to  which  numbers  yield 
daily,  all  the  places  of  entertainment  being  largely 
attended   by  handsomely-dressed   crowds   of  the 
citizens.    Dress,  which  amounts  to  a  passion  with 
many  of  the  ladies,  must  form  an  item  truly  alarming 
in  the  yearly  expenditure  of  some  heads  of  families. 
Generally  rich  and  showy  in  material,  the  dress  of 
Melbourne  ladies  is  not  as  a  rule  tasteful,  and  the 
eye,  which  in  process  of  time  grows  familiarized  with 
every  peculiarity,  is  struck  on  first  arrival  with  the 
garish  display  of  ill-assorted  colours,  among  which  a 
truly  elegant  toilette  stands  out  in  refreshing  relief. 
Extremes  of  fashion,  which  no  woman  with  self- 
respect  would  venture  to  wear  in  the  streets  of 
London,  except  in  the  safe  elevation  of  her  carriage, 
are  commonly  worn  by  the  elegantes  who  frequent 
Collins  Street  in  the  afternoon.     Toilettes,  which 
are  only  suitable  for  a  flower-show  or  full-dress  pro- 
menade, rich  silks  and  costly  laces,  may  be  seen 
trailing  on  the  dusty  pavements  in  all  the  evanescent 
splendour  of  delicate  colouring  or  fragile  texture. 
The  "  eternal  fitness  of  things  "  does  not  sufficiently 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  fair  wearers,  who 
incline  to  the  longest  of  trains  or  the  shortest  of 
short  skirts,  the  biggest  of  heads,  moplike  or  leonine 
in  their  developments,  however  unbecoming  to  the 
wearer,  or  contrary  to  good  taste.     Melbourne  is 
distinguished  in  this  respect  from  the  capitals  of  the 
other  colonies,  where  a   more  subdued  choice  of 
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colours,  if  not  a  less  expensive  style  of  dress,  gener- 
ally prevails.  Eccentricities  of  personal  attire  do 
not  however  expose  the  wearers  to  insulting  observa- 
tion or  offensive  remarks,  as  would  probably  be  the 
case  in  crowded  cities  like  London  or  Paris ;  for,  m 
the  limited  circles  of  colonial  life,  persons  of  a  certain 
social  standing  are  known  and  recognised,  and  ladies 
may  with  impunity  dress  like  the  demi-monde  with- 
out running  any  risk  of  being  regarded  as  belonging 
to  it. 

The  lady  of  one  of  the  colonial  governors,  with 
a  laudable  desire  to  check  the  growth  of  vanity 
among  her  visitors,  endeavoured  to  lead  them  m 
the  way  in  which  she  thought  they  should  go,  by 
assuming  an  ostentatious  simplicity  of  dress,  the 
effect  of  which  on  the  minds  of  those  she  desired  to 
instruct  was  not  precisely  what  was  contemplated- 
The  lady  thought  well  to  wear  plain  print  gowns  on 
the  days  when  she  held  her  public  morning  recep- 
tions, but  unfortunately  this  course  was  not  inter- 
preted in  the  manner  she  had  intended;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  considered  (for  colonists  are  unde- 
niably sensitive  on  the  point  of  their  dignity)  as  a 
mark  of  the  slight  esteem  in  which  she  held  her 
visitors,  every  one  of  whom  was  perfectly  aware  that 
such  a  toilette  would  not  have  been  admissible  in 
any  English   drawing-room  on   such  an  occasion. 
Here  was  evidently  a  mistake  in  tactics ;  had  she 
devoted  her  ingenuity  to  improving  the  taste  of  the 
ladies  over  whom  she  presided  socially,  it  might 
have  been  a  more  useful  effort. 

Girlhood  is  precocious  at  the  Antipodes,  and 
passes  at  an  early  age  into  young-ladyhood.  Many 
causes  might  be  assigned  for  this,  but  one  of  the 
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chief  may  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  finding  trust- 
worthy servants  to  whom  children  may  be  committed. 
The  fear  of  exposing  them  to  contaminating  influ- 
ences induces  many  mothers  to  prefer  constantly 
associating  their  children  with  themselves,  whence 
other  inconveniences  arise,  and  the  little  people  are 
suffered  to  hear  far  more  than  is  desirable  of  the 
conversation  of  their  elders.  Hence  they  become 
prematurely  world-wise,  which,  whatever  may  be 
urged  as  to  its  ultimately  advantageous  results, 
certainly  robs  childhood  of  its  greatest  charm.  Yet 
it  appears  that  colonies  are  not  singular  in  this 
respect,  for  English  books  and  papers  teem  with 
lamentations  over  the  fact  that  children  are  rapidly 
becoming  extinct,  and  are  being  replaced  everywhere 
by  small  men  and  women.  Not  all  parents  more- 
over are  wise,  and  some  foster  this  natural  tendency 
to  independence  and  early  maturity  by  allowing 
their  young  daughters  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
to  parade  Collins  Street  alone  or  in  couples,  where 
they  learn  to  meet  a  rude  glance  with  unblushing 
face  as  they  do  their  youthful  "  shopping,"  and  copy 
the  dress,  the  manners,  and  flirtations  of  the  full- 
blown young  lady.  In  like  manner  boys,  clever  and 
quick-witted  by  nature,  are  often  indulged  by  over- 
fond  parents  till  they  learn  to  defy  all  control,  and 
become,  before  the  faintest  shade  of  moustache  has 
darkened  the  lip,  self-willed  little  men,  whose 
example  doubles  the  difficulties  of  wiser  parents  in 
dealing  with  their  own  sons. 

Many  a  such  reckless  young  fellow,  foolish  and 
harmless  at  first,  but  accustomed  from  childhood  to 
boundless  indulgence,  and  ignorant  of  the  real  value 
of  money,  drifts  by  imperceptible  degrees  down  the 
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slippery  paths  that  end  in  ruin  ;  a  hazardous  specula- 
tion or  a  gambling  debt  involves  him  in  perplexities, 
and  he  is  led  on  to  some  fatal  irretrievable  step  — 
the  robbing  of  a  till,  the  embezzlement  of  a  banking- 
account,  or  the  forgery  of  a  name.  Too  many  such, 
who  for  a  time  seemed  among  the  most  promising 
youth  of  the  colony,  have  fallen  from  the  place  in 
which  they  stood,  helping  now  to  fill  the  jails,  or  if 
lucky  enough  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  justice,  living 
out  a  life  of  exile  in  some  distant  land. 

Callao,  between  which  city  and  the  colonies  no 
extradition  treaty  exists,  has  hitherto  been  a  favourite 
resort  for  unfortunate  scapegrace  refugees  of  this 
class  ;  some  have  died  in  their  banishment,  others 
perhaps  may  flourish  there  in  a  little  coterie  of 
kindred  spirits  in  like  condemnation  with  themselves. 

It  needs  no  prophet's  eye  to  see  that  many  a 
large  fortune  painfully  amassed  by  some  thriving 
Melbourne  citizen  will  be  rapidly  frittered  away  by 
spendthrift  sons  when  he  shall  be  laid  beneath  the 
sod.    A  fashion  of  giving  children's  balls,  and  lat- 
terly in  elaborate  fancy  costume,  has  crept  in,  and 
cannot  be  considered  conducive  to  the  repression  of 
vanity  in  young  folk.    Mammas  vie  with  each  other 
in  decorating  their  darlings  for  these  occasions,  and 
the  tiny  belles  especially  are  but  too  willing  to  be 
initiated  into  a  love  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  which 
they  are  to  be  subsequently  called  upon  to  renounce. 
A  children's  fancy  ball  may  be  a  very  charming  sight 
for  their  elders,  but  the  pleasure  of  admiring  the 
effect  is  surely  dearly  bought  in  its  influence  on 
themselves. 

The  position  of  a  colonial  governor,  as  the  head 
and  presiding  genius  of  society,  causes  his  path  to 
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be  not  exactly  strewed  with  roses,  nor  is  the  office 
of  his  wife  more  easy  to  fill  with  satisfaction.  Com- 
pelled to  be  accessible  alike  to  all  that  occupy  a 
respectable  place  in  society,  they  are  no  doubt  ex- 
posed to  contact  with  much  vulgarity,  which  does 
not  obtrude  itself  on  the  notice  of  less  exalted  indi- 
viduals. A  rock  which  some  governors  split^upon 
is  the  idea  that  "  all  men  are  equal,"  an  idea  that  is 
profoundly  resented  by  colonists,  the  better  class  of 
whom  are  by  no  means  content  to  be  put  on  the 
same  level  with  tradesmen  suddenly  grown  rich,  or 
less  still,  with  white-washed  outcasts  newly  admitted 
within  the  pale  of  respectability.  The  governor,  or 
rather  his  aide-de-camp,  is  expected  to  know  all 
these  distinctions,  and  the  latter  functionary  being 
frequently  inexperienced  and  careless  about  acquir- 
ing the  necessary  knowledge  of  "  who  is  who," 
omissions  are  often  made  in  the  invitation  lists,  by 
which  dire  offence  is  continually  given.  Naturally 
every  colonist  belonging  to  the  recognised  set  of 
"  society "  feels  himself  aggrieved  if  he  be  not 
included  in  the  stated  civilities  to  which  he  con- 
siders himself  entitled.  The  governor  having  only 
the  barest  shadow  of  political  power,  wins  his  chief 
claim  to  popularity  by  the  judicious  dispensing  of 
social  distinctions,  which  the  colonial  heart  values 
as  its  English  prototype  does  the  card  of  admission 
to  Lady  Dash's  "At  Home,"  or  the  Duke  of 
Omnium's  ball.  When  the  ladies  who  preside  at 
Government  House  are  gifted  with  affability  and 
charm  of  manner,  the  popularity  of  the  administra- 
tion is  naturally  greatly  enhanced,  but  it  is  not 
every  one  to  whom  it  is  given  to  win  hearts  by  the 
magic  of  a  smile,  or  by  a  simple  word  kindly  spoken. 
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Every  year  a  large  number  of  guests  are  invited  to 
the  "  May  Ball,"  in  honour  of  the  Queen's  Birthday, 
for  which  a  special  allowance  is  made  to  the  governor, 
and  to  which  between  1500  and  2000  of  Her  Majesty's 
liege  subjects  receive  cards.    This  privilege  being 
extended  to  wealthy  tradesmen,  and  to  every  other 
variety  of  respectable  persons  who  may  be  included 
in  the  category  known  as  "  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry," 
is  not  greatly  esteemed  by  the  "upper  ten,"  of 
whom  by  some  mismanagement  there  are  always 
some  indignant  few  who  have  no  other  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  partaking  of  the  vice-regal  hospi- 
talities, and  by  whom  the  solitary  invitation  to  the 
annual  omnium  gatherum  is  regarded  as  an  affront, 
and  resented  accordingly.    To  a  certain  extent  such 
contretemps  are  unavoidable,  since   most  persons 
esteem   themselves   more  highly  than  the  world 
esteems  them,  but  a  careless  aide-de-camp  renders 
the  grievance  a  far  more  real  one  under  some  adminis- 
trations than  under  others.    The  May  Ball  is  a  very 
entertaining  scene,  including  as  it  does  so  many  per- 
sons who  are  never  seen  on  similar  occasions,  and 
who  make  elaborate  preparations  for  their  appearance 
among  the  "  select "  few  with  whom  they  do  not  at 
other  times  come  into  contact.    Many,  on  the  other 
hand,  succeed  in  creeping  in  among  the  gay  throng 
who  have  never  received  a  card,  but  who  contrive  to 
baffle  the  vigilance  of  the  distracted  ticket-takers  at 
the  doors  as  the  numerous  bidden  guests  brush 
eagerly  past.    Every  available  vehicle  in  Melbourne 
is  engaged  for  this  great  occasion,  bringing  in  a  lucra- 
tive harvest  for  the  many  cabmen  and  livery-stable 
keepers  of  the  city.     Long  files  of  carriages  with 
flaming  lamps  stand  along  the  streets  leading  to  the 
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building  in  which  the  great  ball  is  held  ;  usually  it  is 
in  one  of  the  large  public  edifices,  no  private  house 
being  sufficiently  spacious  to  receive  so  many  guests. 
At  about  nine  o'clock  the  vice-regal  party  are  ex- 
pected to  take  their  places  on  the  dais  prepared  for 
them.  The  national  anthem  is  played,  and  such  of 
the  guests  as  have  previously  arrived  march  in 
couples  past  the  dais  to  salute  the  representatives  of 
royalty.  Then  the  dancing  commences  in  halls,  the 
elegance  of  whose  decorations  depends  in  some 
measure  on  the  liberality  of  the  governor  in  office, 
and  the  merriment  is  prolonged  till  an  early  hour. 
Every  variety  of  dress  may  be  seen  among  the  ladies, 
and  the  gentlemen  also  display  various  degrees  and 
peculiarities  of  attire.  The  richest  and  most  elaborate 
costumes  are  found  chiefly  among  the  less  familiar 
habitues  of  the  ball-room,  and  here  and  there  lively 
young  faces  from  some  unknown  sphere  rivet  the 
gaze  of  admirers  of  the  beautiful.  Old  women  in 
high  dark  gowns, — very  shabby  finery,  distracting 
mixtures  of  discordant  colours, — mingle  among  the 
generally  speaking  well-dressed,  brilliant  crowd ; 
while  now  and  then  a  plain-looking  individual  in  a 
frock-coat  may  be  seen  threading  his  way  through 
the  mazes  of  the  dance,  with  a  partner  as  dowdy  as 
himself  looking  up  into  his  face  with  admiring  eyes. 
Supper  brings  a  scene  of  great  excitement,  for  it  needs 
no  ordinary  precautions  to  keep  at  bay  the  hungry 
hordes  to  whom  such  feasts  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
But  the  management  is  excellent,  and  order  is 
usually  maintained  in  the  same  admirable  manner  as 
is  the  case  in  ail  great  public  gatherings  in  Mel- 
bourne. The  caterers  are  equal  even  to  such  an 
occasion  ;  the  doors  are  closed  after  each  relay  of 
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guests,  and  the  tables  replenished  for  each  succeed- 
ing one,  while  the  dancing  is  continued  briskly  by 
the  younger  and  less  supper-heeding  portion  of  the 
company. 

After  supper  vice-royalty  retires,  and  is  followed 
an  hour  or  two  later  by  the  more  select  among  the 
guests,  since  the  revelry  is  apt  to  become  a  little 
boisterous  as  the  night  wears  away.  The  May  Ball 
is  considered  quite  a  national  institution  in  the 
colonies,  and  if  it  chance  from  any  cause  to  be 
omitted,  there  is  much  discontented  comment  on 
the  subject  among  the  citizens.  A  young  lady  (a 
native  Australian)  naively  questioned  a  new  arrival 
one  day  about  the  May  Ball  in  England,  and  was 
greatly  surprised  to  hear  that  no  such  extensive 
festivity  was  customary  there.  She  had  not  paused 
to  consider  whether  a  monster  entertainment  capable 
of  including  all  England  was  feasible  ! 

The  follies  and  second-rate  pretensions  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  society,  only  after  all  a  changing 
minority  which  have  been  adverted  to,  must  not  by 
any  means  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the 
numerous  and  intelligent  body,  of  which  they  may 
be  regarded  as  the  frothy  substance.  True  gentle- 
men and  real  ladies  are  happily  neither  unknown 
nor  rare  at  the  Antipodes,  nor  good  and  benevolent 
men  and  women,  who  strive  by  precept  and  example 
to  improve  and  elevate  their  fellow-creatures.  The 
value  set  on  education  is  daily  increasing,  and  even 
the  higher  branches  are  about  to  be  thrown  open  to 
young  women  willing  to  compete  for  University 
degrees.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  will  be  found 
eager  to  share  in  the  newly-acquired  privilege. 

The  numerous  circulating  libraries,  on  whose 
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shelves  are  ranged  among  literature  of  a  lighter 
kind  most  of  the  books  of  thought  which  are  written 
in  the  present  day,  and  all  of  which  bear  evidence 
of  frequent  perusal,  prove  that  readers  are  plentiful 
among  the  busy  citizens.  Each  monthly  mail,  bring- 
ing stores  of  novelties  for  the  careless  and  fashion- 
loving,  brings  also  its  budgets  of  news  and  piles  of 
modern  book-lore  for  the  more  thoughtful.  The 
subjects  of  interest  and  discussion  in  home  circles 
are  also  those  of  the  colony,  and  are  considered  per- 
haps with  more  eagerness  in  a  country  whose  more 
limited  sphere  affords  fewer  events  of  note  within 
its  own  bounds  than  any  country  in  the  great  old 
world  in  these  times  of  stirring  change. 

The  arrival  of  the  English  mail  is  the  principal 
event  of  the  month  ;  and  when  any  news  of  unusual 
importance  is  expected,  the  lengthened  interval  that 
must  elapse  from  one  mail  to  another  causes  the 
greatest  excitement  to  pervade  the  community 
as  the  news-bearing  ship  draws  near.  Telegrams 
precede  the  arrival  of  the  mail  generally  by  two 
days,  and  are  issued  on  special  slips  by  the  Argus 
office.  The  Argus  represents  the  Times  in  Mel- 
bourne, and  is  considered  the  leading  journal. 
Eager  crowds  gather  before  the  office  to  obtain  the 
earliest  scraps  of  information  that  are  issued  when 
they  are  of  an  important  nature. 

Years  hence,  when  the  population  shall  have 
become  almost  exclusively  native  born,  and  when 
their  dearest  interests  are  centred  in  their  Australian 
homes,  the  mail  will  be  received  probably  with  com- 
parative indifference ;  but  at  present  there  are  few 
among  the  colonists  who  can  repress  a  throb  of 
anxiety  while  waiting  for  the  home  letter  whose 
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unknown  contents  may  be  fraught  with  unguessed 
sorrow  or  joy.    The  occasional  arrival  of  a  man-of- 
war  in  the  port  gives  an  impetus  to  the  gaieties  of 
the  ball-giving  and  ball-going  world.  Invitations 
assail  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  from  all 
quarters,  and  they  are  often  provided  by  the  autho- 
rities with  free  passes  on  the  railways,  and  by  the 
citizens  with  admission  to  their  principal  clubs. 
The  distance  of  their  anchorage  from  the  shore,  and 
of  the  large  straggling  suburbs  from  each  other, 
nevertheless  render  the  Melbourne  hospitalities  some- 
what difficult  of  acceptance  to  the  naval  officers, 
most  of  whom  prefer  to  be  stationed  at  Sydney, 
which  is  smaller  and  more  accessible,  and  no  less 
hospitable. 

Music  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Australia,  and 
both  concerts  and  operas  command  large  audiences. 
It  is  not  easy  to  secure  eminent  performers  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  lands  where  music  seems 
to  thrive  most  readily  ;  but  enterprising  managers 
have  more  than  once  succeeded  in  collecting  a  troupe 
by  whom  operas  have  been  most  creditably  per- 
formed, and  the  improvement  visible  in  successive 
companies  is  very  cheering  to  the  lovers  of  music. 
In  the  less  ambitious  entertainments,  where  the 
quality  of  the  music  is  less  unexceptionable,  the 
taste  of  some  hearers  finds  compensation  in  the 
"quantity"  provided  in  return  for  the  money  they 
have  expended.    Long  programmes  extending  over 
three  hours  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  do  not 
fail  to  command  patient  hearers,  who  are  liberal  of 
encores  to  the  last.    Amateur  musicians  are  very 
numerous,  and,  among  some  bad  ones  and  many 
indifferent,  there  are  others  whose  talents  are  of  a 
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very  high  order.  As  the  country  grows  older, 
doubtless  the  arts  and  sciences  will  flourish  among 
the  population.  Already  Victoria  has  produced 
artists,  poets,  authors,  and  composers  of  no  mean 
ability,  but  "  colonial "  efforts  are  still  at  a  discount 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  and  can  only  acquire 
prestige  in  the  course  of  time.  However,  the 
natural  cleverness  and  quick  intelligence  of  the 
colonial  youth  cannot  fail  to  produce  results  which 
will  eventually  make  good  their  claims  to  more  than 
Australian  recognition. 

A  little  more  age  ;  more  stability  in  her  govern- 
ments ;  less  absenteeism  among  her  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants ;  an  increase  of  population ;  in  short,  time  only, 
with  all  its  maturing,  softening,  developing  powers, 
seems  wanted  to  establish  Victoria  in  enduring  pro- 
sperity, and  to  correct  her  faults  and  remedy  her 
needs,  which  are  but  those  natural  •  to  a  country 
whose  growth  has  been  somewhat  too  rapid,  and 
unchecked  at  the  outset.  It  is  therefore  not  too 
much  for  her  well-wishers  to  hope,  that  with  her 
genial  climate,  her  varied  resources,  and  the  help  of 
many  good  and  enlightened  persons,  who  have  borne 
their  influence  and  energies  to  her  shores,  the  future 
history  of  the  fair  colony  may  be  comprehended  in 
the  Australian  motto,  "Advance." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

A  few  statistics,  gleaned  from  the  recently  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  Registrar-General  for  Victoria, 
"  on  the  progress  of  the  colony,"  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters, 
especially  as  furnishing  some  idea  of  the  varied 
nationalities  and  religions  which  are  spreading  and 
flourishing  side  by  side  at  the  Antipodes. 

Of  the  population  of  Victoria,  329,597,  or  nearly 
one-half,  are  native-born ;  but  a  large  proportion  of 
these  being  infants,  or  under  age,  the  main  body  of 
the  community  is  still  of  British  origin,  and  still,  to 
most  colonists,  especially  adult  ones,  the  word 
"Home"  means  not  the  colony,  but  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Towards  the  remaining  part  of  the  population 
(the  total  being  731,528)  England  has  contributed 
164,287;  Wales  6614;  Scotland  56,210;  the 
Emerald  Isle  100,468;  France  only  1170;  while 
Germany  is  represented  by  nearly  ten  times  that 
number.  The  rest  hail  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 
from  America,  from  China,  from  the  South  Seas, 
from  the  far  north,  or  from  the  burning  tropics ; 
from  tiny  remote  islands,  and  from  wide  populous 
continents.     To   this   cosmopolitan   minority  the 
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aborigines  of  the  soil  contribute  1330  souls,  that 
being  the  number  ascertained  by  the  latest  compu- 
tations. Of  these  the  males  number  784,  the 
females  546.  There  has  not  been  any  important 
increase  to  the  population  from  immigration  since 
the  census  returns  of  1861  ;  at  that  time  it  consisted 
of  540,322,  and  the  births  which  have  taken  place 
since  then  would  contribute  largely  to  make  up  the 
additional  numbers  registered  in  the  census  of  1871. 

During  the  year  1871  the  total  amount  of 
immigration  was  28,333  souls;  704  of  whom  were 
Chinese,  and  7152  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
emigration  during  the  same  year  was  19,951,  of 
whom  865  were  Chinese,  and  2949  persons  returning 
to  Great  Britain. 

The  disproportion  between  the  sexes  does  not 
appear  to  be  excessive,  the  proportion  being  at 
present  441,050  males  to  330,478  females,  the 
Chinese  alone  contributing  a  surplus  of  17,863  to 
the  male  population. 

In  Melbourne,  which,  not  including  all  the  large 
suburbs,  numbers  54,993  inhabitants,  the  men  are 
28,137  to  26,856  of  the  gentler  sex,  and  even  this 
slight  disproportion  exists  chiefly  among  the  work- 
ing classes  ;  young  ladies  being  now  frequently  in  a 
majority,  which  was  unknown  some  years  ago. 

The  number  of  dwellings  that  have  been  erected 
in  Victoria  is  computed  at  158,481,  of  which  33,461 
are  defined  as  being  of  brick  or  stone;  101,635  of 
wood  or  iron;  16,499  of  canvas,  bark,  or  mud; 
while  the  materials  of  the  remainder  are  not  speci- 
fied, so  that  probably  they  are  not  formed  of  very 
elegant  or  durable  material. 

Among  the  mud  and  bark  tenements  may  doubt- 
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less  be  found  many  of  those  which  were  hastily  put 
up  to  comply  with  the  "improvements"  clauses  in 
the  earlier  land  regulations. 

The  quantity  of  land  which  is  held  at  present  as 
freehold  is  calculated  to  be  6,257,221  acres,  that 
under  tillage  908,729  acres,  and  the  total  under 
occupation  10,013,475  acres. 

On  looking  over  the  statistics  referring  to  the 
"  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  progress  of  the 
colony,"  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  regretful 
surprise  of  the  numerous  forms  of  religion  professed 
by  the  comparatively  small  number  of  the  colonists, 
or  to  forbear  smiling  at  some  of  the  queer,  quaint- 
sounding  denominations  under  which  their  various 
followers  have  enrolled  themselves. 

The  most  numerous  of  the  larger  religious  com- 
munities are  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England, 
specified  in  the  report  as  "  Episcopalians,"  who  num- 
ber 257,835.  Next  in  rank  are  the  Roman  Catholics, 
being  170,620;  thirdly,  the  Presbyterians,  112,983; 
and  fourthly,  the  Wesleyans,  who  count  94,220. 

Nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-live  persons 
refuse  to  state  their  creed  from  "  religious  scruples," 
and  other  2161  have  entered  themselves  as  'belong- 
ing to  "no  denomination."  Baptists,  Independents, 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinists  are  all  largely  represented  ; 
the  Jews  (so  named)  number  3571,  and  Israelites  and 
"  Christian  Israelites,"  285  ;  while  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  331  members.  Besides  these,  there  are 
all  manner  of  eccentric  religionists,  among  whom  we 
find  two  belonging  to  a  "religion  of  their  own,"  and 
one  to  the  "  peculiar  people,"  whoever  at  this  date 
they  may  be.  The  mind  is  further  perplexed  by  hear- 
ing of  a  "  Druid,"  a  "  Dickmite,"  a  "  Bosicrucian,"  a 
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"  Seventh-day  Adventist,"  and  a  "  Universal  Resti- 
tutionist."  Side  by  side  with  these  are  one  believer 
in  the  Bible  (alas  for  the  evangelical  orthodoxy  of 
the  colony  !),  three  believers  in  the  New  Testament, 
one  believer  in  God,  one  believer  in  the  Gospel,  and 
one  who  is  in  the  "  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord  ;"  and,  in  sad  contrast  to  these  pious  people,  a 
"  Pagan,"  fourteen  Atheists,  fifty-eight  Deists,  five 
Pantheists,  an  "  Original  Thinker,"  and  last,  but  not 
least,  one  believer  (probably  a  person  of  a  facetious 
turn  of  mind)  only  in  "  L.  s.  d." 

It  would  be  curious,  if  it  were  possible,  to  find 
out  how  far  the  truth  is  told  in  census  returns,  and 
to  know  how  many  persons  follow  the  example  of 
the  ancient  abigail  who  boldly  inscribed  her  age  as 
twenty-eight,  and  being  questioned  by  a  sceptical 
master  as  to  the  veracity  of  her  statement,  calmly 
replied  that  "  such  was  the  age  by  which  she  always 
went  in  the  census." 

The  more  mystical  religions  are  not  unrepresented 
in  the  census,  the  Moravian  Brethren  numbering 
91,  and  the  Swedenborgians  215,  while  the  Spiritists 
and  Spiritualists  inscribe  themselves  to  the  number 
of  171. 

Turning  to  the  number  of  buildings  applied  to 
sacred  worship,  we  find  that  the  Wesleyans  stand 
first  among  the  various  denominations  in  the  number 
of  their  places  of  worship.  They  possess  315  ;  the 
Primitive  Methodists  79  ;  the  Presbyterians  256  ; 
the  Church  of  England  200  ;  the  Roman  Catholics 
137  ;  in  addition  to  which  numerous  schoolhouses 
and  dwelling-places  are  used  for  the  celebration  of 
divine  service  on  Sundays  by  most  of  the  denomina- 
tions in  the  country  districts,  where  churches  have 
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not  yet  been  built.  As  a  counterpoise  to  these  num- 
bers, it  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  sacred 
edifices  belonging  to  the  two  last-named  religious 
bodies  are,  as  a  rule,  far  larger,  and  of  a  more  ex- 
pensive style  than  those  of  the  Presbyterians,  and 
more  especially  of  the  Wesleyans,  many  of  whose 
chapels  resemble  the  small  Bethels  and-  Ebenezers 
which  are  familiar  to  the  experience  of  most  persons 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Presbyterian  country-church  is  usually  a 
small  brick  structure,  the  Wesleyan  as  often  a  wooden 
one ;  while  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  deno- 
minations generally  build  substantial  stone  edifices, 
calculated  to  endure  for  generations  to  come.  They 
also  build  more  patiently,  commencing  on  an  exten- 
sive plan,  which  is  continued  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  means  of  the  congregation  permit ;  while  the 
Presbyterian  and  Wesleyan  churches  are  built  rather 
with  an  eye  to  present  needs  only. 

The  two  churches  which  have  the  greatest  hold 
on  the  lower  classes  of  the  colony  are  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Wesleyan,  both  of  which  appear  to 
wield  in  an  equal  measure,  though  by  very  different 
machinery,  an  influence  over  the  uneducated  mind, 
which  other  churches,  through  some  fault  in  their 
organization,  do  not  possess.  The  Romish  priest, 
with  his  confessional,  his  penances,  and  in  many  cases 
his  class  sympathy  with  the  flock,  from  whose  ranks 
he  has  frequently  sprung ;  and  the  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, with  his  elders  and  class-readers  (who  seek  out 
the  church-forsaking  truants,  and  bring  them  back 
to  their  empty  places) — both  these  can  sway  the 
minds  of  their  flocks  in  a  manner  which  is  difficult 
to  the  unassisted  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land,  as  it  is  also  to  the  Scottish  minister,  whose 
church  is  hardly  calculated,  with  its  pew-rents  and 
long  sermons,  to  attract  the  very  poor  and  ignorant 
within  its  walls. 

The  poor  love  to  be  regarded  with  personal  in- 
terest, and  the  natural  yearning  of  most  human 
hearts  to  be  considered  as  separate  individualities, 
and  not  as  units  among  thousands,  finds  response  in 
the  familiar  intercourse  with  the  minister  or  his 
deputed  class-reader,  as  it  does,  in  a  different  form, 
in  the  private  and  confidential  intercourse  of  the 
confessional. 

There  is  a  wide  want  of  sympathy  in  the  human 
heart,  which  finds  utterance  in  various  ways,  and 
expressed  itself,  in  homely  terms,  in  the  preference 
evinced  by  the  dissenter  who  "liked  a  minister  as 
could  take  his  tea  and  make  hisself  comfortable." 

In  conclusion,  we  may  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
principal  churches  in  Melbourne. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  a  handsome 
Gothic  pile,  deserves  the  first  mention.  Though  still 
far  from  complete,  it  has  already  attained  very  im- 
posing proportions,  and  from  its  prominent  site,  as 
well  as  its  intrinsic  beauty,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  buildings  of  a  sacred  character  in  the 
city.  It  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  of  divine 
service  being  held  within  its  precincts.  The  churches 
recently  built  by  the  Jesuits  at  Hawthorne  and 
Richmond  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  those 
belonging  to  the  Roman  communion.  The  Anglican 
church  has  no  building  at  all  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  a  want  greatly  regretted 
by  many  of  its  most  zealous  members,  but  it  possesses 
large  churches  in  most  of  the  suburbs,  as  well  as  in 
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the  heart  of  the  city,  and  these  are  generally  well 
attended.  The  bias  of  church  government  in  the 
colony,  as  is  well  known,  is  in  the  so-called  "  evan- 
gelical direction  ;  a  bias  which  is  not  conducive  to 
cathedral  building,  or  church  ornamentation.  It 
may  indeed  be  questionable  whether  the  erection  of 
one  great  fane  in  the  city,  while  country  districts 
are  so  scantily  provided  with  church  accommodation, 
would  be  in  all  respects  advisable,  yet  many  wealthy 
church  members  would  doubtless  gladly  undraw  their 
purse-strings  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  the 
cathedral,  whose  want  seems  to  them  a  reproach  to 
their  church. 

Possibly,  for  extremes  often  follow  each  other, 
there  may  ere  long  be  a  reaction  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  Victoria,  and  from  an  almost  Puritanism 
she  may  be  led  into  Ritualism  ;  for  minds  rebel 
against  appointed  grooves  of  thought,  and  it  is  vain 
for  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  to  dream  of  leading 
all  their  fellow-men  by  the  same  path,  or  to  hope  to 
attract  by  the  same  means  individuals  of  widely 
differing  sentiments  and  sympathies. 

A  few  choral  services  have  been  organized  not- 
withstanding much  discouragement  and  difficulty, 
and  the  crowded  congregations  which  flock  to  the 
churches  where  such  are  held  prove  that  the  desire 
for  increased  ritual,  which  seems  to  be  spreading 
like  a  wave  over  the  world  at  large,  has  not  failed 
to  reach  even  the  carefully  guarded  colony  of  Victoria. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  one  of  these  churches,  a 
suburban  one.  It  is  not  yet  completed,  the  chancel 
and  eastern  wall  being  only  temporary,  but  already 
it  accommodates  between  700  and  800  worshippers. 
A  solid  brick-built  parsonage  in  the  Elizabethan 
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style,  and  a  schoolhouse  of  bluestone,  like  the 
church,  have  been  erected  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
church  land.  Two,  and  often  three  services,  with  a 
weekly  communion  on  Sundays,  prayers  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,  as  well  as  on  all  the  saints'  days, 
as  prescribed  in  the  prayer-book,  are  held  here. 
On  Sundays  and  on  festivals  a  surpliced  choir  of 
men  and  boys,  carefully  trained  by  a  most  energetic 
and  enthusiastic  organist,  take  their  places  within 
the  chancel,  where  the  organ,  an  instrument  of  sweet- 
tone  though  inconsiderable  power,  is  played  by  a 
master  hand.  A  few  female  singers  occupy  unobtru- 
sive posts  in  the  first  row  of  the  open  seats,  on  which 
the  members  of  the  congregation  take  their  places, 
and  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  general  good  effect 
of  the  singing.  The  service  is  mainly  choral ;  on  high 
festival  days  entirely  so.  The  worshippers  are  always 
numerous,  and  their  conduct  is  decorous ;  the  "re- 
sponses" are  more  audible  than  is  usual  in  the  "  evan- 
gelical churches;"  nor  is  the  congregation  only  a 
"  fashionable  "  one, — it  numbers,  on  the  contrary, 
many  of  that  middle  class  so  difficult  of  access. 

The  exigencies  of  Voluntaryism  necessitate  the 
letting  of  the  seats,  with  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
portion reserved  by  law  as  "  free  ;"  thus  unfortunately 
the  poor  cannot  muster  as  numerously  as  the  incum- 
bent, a  "  poor  man's  friend,"  would  wish.  Endow- 
ments that  would  render  possible  the  existence  of 
"free"  churches,  at  least  in  poor  neighbourhoods, 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  colony. 

After  the  service  in  the  church  in  question 
follows  a  short  sermon,  varying  in  length  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes.  On  great  festivals 
the  church  is  decorated  with  floral  devices  and 
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evergreens,  and  with  sacred  texts  appropriate  to 
the  day  commemorated.  At  Christmas  (though  it 
occurs  in  Midsummer)  the  decorations  are  in  imita- 
tion of  those  in  use  "at  home  :"  holly -leaves,  with 
scarlet  geraniums  instead  of  the  berries,  which  will 
not  appear  in  summer ;  and  floral  crosses  are  as  liber- 
ally displayed  as,  in  some  others  of  the  Melbourne 
churches,  they  seem  to  be  religiously  excluded. 

Several  of  the  Melbourne  churches  have  received 
the  addition  of  a  tower  or  spire  to  the  plain  walls, 
which  paucity  of  funds  obliges  the  builders  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  for  a  long  period  in  some  in- 
stances ;  but  none  of  these  architectural  decorations 
can  compete  with  the  elegant  spire  of  the  Wesleyan 
church  in  Lonsdale  Street,  which  is  a  very  spacious 
edifice ;  it  may  be  remarked,  therefore,  that  the 
Methodist  body  here  do  not  always  abide  by  their 
primitive  simplicity  in  church  architecture  or  in 
their  manner  of  worship,  for  this  beautiful  church  also 
boasts  an  excellent  organ. 

Another  striking  though  peculiar-looking  Church 
belongs  to  the  Congregationalists,  and  is  situated  on 
the  eastern  rise  of  Collins  Street.  It  is  built  of  red 
bricks,  picked  out  with  others  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour  (fire-bricks),  and  is  surrounded  with  a  kind 
of  external  gallery,  with  arched  openings ;  in  appear- 
ance it  is  more  like  a  town  hall,  or  some  other  public 
building  of  a  secular  character,  than  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. Inside,  the  same  peculiarity  is  maintained, 
the  arrangement  of  the  seats  being  semi-circular — 
more  like  a  theatre  than  a  church. 

The  Presbyterian  churches  do  not  deserve  any 
particular  mention  for  architectural  beauty  in  their 
exterior,  and  the  interior  unadorned  is  mostly  fitted 
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with  high  heavy-looking  pews.  The  ministers  are 
liberally  supported  by  the  influential  and  wealthy 
congregations,  who  doubtless  would  not  grudge  the 
expense  of  more  elegant  church  building  were  this 
deemed  desirable.  The  service  in  many  of  the  Pres- 
byterian churches,  however,  already  evinces  a  deser- 
tion from  the  severe  simplicity  of  former  days. 

Harmoniums  are  freely  used  in  most  of  the  city 
and  many  of  the  country  churches,  paving  the  way 
for  the  nobler  organ,  which,  by  minds  of  the  old  and 
fast-dying-out  "  true  blue  "  stamp,  is  still  regarded 
as  a  profane  and  sinful  accompaniment  to  the  vocal 
praises  of  God. 

In  these  more  advanced  churches  may  also  be 
heard  frequent  quotations  from  the  English  liturgy, 
which  pass  unrebuked  by  the  congregation,  many  of 
whose  members  perhaps,  as  well  as  their  minister, 
welcome  an  occasional  change  from  the  extempore 
prayer,  so  often  fatiguing  to  both. 

Under  the  enlightened  guidance  of  the  pastor, 
whose  eloquent  addresses  collect  large  and  admiring 
congregations  in  one  of  the  principal  Presbyterian 
churches,  many  a  narrow  prejudice  is  likely  to  fade 
away.  Were  the  ministers  of  all  the  religious 
denominations  actuated  by  a  like  spirit,  the  painful 
animosities  of  sectarianism  would  surely  gradually 
die  out,  and  the  day  dawn  when  all  should  look 
upon  themselves  as  brotherhoods,  differing  perhaps 
in  minor  points  and  ceremonials,  but  united  in  aim 
and  end,  and  all  forming  part  of  one  great  Christian 
communion. 
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